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WELL, NED, YOU PACKED 
THE GRUB-- WHAT DO 
}WE_ EAT, SANDWICHES? 
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NOPE, BILL,| (a, 
YOU WAIT 
AND SEE/ 

















MAKING D SanCARES. 
AND GOOD SINES, 














DONT MAKE ME 
COOK-YOU'RE 


| CAN COOK THESE } 


LAUGH. YOU CAN T PANCAKES-ANYBODY CAN. 
JUST STIR “EM UP AND 


SAY! THESE 





ONLY A SECOND >a 





MF OP ‘EM 








ARE SWELL! HOW 
DID YOU MAKE JUST WATCH ME PASS 


THEM ? 


AUNT JEMIMA !\] 
REQUIREMENT 7 NOW! 
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\f HEN Ned told Bill that Aunt Jemima’s 
are easy to make, he told the whole story. 
They’re easy as falling off a log. 


That’s because the really hard part of 
the job of making them is already done for 
you at Aunt Jemima Mills where Aunt 
Jemima’s own favorite flours are ready 
mixed according to the old-time plantation 
recipe she gave us. 


So when you want to make pancakes, 
for a real he-man meal in the woods or to 
pass Requirement 7, all you have to do is: 
Mix a cup of water (or milk) with every 
cup of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour you 
use. Stir a few minutes until you have a 
smooth batter, drop on the pan and bake. 


But why wait until your next hike to 
enjoy this treat? Why not ask mother now 
to have these golden-brown, tender, fluffy- 
light cakes tomorrow morning for break- 
fast? And be sure to tell her how easy 
these delicious cakes are to make. 


Maybe she'll let you try your hand at 
them. That'll be good practice toward 








passing Requirement No. 7, if you aren’t 
already a First Class Scout. You can’t go 
wrong if you follow the simple 1-2-3 direc- 
tions on the package. 

Your grocer has Aunt Jemima in the red 
package for regular pancakes. If you like 
buckwheats better, ask him for the yellow 








“*Prepare and cook satisfactorily, in the open, using ca: 'p 


SECOND CLASS SCOUTS! 


Here’s a tip on passing Requirement No. 7 
(Try it with bacon and eggs, and Aunt Jemima) 


cooking utensils, two of the following articles as may 'e 
directed: Eggs and bacon, hunter’s stew, fish, fowl, gaine, 
pancakes, hoecake, biscuit, hardtack, or a “twist,” ba! ed 
on a stick, and give an exact statement of the cost of m«ie- 
rials used; explain to another boy the method follow." 











package. The Quaker Oats Company. 
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or the belief that Scouting will be helped, rather than because the 
article or service is desired on its merits. 
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From ++ 


Cover to Cover 


Wirn the Olympic Games at Los Angeles hardly more than a week away, you'll 
probably start reading this issue at the very beginning, for Lion Heart is a story of 
the Olympic Games of twenty-five hundred years ago. 

You'll find it exciting; but the thing you may particularly remember is that even in 
the Olympic Games of Greece, the most famous sports the world has ever known, 
there was crookedness as well as honesty, cruelty and treachery as well as courage and 
sportsmanship. There were unfair methods in those days, just as there are today—and 
there were fair methods, just as there are today. Every athlete, every team, every nation, 
has to line up on one side or the other. In the modern Olympics at Los Angeles, let’s 
hope that a new world’s record will be established for clean sportsmanship. 


JN Pressure, the diving story by Jack Allman, you'll find that—as in Lion Heart—you're 

learning something, at the same time that you’re reading a gripping piece of fiction. 
Both Lion Heart and Pressure are, we think {and we hope you'll agree with us}, cracker- 
jack stories. In addition to that, Lion Heart leaves you with a better fund of information 
about Greece and the Olympic Games, and Pressure leaves you with more knowledge 
and understanding of deep-sea diving and its perils. 


JN Too Many Fires, the two-part story of camping that starts in this issue, you get 

another form of this double-angle business that we try to give you in BOYS’ LIFE 
fiction. Instead of historical customs or the details of a perilous occupation like diving, 
what you read about in Too Many Fires is human nature. Ralph Henry Barbour’s stories 
are good because the boys he writes about are always real. They never do things that 
are impossible—that you couldn’t do, probably, in the same circumstances. 


ToM AND JERRY, Will James’ horses, are real horses, too. Just as true to life as 
the fellows in Too Many Fires. 
Whenever you get stories that aren’t true to life, that contain unreal characters and 
inaccurate statements and impossible situations, you’re being short-changed. 


N° SPACE to tell you about all the other things in this issue; you'll have to dig em 

out for yourself. There’s the aviation story, for example, Spot Landings. There’s 
the swimming article by Robert Kiphuth, who coached our Olympic team swimmers. 
There’s Harold Sherman’s tennis story. There’s the article on automobile driving, 
that may keep you from figuring in a serious accident. There’s Dan Beard’s page. 
There’s Mr. West’s editorial page. There are the departments. There are the Curious! 
But True! pages, with facts, this time, about amazing fish. 
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(= ie Irae You Cam Just Oat ww orgie By Paachal Seng 


Month 


MERICAN Indians were probably the greatest warrior-scouts of all time—with one 
exception. That exception developed among the pioneer white men who had to 
fight against them. Men like Daniel Boone. One of the most famous of all of them was 
Major Frederick Burnham. He became so expert in the Indians’ scouting methods 
that he could conceal himself in thin grass, within a few yards of a travelled road, and 
lie undetected all day, while regiment after regiment passed by. The first of two articles 
by Mr. James E. West, the Editor of BOYS’ LIFE, concerning Major Burnham’s almost 
unbelievable exploits in South Africa during the Boer War, will appear in the Sep- 
tember issue. 


Aucust is the great tennis month, with the American national tournaments coming 
along as August slips into September. We'll have next month a tennis story of a 
fellow who wanted to be a champion, but who nearly lost his job as well as his tourna- 
ments because he lacked the initiative and dogged perseverance that, among other 
things, a real champion has to have. His father, his friends, tried to put him wise. 
Dishpan Tactics is the name of the story that will tell you what happened. 











VER have the kid brother get in your way and gum up the whole works? Paschal 
Strong has written us a grand story of yachting about that very thing. It’s called 
You Can Just Bet on Tangle. 


EMEMBER Spud Duggan, the know-it-all office boy? The September issue will 
have an account of his further adventures as a would-be aviator. 


THE Passing of the Bear Moon is a story of Indians, and Californians, and bandits, 
and a white scout, in the days when California still belonged to Mexico. 


“THERELL be another instalment of the true animal incidents, that we started last 
winter, by Archibald Rutledge, The Ways of Wild Brother. There'll be advice on 
golf from Francis Ouimet, who became American champion when he was hardly more 
than a boy, and was able to repeat, as a grown man, years and years afterward. There'll 
be a lot of good things in the September issue! 





















A trip to General Electric’s 
House of Magic with your 


Scoutmaster, all expenses paid. 


A complete motion picture out- 
fit for your troop. 


A portable short wave radio 
receiver for your troop. 


I5other prizes for individuals. 


Get busy with your camera 


Enter G-E’s night picture-taking contests for Scouts 


NTER the Trail Blazers’ Picture 

Contest and you will experience 
the thrills of the pioneer! For, in tak- 
ing pictures at night or indoors, you 
will be blazing a trail in an almost 
unexplored field. You’ll have loads of 
fun. You’ll get pictures that you'll 
chuckle over again and again. And 
you may be one of the lucky Scouts 
who will win the prizes listed above! 


All you need is an ordinary box or 
folding camera loaded with film, and 
some Mazpa Photoflash lamps... 
the new lamps developed by General 
Electric which make night photo- 
graphy easy ... or a similar light 


source. Then shoot .away for prize- 
winning night pictures of scout activi- 
ties ..’round the campfire, inside tents 
or in the troop room. Every scout 
and every troop has an equal chance 
to win. Full details are given below. 


Be prepared, defore going to camp or on 
an over-night hike, to take night pic- 
tures and win a prize. Your nearest 
drug store or photo-supply store has 
Mazpa Photoflash lamps and will 
be glad to tell you how to use them. 
Lamps will also be on sale at the 
camp stores. General Electric Com- 
pany, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





feet of film and 6 Mazpa Photofiood lamps (which make in- 


Every Scout is eligible to compete . . 
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THESE 
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The new Mazpa Photoflash 
lamp makes vivid night pictures, 
such as the one above, as easy to 
take with still cameras as snap- 
shots on sunny days. It operates 
simply, from flashlight batteries 
or house current, without noise, 
smoke, odor or dust. A brilliant 
‘/soth of a second flash, and 
the picture is yours, Each new 
picture calls for a new lamp. 


. except employees of 


CONTEST DETAILS 


INDIVIDUAL SCOUT CONTEST: For the best 


night or indoor picture submitted by an individual scout, 


First Prize: a 2-day visit with your scoutmaster to the 
great General Electric research laboratories at Schenectady, 
N. Y., with all expenses paid. Meet Dr. Whitney, director of 
research. Meet Larry Hawkins, executive engineer and 
scientist who guided Floyd Gibbons through the House of 
Magic; and many other famous people. 

Fifteen other prizes for individuals: Winners will 
be given their choice of (a) the official Boy Scout folding 
camera, 6 MAzDaA Photoflash lamps and reflector; (b) 3 dozen 
MAzDA Photoflash lamps and 6 MAzpA Photoflood lamps 
(for time exposures when 110-volt current is available): (c) 
a pair of 6 power binoculars suitable for bird study work. 
INTER-TROOP CONTEST: For the best and most 
complete record of scout night activities, indoors and out- 
doors, submitted by any one troop. 

First Prize: a complete motion picture outfit— Eastman’s 
latest type Cine-Kodak, Kodascope projector, screen, 1,000 


Tell your mother to hear the “‘G-E Circle”... 


door movies easy to take). 

Second Prize: a portable short wave radio receiver, com- 
plete with tubes, batteries, ear phones and wire for tempo- 
tary antenna, in handy carrying case. Listen to the world 
wherever you go. 

Pictures will be judged solely on the basis of the 
interest they arouse. Photographic skill or technique 
will not be the determining factor in making the award. 


JUDGES 
JAMES E. WEST, Editor of Boys’ Life, and Chief Scout 
Executive of the Boy Scouts of America. 
K. W. WILLIAMS, famous writer on photography 
H. F. BARNES, General Electric Company, and staff. 


CONTEST RULES 


Contests begin July 1 and end September 5th. Pictures sub- 
mitted must be taken during that period, and mailed not 
latér than midnight. September 8th. 


the woman's club-of-the-air ... 


General Electric and members of their families. 


Mark on the back of each print the contest in which it is to 
be entered. When it is desired to enter a picture in both 
contests, a print must be provided for each contest entered. 
Note that pictures entered in the inter-troop contest should 
be submitted as a unit by the troop. 


Be sure that the back of each print submitted in the indi- 
vidual contest bears your name, troop number and address. 


Pictures submitted in the troop contest should bear the troop 
number and the name and address of the scoutmaster. 


Contestants may submit as many pictures as they desire. No 
prints will be returned. Prize-winning pictures and nega- 
tives become the property of the General Electric Company, 
for advertising purposes. 

Awards will be made as soon as possible after the close of 
the contest. In the event of a tie, the full award will be made 
to both contestants. 

Mail all entries to the Trail Blazers’ Picture Contest, 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


over National Broadcasting 


Company's WEAF network, at twelve, noon, Eastern Daylight Saving Time, every week-day but Saturday. 


MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 








a product of 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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First Prize for troops=a com- 
plete motion picture outfit 


Second troop prize = a port- 
able short wave radio receiver 





SPECIAL OFFER 


If you want a reflector of your own, 
free, in which to use Photoflash 
lamps, just tear off the picture 
side of six Mazpa Photoflash 
lamp wrappers which bear the 
G. E. monogram and mail to- 
gether with your name and address 
to Trail Blazers, Boys’ Life, 2 Park 
Ave., New York City. A reflector 
foreach scout camp will be provided 
by Boys’ Life before camps begin. 


August 
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Diving low, he 
had tackled the 
other heavily 


LION HEART By Lyndon Babcock 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY H. A. BURNE 


STORY of the Ancient Olym- 
pic Games. 


A 


LANTING sunlight shone through the pillars 
of the Palaestra, casting alternate patches of 
gold and brown on the dirt floor and the two 
naked men, who, head to head, pushed and 

tugged each other like two-legged bulls. Both were 
oiled, and the afternoon sun glistened on their brown 
skins and taut muscles as each tried to trip the other. 
One was trim and lithe; the other bulky, with a 
swarthy skin, and legs like short pillars. 

Circling about the two like a vulture was a grey- 
haired man dressed in purple robes and sandals, who 
seemed to be both coach and referee. His small black 
eyes and his nose, curved like that of some bird of 
prey, accentuated his expectant, circling attitude. 

The only other spectator was a naked, beautifully 
muscled youth with curly yellow hair who sat on a 
stone bench watching the contest with almost painful 
attention. In his eyes was more than interest; in them 
was a tense apprehension that in one of less Herculean 
build would have been termed fear. He was leaning 
forward, one fist supporting his chin, and the other 
hand nervously stroking the head of a lion cub lying 
at his feet. 

Suddenly the purring cub growled in pain as the 
youth stiffened and tensed his muscles. The larger 
of the two wrestlers, diving low, had tackled the other 


1932 


heavily, and now astride his back, had gripped the 
other’s hand and fingers from behind. 

*“Enough!”’ the under man cried out in agony. 
But his opponent tightened his grip and pulled the 
harder. 

A cry of fear and warning escaped the lips of the 
blond youth on the bench as he sprang to his feet, and 
with a single bound, hurled himself on the slippery 
back of the topmost wrestler. 

But lightning fast as his spring had been, he was 
too late. Even as his arms encircled the other’s thick 
neck there was an ominous crack and the two rolled 
backward in the dust. They were pried apart by the 
purple-robed official and stood glaring at each other, 
while at their feet in a dead faint lay a wrestler with 
a broken hand. : 

The referee called, and two slaves entered to carry 
out the unconscious man. Still the two stood with 
lowered heads and heaving chests, and would have 
sprung at each other’s throats had not the referee 
restrained them. 

The hawk-nosed man in purple laughed—a laugh 
that was almost a sneer. It broke the spell, and the 
blond youth with the build of a god dropped his 
arms in a hopeless gesture. His head sank on his 
chest, and hot tears sprang from his eyes. 

“Bah! Leonidas! Thou hast a woman’s heart!” 
scoffed the official. “Back to thy bench! Hast 
never seen a man in pain before?”’ 

The yellow-haired youth raised his head and looked 


unflinchingly into the beady eyes. Yet his speech 
had a hopeless, beaten tone. 

““Creon cried out he was downed,” Leonidas pro- 
tested. “‘It was cruel and needless : 

“What?” Instead of getting angry that this 
stripling should dare speak back to one of the Holy 
Ten, the official feigned surprise. He turned to the 
hulking brute beside him. “‘Did Creon give up, 
Hippodamus?”’ 

The big fellow wiped a hairy arm across his perspir- 
ing face and shrugged. 

“T heard him not,” he grunted. 

“Nor I,” said the hawk-nosed one. His lean, 
dark face cracked into a smile, but there was scorn 
in.his tone. “Come, Leonidas! Wrestling is a man’s 
sport.” He waved the youth aside, and the incident 
was closed. 


A FEW minutes later Leonidas was watching 
apprehensively as his friend Charmio worked 
out with Hippodamus. For a while they tugged and 
pushed, and then, as the big man lunged, Charmio fell 
on his broad back, and rolling over, gripped the 
other’s leg and neck within the vice-like circumference 
of his two arms. 

In the meantime other wrestlers had come in to 
range themselves on the stone benches around the 
arena, and now a hearty laugh went up at Hippo- 
damus’ expense. 


“Ho! Ho! The cradle hold! Look at him squirm!” 
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Leonidas also laughed. But it was not 
the hearty roar of his companions. It was 
a nervous laugh. 

Hippodamus  grunted and _ heaved, 
kicking wildly with his one free leg. But 
he could not loose those iron bands that 
pressed his knee into his face, and his 
back and neck into the dirt. Finally, the 
hawk-faced man in purple stepped up to 
the struggling athletes and parted them. 

‘Fie on thee, Hippodamus!”’ he cried. 
“To be caught in a grip like that! Ox! 
You will shame Crete yet! Get up and 
take your bath!” 

Sullenly the defeated wrestler rose to 
his pillar-like legs and shook his dark head 
as though dazed by the fall. His propor- 
tions were huge, and his muscles loomed 
lumpily as the afternoon sun, sifting 
through the pillars that walled the 
Palaestra, gleamed on his oiled skin. He 
was powerfully built, but beside the trim 
sturdiness of the victor it was evident 
that some of his bulk was fat. He glow- 
ered at his conqueror, wiped his dirty 
hands on a hairy chest, and walked away. 

Leonidas moved over to let his friend 
sit beside him. 

‘Well done, Charmio,” he said. There 
was a note of awe in his greeting. “How 
didst grapple him? It was too quick to 
see.” 

**He sought my fingers, as always,” 
panted the victor, “so I kept my fists 
tight. Then he tried to grip my ankle.” 

“To break your toes, no doubt,” said 
Leonidas bitterly. 

**—_but when he bent over,”” continued 
Charmio, “‘I grasped his neck and leg 
so.” He stood up and took the grip on 
Leonidas. 

The two moved to the center of the 
floor while Leonidas tried the cradle hold 
on his friend Charmio. Both were Thes- 
salians, with yellow hair, and when they 
first arrived at Olympia, had been taken for twins, for 
they were about the same size, and unlike other con- 
testants, wore animal hides. But Charmio was the 
elder. Both were tall and firmly knit, with broad 
shoulders tapering to slender waists. They moved 
quickly and gracefully about, like panthers with rip- 
pling muscles playing under brown skins. 

Satisfied that he had learned the hold, Leonidas 
straightened. 

“Tis a pity one must guard his fingers and toes,” 
he complained. “In Thessaly #é 

“We are not in Thessaly,” reminded Charmio. 
“If you can seize a man’s fingers or toes, you have an 
advantage. You need not break them.” 

Shortly the two were chatting of other things ‘as 
they scraped the sand and oil from their bodies with 
their strigils. Then they retired to the baths, and 
thence to the rubbing tables. 

While skillful hands massaged his tired muscles and 
anointed him with sweet smelling oils, Leonidas had 
time to reflect. Somehow he felt strangely depressed. 

Nine months before, he and Charmio, chosen from 
all the mountain tribes of Thessaly as their outstand- 
ing athletes, had made the long journey on horseback 
to Olympia to enter the Pentathlon lists. It had all 
been new and wonderful to him then, although Charmio 
was a “veteran,” for he had taken part in the games 
at the previous Olympiad. The great statues, the 
pillared temples, the long cool colonnades where he 
and Charmio walked in the evenings, all these had 
awed and thrilled him. 

But that was nine months ago. Now the long 
hours of training irked his free spirit. He wished to 





He pressed against a pillar as though to become a part of it 


roam his beloved hills behind his flocks again, armed 
with spear and sling. He recalled the contests on 
the village green, where he could outrun and out- 
jump the fleetest of them. Where only his friend 
and neighbor, Charmio, could pin his shoulders to 
the sward, or further hurl the discus and the spear. 

Somehow, even the final eliminations had been 
different back home. There the Pentathlon was a 
sport; here a business, and sometimes a sordid one. 
There it had been fun, with good-natured rivalry and 
a feast on the green afterwards; here it was a profes- 
sion, and nothing but work, work, work. 

True, he had improved greatly under the tutelage 
of the Hellanodicae. He had learned to hurl the 
wooden javelin-further than he had ever thrown his 
heavy spear; the smooth discus further than the crude 
stone; he had learned how to aid his natural fleetness 
with a quick start; how to tuck his legs under him in 
the jump to give him added distance. 

But it was in wrestling he had improved most, sur- 
prising even his trainers. Yet he had come to them 
well schooled, for Charmio had taught him much. 

“Ugh!” He grunted under the rubber’s hands as 
he was pressed down upon the stone table on which he 
lay. It brought him back from his hills to the present. 
Wrestling, that was what he had come to hate. That 
was why he was dissatisfied. 

Yet once he-had loved to wrestle, to pit legs against 
legs and back against back in a clean encounter, and 
feel the thrill of stubborn muscles bending to his own. 

What then did he fear? What made his days a 
burden and his sleep a nightmare of terrifying dreams? 
For years he had looked forward to training with 





these immortals in this city of surpassing 
beauty. Why did he hate it now? What 
made him wish to be back in his isolated 
mountain home when undying glory might 
be his lot? 

Then the truth smote him with a clari- 
fying light. It was not Olympia, nor the 
rigorous months of training; it was not 
homesickness; it was not wrestling. 
These were excuses, mental barriers he 
had erected to conceal the real reason. 

He was a coward, pretending courage, 
but bearing a load that sometimes nearly 
suffocated him with fear. And that load, 
that dead weight of hopelessness was 
Hippodamus! 

It was Hippodamus he feared as he had 
never feared another man! Swarthy- 
skinned Hippodamus from Crete, he of 
the pillar legs, the hairy chest, and the 
cruel, bullying manner. 

‘*He who breaks fingers and toes!”’ As 
Leonidas said it aloud accusingly, almost 
disdainfully, the load was partly lifted 
from him, for the recognition of his 
cowardice somehow ‘gave him strength. 
Confession was good for the soul; even 
confession to oneself. 

The masseur was through. Leonidas, 
muscles tingling, and a sense of well being 
flowing through his hungry, healthy self, 
smiled across at Charmio, smiled as he 
had not for several weeks. 

In his dressing-room he slipped into 
his soft skins and tied on his sandals. 
Then he raised his head to breathe deeply 
of the evening breeze coming across the 
plains of Elis, sweetened by the pines on 
the Hill of Cronus. Ah! It was good to 
be alive. And, after all, wrestling was 
only one of five events in the Pentathlon. 

He set his jaws, and clenching his fists, 
struck his taut stomach. It was likea rock. 
He’d give a good account of himself, any- 
way. It was cowardly to dwell on defeat. 
Was he not Leonidas, the “‘lion-hearted”’? 


- O, LEONIDAS! Art ready? I’m hungry as a 

bear.” It was Charmio, and together they 
walked from the Palaestra toward the training tables 
near the Bouleuterium. 

“To-morrow begins our last month of training,” 
said Charmio. “Phormius speaks to us in the 
Gymnasium.” 

“About what?” 

“As chief of the Hellanodicae, he must explain 
some rules, and tell us how to conduct ourselves during 
the rites. He will speak of starting before the trumpet; 
of overstepping the mark in the jumping pit; of the 
prayers and sacrifices to be made before the Games. 
Next day he speaks to the boxers and wrestlers in the 
Palaestra. He is a good man, Phormius, and fair. 
They say he once was a great athlete.” 

“Tis well he comes to the Palaestra,” said Leonidas 
meaningly. 

Charmio glanced sharply at his friend, and saw 
a frown on his handsome face. 

**What meanest thou?” he asked. 

“There are some who need to learn the spirit of 
Olympia,” answered Leonidas. ‘“‘Some who should 
be taught what is fair and unfair.” He paused in 
bitter reflection. ‘I'll tell thee, Charmio,” he said 
finally, taking the other’s arm in a spirit of confidence. 
“Tt is Hippodamus.” 

“T like him not myself,” said Charmio. “But to- 
day I bested him!” He laughed in recollection of the 
affair. 

“But didst see the look he gave thee when he left 
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the wrestling floor? It boded thee no good. And 
later Messenus was talking to him.” 

“Ho, ho! Leonidas!’” Charmio threw back his 
head and laughed at the other’s fears. “Should I 
quake at the glance of a dog from Crete? I, who 
can throw any man in Thessaly? And what has 
Messenus to do with me?” 

‘Listen, Charmio, and I'll tell thee all. To-day, 
while thou wert being sanded, I wrestled with Creon, 
the Spartan. He threw me fairly, in two falls.” 

“Ah! Creon can teach thee much. He is favored 
to win the Pentathlon. He throws the discus as 
Zeus throws the thunderbolt.” 

‘He will no more,” said Leonidas significantly. 

“What meanest thou? Come, thou speak’st in 
riddles!” 

Leonidas lowered his voice, for other athletes were 
hurrying by on their way to the training tables. 

‘‘Messenus was officiating. He called Creon to 
the ring again, although the Spartan had not rested. 
‘Thou need’st to train against greater strength,’ said 
Messenus tohim. Then he beckoned to Hippodamus, 
who was waiting. ‘Come, pit your strength against 
Creon,’ he said. So they wrestled.” 

“Well, what of it? Do they not often wrestle?”’ 

“Not as they did to-day,” said Leonidas. “From 
the start I feared for Creon. He was tired, and 
Hippodamus gave him no rest, but pressed him cruelly, 
butting, and leaning on him with his great weight. 
Both were oiled, but the Spartan was sanded, and 
Hippodamus was not. It might have been an 
even match, but Creon’s hands ‘slipped often.” 
“Not sanded? Strange!” 

“Finally Hippodamus gripped Creon’s fingers 


with one hand, and his wrist with the other. He a 


bent them back with all his strength, although 
Creon cried out he was downed.” 

Charmio read the rest in Leonidas’ scathing 
look. 

“and broke them?” he asked in an unbe- 
lieving whisper. 

“Yes. They cracked as when a dog cracks 
a marrow bone. Creon fainted from the pain.” 

“ Hippodamus is adog!’’ Charmioclenched his 
fists. “By Heracles! It means Creon will not wres- 
tle this Olympiad.” Then he brightened. “Still, 
he has a chance. He can run and jump and—” 
He stopped at sight of his friend’s expression. 

“Hippodamussaw to that,” said Leonidas bit- 
terly. ‘He broke Creon’s throwing hand! Didst 
ever try to heave the discus or hurl the javelin 
with four broken fingers?” 

Charmio saw it all now. 
“By Zeus, he 7s a cur!” he 
cried. “To cripple a fine 
athlete! What did Messenus 
say? Ill wager he struck 
him down in anger!” 

“Messenus?”’ asked Leon- 
idas with a sneer of con- 
tempt. “Not he.” He 
looked around before whis- 
pering in Charmio’s ear, for 
to speak disrespectfully of 
the Holy Ten, the Hellano- 
dicae who trained them and 
conducted the Games, was 
sacrilege of the worst sort. 

“Messenus is a Cretan, 
too!” remarked Leonidas 
slowly. “Both are from 
Cnossus.” 

“You think—?” Charmio 
dared not express the awful 
conclusion. Favoritism, cor- 
ruption, perhaps, at the 
Olympic Games? It was 
unbelievable! 
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He had learned how to aid his natural 
fleetness with a quick start 








Leonidas shrugged his broad shoulders. 
“You know as much as I,” he said. “I merely told 
you what I saw. I tried to stop it. Messenus chided 
me for my protest. Said I had a woman’s heart.” 

Charmio was thoughtful. Then he _ gripped 
Leonidas’ arm. 

“Didst say Hippodamus scowled at me _ this 
afternoon?” 

“If looks could kill,” answered Leonidas, “thou 
wouldst be with the gods now!” 

The two youths were quiet as they entered the stone 
flagged dining-hall, where at a long oak table they 
partook of dried figs, bread, cheese, and wine. 

On this night neither relished the simple fare. 
For across the table from them sat Hippodamus, 
darkly scowling. 


HAT night Leonidas could not sleep. It was 
warm, and a bright half-moon shone directly on 
his cot from between tall pillars.» Through his un- 
happy mind raced the events of the day, and always 














































in the center of whatever scene he would conjure 
up, was the leering face of Hippodamus. 

Perhaps his mind would be at ease if he could talk 
to Zeus. He rose quietly, slipped on his best skin, 
a beautiful tawny lion pelt, and without his sandals, 
tiptoed across the stone floor of the room. 

It was forbidden to leave the sleeping quarters 
after the evening trumpet had blown, and Leonidas 
well knew the risk he was taking. But if he were care- 
ful, and kept in the shadows, he would not be seen. 
He heid his breath as he passed close to a cot where 
a huge bulk was snoring in the darkness, and then 
between pillars into the open. 

All was quiet. Before him loomed the wall of the 
Altis. Cautiously, he slipped through the south gate 
into the sacred city. The marble temples and the 
great statues were bathed in a creamy light. Keeping 
in the shadows, he crossed the Festal Square toward 
the Temple of Zeus. 

He paused just once, to glance up at the statue of 
Victory, on tiptoe on her tall column, her marble wines 
gleaming in the bright moonlight. She seemed almost 
to speak to him as she held forth the laurel wreath 
in her outstretched hand. He wondered if Nike would 
ever descend in the flesh to place the coveted wreath 
on his brow. Perhaps at some future Olympiad, 
where there was no Hippodamus. 

On the steps of the Temple he stopped again, his 
heart beating fast. What if one of the priests should 
be about? The moonlight cast into relief the frieze 
above his head where were depicted the twelve labors 
of the mighty Heracles. Ah! If he but had the 
strength of a Heracles he would fear no man, not even 
Hippodamus! 

He crept within the vast temple. It was still and 
cool here. He crossed a wide 
stone floor, moving like a shadow. 
Then listening with all his ears, 
he opened the door to the great 
throne room. Quietly he shut the 
door behind him, and stood trans- 
fixed with awe at the sight. 

Before him on a huge throne sat 
Zeus, his head with its golden curls 
dim against the high ceiling. Inone 
hand was a golden scepter, and 
perched on the other, an eagle. In- 
cense rose from somewhere near his 
golden sandals, and drifting slowly 
up, seemed to place that great 
head among the clouds. Never 
had the god seemed so impressive 
toLeonidas. He stretched out his 
arms toward the giver of victories. 

“Mighty Zeus,” he whispered 
half aloud, “give me strength and 
courage. May those who would 
undo me be defeated. May I con- 
test fearlessly in the Games. If I 
am to lose, may I lose like a hero.” 
Then, as an afterthought: “‘Send 
me an omen of thy interest.” 

He paused. It seemed almost 
those eyes had looked at him, the 
expression on that bearded face 
grown kindly. Or was it the curl- 
ing smoke? 

Leonidas turned, and his heart 
was light as he moved toward the 
closed door. Then he heard a 
sound, like bare feet walking, and 

his blood froze in his veins. He 
stopped and pressed against a 
’ pillar, as though to become 
a part of it. His heart was 
knocking and he listened, eyes 
wide with fear. 
(Continued on page 37) 
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# gend heroes can find a place 
among that small group of 
men who work thirty fathoms 
below the sea. 


URT LANE swung his lean length out of the 
narrow upper berth and dropped nimbly to 
the floor of the small cabin. He rolled easily 
with the ship as he stood with widespread 
legs and screwed his fists into his sleep-filled eyes. 
Suddenly he realized what had awakened him. 

It wasn’t the slapping of the waves against the 
sides of his father’s diving tender. Nor was it the 
creaking of the anchor chains in the hawse pipes; nor 
the steady chug-chugging of the air compressor. No! 
It wasn’t any of those natural noises that had yanked 
him from fitful dreams. 

It was the excited shouting of men’s voices, and 
the thump of running feet out on the deck that had 
snapped him from his sleep. And those sounds meant 
just one thing—a naccident; and accidents, he knew, 
were usually serious affairs when they happened 
around deep-sea diving outfits. 

He pulled on his heavy wool socks and reached for 
the brass doorknob. Suddenly his young muscles 
stiffened like steel wires. A picture stayed his hand. 

In one moment the scene that had been enacted out 
there on the deck that evening flashed before his eyes 

As he had stepped from the tug to the diving tender, 
his father had suddenly appeared before him. And 
Kurt had been rudely disappointed in thinking that 
his year of absence had changed the attitude of Lane 
senior. He had brought back news, but he had never 
had a chance to tell it. 

“What! ! Youback! !’’ His father had shouted the 
angry words right in front of the crew of the two boats. 

“There is no place here for the likes of you, and 
you know it.”” The old diver had choked with anger. 
**When the tug goes back with the barge of salvage I 
want you to be on it. Understand?”’ He had smacked 
a thick fist into the calloused palm of his other hand. 

“You had your chance a year ago,”’ his father had 
continued in a bellowing, fog-horn bass. ‘“‘And what 
did you do with it? Ill tell you. You proved yourself 
a spineless jellyfish, didn’t you? Got panicky at 
fifteen fathom! All you could remember was the 
emergency signal, and when we answered your four 
jerks and pulled you out you were gasping from fright. 
Scared stiff, and white as a sheet! Bah! Yellow’d 
been a more appropriate color.” 

“But, dad, that was my first dive,’ Kurt had said, and 
before he could continue his father had interrupted. 

“Yes, and you made up your mind it would be your 
last, too, didn’t you? Sneaked off ’cause I gave you a 
bawling out! And now, after almost a year, you come 
sneaking back.” 

“Tm not sneaking back,”’ Kurt had protested, “I 
came here to tell you——”’ 


** And you’ve wasted your time,” the older man had 
roared. “‘Go on hack to your soft shore job—pushin’ 
a pen or whatever it was. The tug don’t leave till 
morning, but when it does I want you to be on it. I 
suppose you'll have to sleep some place so go take your 
old berth, and keep out of the way of men that are 
working. We're going to hoist all night.” 

“But, dad—’”’ Again Kurt had tried to speak, but 
his father had silenced him with a hastily raised hand. 

“And don’t ‘dad’ me,” he had stormed. “I’m 
telling you like I did then: I don’t admit siring any 
yellow whelps.” And with that he had turned on his 
heel, leaving Kurt frozen to the deck, his heart 
squeezed dry by the unwarranted words. 

Through sudden angry tears, so few that the crew 
had not been aware of them, he had watched his father 
walk away. He had never been so hurt in all of his 
twenty years, and he had a moment of bitter battle 
with himself. If that had been anyone but his father, 
he knew he would have grabbed. 
one wide shoulder, spun him 
around, and planted his fist in 
his face. 


A] OW, as he stood with one 
4%‘ hand on the doorknob, 
that same surge of anger swept 
over him. Just for a second 
it lingered, and then it gave 
way to the thread of thought 
that had been running through 
his mind when he had fallen 
off into a fretful sleep. He 
tried to find an excuse for his 
father’s unfair attitude. 

In the white, cork-stippled 
panel of the door he seemed to 
see the angry face of the scene 
on the deck. The past year 
had grayed the hair at the 
temples, and the eyes, though 
blue and hard as glacier ice, 
seemed to have a fathomless 
sadness behind their outward 
appearance of wrath. 

Kurt recalled that the hun- 
dreds of small veins in the 
cheeks—tiny blood vessels that 
had been pressure ruptured 
from long hours spent at ex- 
treme depths—were purple 
with ire. He wondered if his 
father’s heart had not perhaps 
suffered from continued work 
beneath the weight of the sea, 
for, though Lane senior was 
many years past what was con- 
sidered a safe age for such work, 
he still enjoyed an enviable 
reputation as a master diver. 
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Kurt was still trying to find an excuse for his self- 
made, hard-headed parent when more shouts came to 
him from out there on the deck. With a vicious jerk he 
swung the door open and ran for the diving stage 
beneath the flood lights. He threaded his familiar 
way through the scattered piles of gear and came to a 
sudden tense halt among the men. 

The wreckmaster was vainly calling his father’s 
name into the mouthpiece of the batteryless Troica 
phone, and Kurt’s eyes, blue and anxious beneath the 
windblown foretop of raven black hair, were fastened 
on his face. 

He didn’t ask what was the matter. He didn’t have 
to. His ears told him that the wreckmaster wa; 
getting no answer, and a hurried glance informed him 
that the one pair of lines being “fished” by an alert 
tender were fouled below. The fact that there was 
but a single pair of lines over the rail was a shock. 
For a second his teeth chattered, and it wasn’t from 
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the knife-like wind that cut through his only covering 
of heavy underwear, either. 

“‘Where’s Tom Blake? In the ‘iron doctor’?” He 
jerked his head toward the big-recompression tank. 

The wreckmaster nodded. ‘Yes, Tom’s under 
about thirty pounds. Tore his suit and’ we had to 
yank him out ina hurry. Your dad stayed down there 
alone, and now we can’t get any word from him. 
Not even a manual.” 

The brief explanation drew a complete picture for 
Kurt. He hadn’t been around his father’s salvage 
boat ever since his mother had died without learning 
how such things happen. He could see the two men 
working in the hold of the sunken freighter thirty- 
five fathoms below the tossing deck beneath his 


feet. 

They would be feeling their way around in the 
dimness of the undersea lamp, loading copper ingots 
onto the hoisting platform. Then Tom’s suit had 
probably caught on a sharp piece of torn steel. He 
had signalled topside, and they had pulled him up 
without stopping at various depths to let the nitrogen 
bubbles work out of his blood. 

He had been slapped into the big steel tank, and 
then the air had been turned on until he was back 
under pressure again. He was under thirty pounds 
now, and it would be a long time before the gradual 
bleeding of the air would do away with the pressure 
and make it possible for him to step out into free 
atmosphere again. It would be useless to count on 
any help from Tom Blake. 


K sss face, glistening under the wash of fine 

spray that feathered up over the boat’s low rail, 
was white and drawn. He looked down into the 
black waters. 

His father was down there with his lines fouled. Of 
course that in itself didn’t mean anything. The deep 
tug of the currents and the turns of the tide often 
twisted the lines around the hundreds of projections 
that made up a sunken wreck; but why didn’t he 
answer the phone that was clamped beside his cheek 
on the inside of the big globular helmet? And, if the 
phone was out of order, why didn’t he get hold of the 
line this side of where it was fouled and communicate 
with the top by jerks? Manual signals were used long 
before phones had been invented. 

Was he unconscious? It looked that way. Kurt 
knew that if such was the case, it was indeed serious. 
In the few seconds that it had taken these thoughts 
to click through his mind a change had come over his 
face. Where there had been written a puzzled anxiety, 
determination had now etched deep lines. There 
was only one thing to do, and he was going to do it— 
doctor’s orders be darned. 

“Break out a suit!” There was a whipcracker on 





a dresser standing helplessly by. 

“You goin’ down, kid?” There was an irritating 
note of astonishment in the wreckmaster’s tone. Kurt 
wheeled around. 

“Certainly I’m going down,” he snapped. His 
eyes were blazing, and every lean muscle taut. He 
waited, ready to tear anyone apart that made one 
nasty remark. These men had heard his father’s 
angry tirade that evening, but it was about time they 
learned that he took those tongue lashings only from 
his dad. Not a word was spoken, and the dresser 
came running back with a suit. 

Kurt rammed his legs into the stiff, rubberized 
fabric and dropped to a low bench that the wreckmas- 
ter pulled up for the purpose. The dresser started 
at once strapping on the thirty-pound, lead-soled 
shoes. Another “bear” slipped the breast-plate 
under his collar and pulled up the bib. With expert 
fingers, he threaded the twelve bright studs through 
their corresponding holes in the suit and placed the 
four-section metal strap over them. He tightened 
up the nuts. 

Kurt pulled himself to his feet, and the two bears 
draped him with an eighty-pound sausage belt, and 
back and breast weights of equal heft. The wreck- 
master watched the whole proceeding with keen eyes. 

“One thing I want you to know afore you drop over 
this rail, lad,”’ he said, shooting a brown squirt out 
into the heaving sea. “Don’t take what your old man 
said last night too much to heart. He’s had lots of 
trouble on this job an’ he’s kinda upset—been makin’ 
too many dips hisself ’cause he couldn’t get anybody 
*cept Tom Blake that’d work at this depth durin’ bad 
weather. He needs a good rest, that’s what he needs.” 

Kurt turned a quick smile on the wreckmaster. “I 
understand my father, thoroughly,” he said, and 
then he made a hurried test of the phone in the big 
tinned copper helmet. 

“Give me plenty of slack to work with while I’m 
down there,” he called to the tender, and then he 
braced himself against the quarter turn that locked the 
bayonet joint as the bear dropped the big globe over 
his head. 

Through the freshly wiped face port, Kurt could 
see the wreckmaster watching him with approving 
eyes as he tested his control and exhaust valves. 
Some one handed him an undersea lamp and he took 
a couple of lumbering steps to the rail. His hand 
dropped to his belt—an instinctive gesture. A 
diver’s last thought is always for his knife. 

Kurt raised his hand in a signal that he was ready. 
There was a light answering tap on the top of the 
helmet, and he slipped over the rail with the shot- 
rope in his free hand. He dropped below the surface. 

As the water closed over him he stopped his descent. 


Through his 
brain flashed all 
the stories he 
had heard about 
the dreaded 
“ spread - eagle”’ 
and here it was 


the end of the order as he snapped it into the face of 






Again he tried the valves. A steady steam of bubble 
came from the escape at the back of his head, and he 
let himself drop down the line. The weight of the 
sea increased rapidly, pressing the suit hard against 
his chilled flesh. He gave himself more air by a quick 
turn of the control valve on his chest, but -he was 
careful to keep plenty of negative buoyancy so that 
his descent would be rapid. 

His lamp made a weird, greenish effulgence of the 
sea that clasped him in its all-encompassing embrace. 
His breath shortened, although he was undergoing 
no tax of exertion, and the fingers sliding along the 
shot-rope seemed to be made of ice. 


OWN! Down! Down! The roar in his helmet 

increased, and as each succeeding wave passed 

far above him his body twisted in the agony of sud- 

denly added pressure. Something seemed to close his 

nostrils, choke his throat, and grip his heart. His 

lower lip wanted to tremble, and he gripped it angrily 
in his strong teeth. 

He figured he must be about twenty-five fathoms, 
now. A hundred and fifty feet, deeper than he had 
ever been and a depth at which even the most ex- 
perienced begin to take their work seriously. His 
ears buzzed madly. 

At last his feet lit beside the cleat to which the 
shot-line had been bent. A vagrant, invisible current 
pulled at him, and he clung to the rope as he swung 
his lamp around. 

“Good work, lad!” The wreckmaster’s cheery 
compliment came to him in flat and distorted tones 
from the phones. Kurt suddenly realized that he had 
forgotten to notify topside by the time-honored cry: 
*On the bottom.” The wreckmaster must have heard 
the metallic clang through the phone wires when his 
feet hit the steel deck. 

“Thanks! Give me slack,” he called. And then he 
leaned against the weight of the sea and current, and 
traced his father’s lines to the square, black mouth of 
a hatch. He dropped down through the hole, taking 
care that his lines were clear. The buzzing in his ears 
changed to church bells. 

He landed on the half-loaded cargo hoisting plat- 
form and swept his light around the black hold. His 
father was no place around. He took a couple of 
hurried steps first to this side and then to that. They 
were hurried steps as gauged by the drain on his young 
strength, but they were more like slow-motion pic- 
tures than anything else. 

He jabbed his lamp into black corners, and every- 
where he saw copper ingots, bilious green with verdi- 
gris. There was no sign of his father, nor the lines, 
for that matter. He stood still for a moment and 
forced his tortured brain to constructive thought. 
The lines led through the hatch and 

A tremor shook him from head to foot. Behind the 
glass port his face turned a pasty white, and the hand 
that held the lamp seemed to rebel against the com- 
mand of his brain. Slowly, it raised the light, and 
with it Kurt’s helmet tilted back. It was all he could 
do to keep from closing his eyes, for he knew what he 
would see even before the dim rays of light disclosed the 
bloated, cruciform outlines against the overhead deck. 

A cry strangled in Kurt’s throat. The air in his 
helmet seemed suddenly muggy and unsatisfying to 
his pressure ridden lungs. Through his brain flashed 
all the stories he had heard about the dreaded “‘ spread- 
eagle,” that bugbear of divers, and here it was with 
his father in its lethal grip. 
(Continued on page 28) 








HERE were entirely too many fires 
in Deerfoot Camp and “Endie”’ 
Endicott felt a net of circumstantial 
evidence wrapping around him. This 
is the first half of a two-part story. 


OU didn’t start it?” Gil’s voice was 
incredulous. 
“Sorry to disappoint you.” Endie—on 
the books of Deerfoot Camp he was 
Charles Endicott—smiled a little lop-sidedly. “* But— 
I didn’t.” 
“You didn’t?” gasped Gil. “But—then what about 
your sneaker?” 
“Oh, you knew about that, eh? You might have 
tipped me off. As it was, I looked an awful fool, I 
guess. ‘The Doc took the blamed thing out of hiding, 


held it up and asked if it was mine, and I, poor fish, 


made a grab for it, smiling all over, and said, ‘Yes, 
sir. Thank you so much!’ Can you tie that? Of course 
the sneaker was the—the culminating evidence.” 

They were standing at the edge of the platform 
before Tent 16. Virgil Foster was one of the Camp’s 
Junior Councillors; Endie was his tent-mate, and 
very good friend. 

Last night the Camp had been awakened by wild 
alarms to find the ice-house in flames. This morning 
all that remained was a rounded mound of ice coated 
with charred sawdust. According to the evidence, 
someone had opened the small window into the store 
closet in front of the ice compartment and introduced 
a match. The night of the Fourth of July had been 
stormy, and when the celebration had ended there 
had remained unexploded sundry rockets, Roman 
candles, pin-wheels and similar fireworks, and those 
had been subsequently collected by a cautious Council, 
and stored in the ice-house to await a future occasion. 
Sim Potter, the cook’s helper, sleeping in a tent 
nearby, had been aroused by the sounds of explosions, 
and he and “Pop” Conklin had been the first on the 
scene. But the small structure was already burning 
merrily then, and although the cook and his helper 
battled with fire-extinguishers until others joined 
them to form a bucket brigade, the outcome was 
never in doubt. Fortunately there was no breath of 
air stirring and the Mess Hall, only twenty feet away, 
was never in danger. The only clue to the affair was 
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It sounded like the door 
being closed softly 


discovered by Sim, and afterward he handed it over 
to the Chief. It was a canvas sneaker, found within 
a few yards of the ice-house, and, like most of those 
worn at the Camp, it had its owner’s name printed 
plainly on it. The name was C. A. Endicott. 

After breakfast, the Chief, Doctor Waters, and 
several of the Senior Councillors conducted an in- 
vestigation. Summoned to headquarters half an 
hour ago, Endie had just returned. 

“The Doe didn’t believe you?” 

Endie shook his head. “You can’t really blame 
him. You hardly believe me yourself. But I do wish 
he could have—well, could have given me a little more 
time, at least, to try and clear myself.” 

The fact was, this wasn’t the Camp’s first fire-scare. 
If it had been, Endie’s chances of having the Chief 
believe him might have been better. 

Endie had arrived at Camp a week after it had 
opened, a brown-eyed, merry-faced, good-looking 
chap with, as was speedily demonstrated, a propensity 
for larking. With his arrival, life at Deerfoot gained 
in interest and even excitement. Things began to 


happen; mysterious, amusing, sometimes sensational 


things. As, for instance, the perfectly gorgeous fire 
in Tent 5. Tent 5 was occupied by Junior Councillor 
Putney—“‘Put” in local parlance— and “Shorty” 


Houltser; also by two others, but they didn’t matter. ° 


Put and Shorty, despite a difference in age, were close 
pals. Neither was popular, and that fact may have 
thrown them together. From the first Put disliked 
Endie and made no effort to conceal it. 


HE Camp was aroused by cries of “Fire!” to wit- 

ness Tent 5 glowing crimson in the darkness, while 
a volume of black smoke and four pajamaed forms 
poured through the doorway. It was said, perhaps 
untruthfully, that Put hadn’t stopped running until 
he reached the pond. Investigation showed that 
someone had introduced a can of red fire, left over 


from the Fourth of July, into the center of the tent. 
The perpetrator of the harmless but amusing hoax 
was not discovered. It seemed to Gil strange that 
Endie wasn’t suspected. To Gil, Endie had con- 
fessed in confidence. Put, annoyed by the ragging 
he received, swore revenge, but as a not very earnest 
investigation failed to implicate anyone, revenge was 
denied him. It apparently occurred to him no more 
than to others that the innocent-visaged Endicott was 
the villain. 

The incident passed into history. Then had come 
this later catastrophe, of a quite different nature, a 
real fire this time, and no mistake. 

Gil took a deep breath. 

“So you're fired.” 

“Sure.” 

“Gee, I’m sorry, Endie!” 

“So am I. Nobody likes to be—well, sent away in 
disgrace. Of course it’s only a week to the end of 
camp, but I thought we were going to have a pile of 
fun, with most of the crowd away on the Long Trip. 
But it isn’t to be. I’m to start along with the bunch 
tomorrow and go to Trippville. The Doc says I can 
get a real nice train there.” 

“Was there any other evidence besides the 
sneaker?” 

“Sure thing. That was the climax, but there was 
plenty more. The Doc began by asking me flat- 
footed about the red fire business, and I had to come 
clean. I think either Put or Shorty, or maybe both 
of ’em, put him onto that. Way I figure it, Bob Zack 
told them about the can of red fire he left over his 
bunk when he moved out of this tent to make room 
for me when I came, and how he couldn’t find ii 
yesterday when he wanted it to take along on the trip. 
and Put tumbled. It gave him a fine chance to get 
even with me for throwing that scare into him, you 
see. 

Gil nodded. “They were both in Headquarters 
this morning; Put and Shorty together.” 

“T thought so. the Doc’s absolutely convinced 
that I'm one of those—what do you call ’em?—pyro- 
maniacs. Can’t say I blame him much. Though I 
do think he might have believed me more, and the 
circumstantial evidence less.” 

**But, Endie, look here. How did your sneaker get 
where Sim found it? Were you up there—before the 
fire?” 

“That, of course, is the big mystery. I took my 
sneakers off for Silence yesterday. Afterward | 
thought it would be cooler if I went barefoot, and I 
shoved them back at the foot of the bunk here and 
went around all the rest of the day without ‘em. 
And got a peach of a stone-bruise doing it! That's 
the last time I remember seeing them. Last night 
when I woke up with everyone yelling ‘Fire!’ I could 
find only one of them. I thought it had got away 
under the bunk or somewhere. When I looked this 
morning [ still couldn’t find it, but you can bet | 
didn’t have any idea that the Doc was treasuring it! 
Yes, sir, that’s the mysterious part of the whole 
business. How did the accused’s sneaker get to the 
scene of the crime?” 

“Someone could have taken it out of the tent,” 
offered Gil tentatively. 

“Sure, but why? Also who? Or Whom?” 

“You don’t suppose—” Gil hesitated with wrinkled 
forehead. “It isn’t likely that Shorty—Gee, no. 
he wouldn’t be that dirty!” 

“How you talk!” said Endie mockingly. “I’m 
surprised at-you!” 

Gil viewed the other with a frown. “You mean that 
you think Shorty did take it?” 

“Of course,” laughed Endie. “Let me tell you 
something. You probably thought I was playing 
baby about that foot of mine, but it really did hurt 
like the very dickens; does still, but not so much; and 
two or three times after I'd got asleep last night | 
woke up on account of it. And once when I was 
awake I thought I heard a noise. It sounded like the 
door being closed softly. I didn’t think much of it at 
the time; that bruise was hurting too much; and prett) 
soon I went to sleep again. But now I sort of think 


“that maybe someone opened the door, reached in and 


grabbed that sneaker. It wouldn’t be difficult. It 
was only about three feet from the door, you see.” 
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“Did you tell the Doc?” 
Endie’s brows went up. “Hardly! -It would have 
sounded pretty weak to him, I guess. Besides, he 
might have asked me if I suspected anyone. Then 
I'd have had either to tell a fib or squeal on Shorty, 
and I wasn’t keen for that. No, I just stuck to my 
story. The sneaker was mine, but I didn’t know how 
it had got to the ice-house. Naturally, he thought I 
was lying. Who wouldn’t?” 

“But what’s the sense in protecting Shorty? He’s 
done you a dirty trick, you boob. He’s got you fired, 
and you're going to let him get away with it! That’s 
crazy!” 

“But, my impetuous friend, I can’t prove a thing! 
All I’ve got are suspicions. And even if I could 
prove that Shorty swiped my sneaker and dropped 
a match where it would do the most good—or harm— 
I couldn’t tell on him, could I? I 
mean to say, Gil, a fellow doesn’t 
squirm out of a scrape by plaster- 
ing another guy, does he? In the 
best circles, I mean.” 

“A fellow has a right to pro- 
tect himself. Anyway. if you’re 
too blamed finicky to tell what 
you know, I’m not!” 

“Oh, yes, you are!” 

“Am I? You wait and see.” 

“T won’t see a thing. In the 
first place, I’ve told you in con- 
fidence——” 

“I'm a J. C., and councillors 
aren’t suppose to receive con- 
fidences. It’s their duty % 

“Be your age! Why didn’t you 
report me when I fessed up to the 
red fire stunt? Anyhow, all 
you've got to tell is that I say I 
thought I heard someone outside 
the tent. That’s not evidence. 
The Doe would think I was mak- 
ing up the yarn to throw suspi- 





cion on someone else. No, you 
keep quiet, old dear. After all 


I’m missing only about a week of 
camp; and I’ll be back next sum- 
mer if the Doc will take me. Now 
how about a swim? Remember 
that this is my last day, and I’ve 
got to pile a lot of fun into it! I 
wonder if Shorty’s in the pond 
and if I can drown him. Sit still; 
T’ll get the suits.” 


HE next day, Friday, wit- 
nessed the departure of most 
of the inhabitants of Deerfoot 
Camp on the Long Trip which 
annually brought the season to its 
close. They crossed the pond in 
boats, piled into two big motor- 
coaches and sped gaily away. 
With them went Endie, in Gil’s 
opinion far more cheerful than the 
occasion warranted. He didn’t 
seem to mind the parting one half 
as much as Gil did. Gil was pretty 
low-spirited all that day. It was 
a hot, humid day, the sun an ob- 
scured bronze disc in a sky turned 
amber by forest fires raging un- 
checked, according to report, along 
the Maine-New Brunswick border. 
Doctor Waters, three of the 
Senior Councillors, and one of 
the Juniors had gone on the 
motor trip. Left at Camp were 
eleven of the boys: one Senior 
Councillor, Tom Sterry; two Jun- 
ior Councillors, Gil and his good 
friend ‘‘Jigger’’ Ruthers; Pop 
Conklin, the cook, and Sim Pot- 
ter, his helper; sixteen in all. Reg- 
ular routine was largely aban- 
doned, and, since the hot weather 
continued, they spent a large part 
of the time in the water. Shorty 
Houltser, deprived of the com- 
panionship of Put, who had taken 
the trip, and not much of a favor- 
ite with those who remained, ap- 
peared to be having rather a lean 
time. Both Gil and Jigger showed 
plainly their aversion to his society. 
It was Gil’s notion that Shorty had 
remained in Camp because he knew 
he wasn’t wanted, but Jigger ex- 
ploded that theory. 


1932 


“T heard him telling Put that motor-coaches made 
him sick. Riding in ’em, I mean. Say, you don’t 
suppose we could get hold of the rotter and make 
him come clean?” 

“About Endie? How would you do it? ‘Torture 
him? Or are you proposing to appeal to his better 
nature? Because if you are, you’re crazy. He hasn’t 
any. 

“Oh, I guess he has. Everyone has. And here’s 
something funny. Sometimes it’s seemed to me that 
Shorty’s putting on a lot of that hatred on Endie.” 

“You are crazy.” 

“Maybe, but I’ve watched him sometimes. Ever 
notice how he tags Endie around? Well, he does. 
He’s forever scowling at Endie and being nasty, but 
if he really hates him as much as he lets on why does 
he always stick around where he is?” 


The front line of the fire was now about half-way_up the western slope 
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“That’s easy! He doesn’t want to miss a chance 
to make himself disagreeable. What are you trying 
to do? Tell me that he has a crush on Endie?” 

“N-no, not exactly that, but—Well, it’s sort of 
funny!” 

Pop issued iced-tea for supper, and although Tom 
Sterry declared that he could taste burnt sawdust, he 
and the others partook liberally, for this was another 
breathless evening. Afterwards they went over to 
Assembly Hall, turned on the radio and sat on 
the porch in the starlit darkness, and listened and 
talked. 

At half-past nine Tom sent the campers off to bed, 
and a few minutes later Pop and Sim retired to their 
tent behind the kitchen, Pop announcing as he 
knocked his pipe out: “There’s a pitcher of milk 
in the ice-chest, Tom. And I guess there’s a few 
doughnuts left. Good night, 
boys.” 

After that there was silence 
until Tom yawned and stretched. 
“T’m as sleepy as all get out,” he 
confessed, “‘but it’s so hot in the 
tent I hate to go to bed.” 

“How about stretching out here 
to-night?” asked Jigger. ‘We 
could fetch our mattresses 

“Pop’s coming back,” inter- 
rupted Gil. “Must have left his 
tobacco pouch.” 

“That isn’t Pop,” said Tom, 
staring into the darkness beyond 
the Mess Hall. 

“Who goes there?” challenged 
Jigger. 

“Friend,” was the answer. 

There was a moment of incred- 
ulous silence, and then Gil scram- 
bled off the porch. 

“Endie!”” he shouted. 

“Well,” Endie was explaining a 
minute later,‘‘after they ’d 
dumped me out at the station in 
Trippville I got to thinking, and 
the more I thought the less I fan- 
cied going home. You know if 
it’s as hot as this in Maine it must 
be something fierce in New York. 
So I checked my big bag, found a 
shoe salesman who was coming 
over this way after supper, and 
here I am.” 

“Where’s the other bag?’’ 
asked Tom. 

“T cached it in the bushes at 
the end of the wood road. I’ve 
got all I'll need for tonight.”” He 
displayed a pocket comb and a 
toothbrush. I’m travelling light.” 

““Mean to say you walked all 
the way around the south end of 
the pond in the dark?’’ demanded 
Jigger. “Why, gosh, it’s nearly 
two miles!” 

“That’s in the daytime,” said 
Endie. “It’s nearer six at night!” 

“Well, what’s the idea?” in- 
quired Tom. “I suppose you 
know that when a fellow gets sent 
away he isn’t expected to turn up 
again a few hours later. Person- 
ally, I’m delighted to see your 
ugly face again, but how the Doc- 
tor is going to take it is some- 
thing very much else.” 

“I’ve considered that,” replied 
Endie tranquilly. “You see, Tom, 
I don’t belong to the Camp any 
more,so my — my status is 
changed. I’m a guest.” 

“You’re a what?” 

“Guest. Councillors are al- 
lowed to have guests, aren’t they? 
That’s what I’ve always under- 
stood.” 

**Sure,”’ laughed Tom. “‘ Whose 
guest are you?” 

“That’s up to you fellows. I’m 
not particular.” 

“You're visiting me,” declared 
Gil. 

“All of us,” said Jigger. 

“Endie, you’re a wonder,” Tom 
chuckled. “But you win. You can 
be a guest. Just the same, it will 
be a relief to me if you'll end your 
visit before the Doctor gets back!” 

(Continued on page 44) 
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i es strange case of 
the hidden pearls. 


ICK came whistling up the 
walk to the old house, 
snapping his fingers at 
the police dog that fol- 

lowed him. 

“Come here, King, old boy.” The 
beautiful animal bounded to eager 
attention at his side, then sprang 
away again in pursuit of the ball Dick 
had thrown. 

“Well, King likes the place already,” announced 
Dick to his mother and sister who had preceded him 
and were standing on the porch. “Bring it here, boy. 
Bring it here, King.” 

“But it’s so big and dark and forsaken looking, 
Mother,” looking around at the barrenness of the 
great, scantily furnished rooms of the weather-beaten 
house. 

*‘Just wait until we put our furniture in, Madge,” 
her mother replied. “I’m sure it won’t look so empty 
then.” 

“But whatever will our friends think?” The girl 
seemed unable to reconcile herself to the necessity of 
living in this habitation of a more glorious past, in a 
part of the city that had once known the intimacies 
of the social world, but had slipped forgotten into the 
darkness of “‘down-town” oblivion. 

‘Please, Madge,” pleaded her mother. “Don’t 
talk like that. Don’t let your father hear you com- 
plain. He’s having a hard enough time as it is, and 
every bit of discontent you show makes him feel worse. 
Come, let’s get busy while Dick’s here to help us.” 

“Say, Mom,” said Dick. “You know, I bet you 
could sell all this old furniture and stuff for a lot of 
money. For antiques, or something. Why didn’t you 
buy the house too? You sure could sell it for an 
antique.” 

“I did have some such thought about the furniture, 
son,” Mrs. Atwood replied. ‘‘There isn’t much here, 
but after it’s polished up a bit we may be able to do 
something with it.” 


OTHER and son passed into the room and 
about the lower floor inspecting each piece of 
furniture that had remained in the old home. A 
pair of brass andirons on the hearth brought a breath 
of admiration from Mrs. Atwood, who had loved 
antiques and had been forced to forego her pleasure 
in collecting them. Passing to the broad stairway, 
they were joined by Madge, and started up to com- 
plete the tour of investigation. 
“Now that old grandfather clock on the landing,” 
Madge was saying, “I like that. Let’s keep it.” 
“Probably won’t run,” said her mother. 
“T'll fix it,” offered Dick. ‘Maybe it’s just run 
down. How do you wind the thing?” 
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With a snarl of rage the two lunged against the wall 


“Don’t you just pull those chains and weights 
dangling in there, Mother?” Madge wanted to know. 
* Wait till I open the case and we'll see.” She pulled 
at the glass door, but found it fasténed. Dick stooped 
to the lock and found it turned. 

“No use,” he said. “We'll have to break the 
glass or get a key. Wonder if it’s been lost.” While 
he hunted about the clock, his mother and sister 
passed to the floor above. Abandoning the search 
he hastened after but stopped at the head of the 
stairs and called his mother’s attention to the speaking 
tube in the wall. 

“Where do you ’spose that goes, Mom?” he ques- 
tioned, and immediately whistled into it as if to find 
the answer. ‘“‘Sounds like something is in it.” He 
poked an inquisitive finger into the hole, but found 
nothing there. “Where do you ’spose the other end 
is? And what makes it sound stopped up?” 

“T imagine it goes to the servants’ quarters in the 
basement, if there are any there,” said his mother. 
“The other end is probably closed, too. Most of 
those things have a little disk with a handle attach- 
ment to open and close it at the other end. Stop in and 
see the next time you go down into the basement. I 
think . . . Yes, Madge.” She turned away to answer 
her daughter’s call. 

By noon of the next day Dick found small tasks 
irking his patience. He wished college hadn’t been 
over so soon, or that he could start in immediately 
at the position his father had secured for him in a 
friend’s office. 

He stopped on the stairs on his way to the yard and 
tried to locate the key to the old clock or to force the 
glass door open. Being unable to do either, he de- 
cided to visit a neighboring hardware store and secure 
the services of a locksmith. 


T THE corner Dick stepped into the dim interior 
of a tiny repair shop, and was met by a wizened 
little man who held to the counter as he stepped around 
a scattered lot of trappings to greet his customer. 
“Afternoon, sir,” he said, in a high and almost 
querulous voice, pulling down gold-rimmed spectacles 
to peer at the youth before him. “It ain’t so dark in 
here after you git used to it.” 
Dick laughed as he realized how he had been 


squinting about. “Guess not,” he said genially. 
“Awful bright outside. I can see better now,” he 
added as his glance wandered about the dingy shop, 
resting first on a broken bicycle, a pair of roller skates, 
kegs of nails, and a host of other things that combined 
to give the effect of a junk yard, a repair shop and a 
hardware store. 

“Do you fit keys in locks? Can you make a key?” 

“Well—I—ll—ll,” the old man drawled out his an- 
swer. “TI have made keys, though I ain’t much a hand 
at that. What kind was it you was wanting? ’ 

“For a clock,” said Dick. 

“To wind it with?” 

“No, it’s a grandfather clock,” replied Dick. 
“You pull up the weights, don’t you? I want to open 
the case.” 

“Oh yes,” said the old fellow. ‘‘Can you bring it 
over? How far is it?” 

“Just across the street.” 

“Now—now—” The old man hesitated between 
his words. “Not the old house, you mean? You 
ain’t the ones as moved into the old house yestiddy, 
is you?” 

“Yep,” said Dick. ‘That antique house with the 
antique grandfather clock and the antique range in 
the kitchen and the antique—oh, everything.” 

“The old Templeton house?” as if he needed fur- 
ther reassurance. “I wonder if the ’state’s been 
settled then.” 

“Don’t think so. They’re holding the place for a 
factory ground or something.” 

*Well—l—l—l, we—|, the old place,” drawled 
the shopkeeper. “But I’m right glad to know you, 
son. What'd you say your name was, now?” 

“Atwood. Dick Atwood.” 

*“Hum—m—m—m—mm, Dick,” the old man 
mused. “That was the lad’s name, too. ‘Uncle 
Tinker’ he allus was callin’ me. ‘Tinkerin’ around 
agin you be,’ he’d say to me.” 

“Who's that?” asked the boy. “Who was he?” 

Uncle Tinker lowered his bent old body very slowly 
to a footstool and motioned to a box near by. “Set 
down, son. Set down if you ain’t in a hurry.” 

“‘He was the gardener over to the old house,” said 
Uncle Tinker. ‘When most o’ this block was the 
yard,” he added. 
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“When was that?” queried Dick. 

“Oh, "bout twenty years ago,” was the answer. 
‘No, more’n that, I guess. Near a quarter of a cent’ry 
now. Ain’t you never heard about the goin’s on over 
there in the old house?” 

“Heck, no,” said Dick. 
there, you mean?” 

“Yes, yes—s—s—s indeed,” said Uncle Tinker. 
Then, seeing an attentive audience assured, the old 
man launched into the tale. 


“Things happened over 


T= Templeton family had been reduced to a 
mother and a daughter, with whom there lived at 
various times sundry and shifting relatives who found 
life on the family estate pleasant. The house ran 
smoothly and was well supplied with servants, among 
whom was a young man who officiated as gardener 
and caretaker of the grounds. He was a youth of 
good appearance who had been given employment a 
few months before. He was a graduate student of 
horticulture who sought experience before entering 
business in a professional way. 

The young man was industrious, apparently ab- 
sorbed in his work, courteous, and respectful. He 
soon gained many privileges about the house and the 
confidence of his employers. With his quarters in 
the basement of the house, he was always on hand to 
assist in all manner of tasks. 

Before very long the youth was bringing especially 
potted plants or carefully selected nosegays to the 
daughter. ‘‘For Miss Nancy,” he would say, pre- 
senting them to the maid or to her mother. His atten- 
tions became more marked until the girl was visibly 
annoyed. Her mother then dismissed the man, but 
gave him a week in which to find other employment. 

The next night Miss Nancy was dressing to attend 
the annual Charity Ball. The girl had taken a rope 
of pearls, an heirloom of great value, from the wall 
safe in her room and placed them in the silver jewel 
case on the dresser. She went then to adjust her 
gown before the cheval mirror beside her bed. 

There in the glass she saw reflected a movement in 
the doorway at the opposite side of the room. The 


door had opened slowly, and there was the gardener. 
She whirled about to discover that he held a corsage 
of roses in his hand, and was offering it to her with an 
apologetic expression. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Nancy coldly, “but my 
fiancé has sent flowers that I must wear.” She 
glared at the man, and backed up against the mirror 
as he took another step into the room. ‘I don’t 
believe I heard you knock, sir?” 

“Guess you didn’t,”” he said, and closed the door. 
“Too bad about the flowers. I'll put them in the 
vase here by the window.” The girl stood at bay, but 
made no move while the man dallied about with the 
flowers, and then started toward her. At this she 
backed up against her writing desk and commanded 
in a voice that showed no sign of the fear with which 
she was struggling. “Get out of this room.” 

“Oh, now,” he said, standing in the middle of the 
floor. ‘‘Aren’t you going to let me see your pretty 
dress before you go to the ball?” 

Yet another step he came toward her and she saw 
the ugly expression on his face. Terrified now, she 
cried out again, “Will you go?” 

“Not so loud,” he said in a threatening undertone. 
“Yes, I'll get out as soon as you open that safe and 
give me those pearls of yours. Come, Pretty,” he 
went on, assuming an air almost of nonchalance. 
“T'll really not bother you if you get them for me 
quickly now.” 

**T won't,” said Nancy. 

“T could make you.” 

**T’]l scream and have the whole house in here.” 

““There’s a gun in my pocket.” He waited as if 
for her decision, but Nancy’s mother, hearing voices, 
had come to investigate. Sensing but a part of the 
situation, she flew into the room to protect her 
daughter, heading straight toward the man. 

He turned quickly to ward her off, and in that 
instant Nancy jerked open the desk drawer and pulled 
from it a small revolver. When the man turned 
back he faced the muzzle of the gun and stopped 
short. 


“Mother,” screamed the girl. “My pearls on the 








At the foot of the 
stairs he met the 
butler 
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dresser. Quick! Hide them.” The woman wheeled 
toward the door, snatched the silver box, and half- 
dizzied by the confusion, swayed through the door, 
slamming it behind her. 

In an instant the man turned and lunged after her. 
Two menacing words, however, altered his intention 
and he turned back. 

“T’'ll shoot,” said the girl. 

On the instant, as if her words had contro!led her 
fingers, she pulled the trigger, and they heard the 
click of an empty gun. The man spun about, and 
jerked open the door, as a scream and a crash seemed 
to fill the house. 

Into the hall they ran, and to the stairway, where 
the girl stopped as if stunned, aware of nothing except 
that her mother lay at the foot of the steps. She 
went down to her and found her unconscious. An 
hour or more, perhaps, her mother lingered, but 
without speaking to the girl who sat by the divan 
where they had carried her. 

The gardener in the meantime had taken advantage 
of the accident to disappear down the back stair- 
way in a hope of escaping out the back door. In this, 
however, he had been disappointed, for at the foot 
of the stairs he had been met by the butler hastening 
in the direction of the noise. Being suspicious of the 
gardener since his dismissal, and suspecting that his 
hurry down the back stairs meant nothing warrant- 
able, the butler had caught him, pummeled him 
thoroughly and tied him up for later investigation. 

The gardener was arrested, convicted of having 
stolen several pieces of silver and jewelry which were 
discovered among his belongings, and sent to the 
penitentiary for twenty years. The jewel box which 
the mother had carried from her daughter’s room was 
picked up on the top of the stairs. It was empty 
and the pearls were not to be found, though search 
was carried on for several days. The daughter went 
to live with her uncle’s family in England. Most of 
the furniture was sold and the house was closed up. 
Nancy Templeton married abroad and remained 
there and the whole affair became a story for an old 
man to tell. 


“@NREAT CAESAR!” ejaculated Dick when Uncle 

Tinker stopped and peered over his spectacles 
at the boy. “I say things did happen over there.” 
He'stopped to think it all over, and then asked, “‘ Who 
told you all that?” 

“All of them,” replied Uncle Tinker. 
I was the butler.” 

“Well, I'll be doggoned.” Sheer amazement was 
written on the boy’s face. ‘‘ Well, I'll be doggoned,”’ 
he reiterated, and rising, he started for the door. 
When the latch clicked under his hand, he remem- 
bered his mission and turned back long enough to say, 
“You'll bring your things over in the morning, will 
you, and fix up that key?” 

“Yes. Yes—s—s—-s, indeed, son,” piped the little 
old man as the door closed. 

Dick decided to save this story for the family 
when they were in the proper mood. 

As he went into his room that night, he saw en- 
acted again the events of the drama, then, with a last 
sleepy thought, turned over and snapped his fingers 
to the dog who had curled up in a far corner of the 
room. “Here, King,” said Dick, and dozed off as 
the dog lay down at the foot of the bed. 

Several hours later a man was making his way 
across the lawn, dodging from tree to tree and stop- 
ping in the shadow of the shrubbery to examine the 
old deserted-looking house. 

The figure crouched for a moment to think over the 
plan he had lain. With only memory to guide him, 
the man had lain on a prison cot and traced the trail 
of the jewels he had now returned to recover. He 
had rehearsed the scenes of that night when his at- 
tempt was frustrated. He had followed in the news- 
papers the movements’ of the Templeton family, 
knew the course of events, and took especial notice 
of the fact that the jewels had never been found. 


“You see, 


bean grater long nights he had strained memory 
and imagination. Suddenly with a recurring 
image perfect in details, he saw the figure of the woman 
come to the speaking tube at the head of the stairs. 
Like a flash his mind encircled the thought and 
dwelt on it till it became conviction. Like a mania 
it grew on him. 

For hours at a time he saw a woman stuffing pearls 
one by one into a hole in the wall. Some day he 
would get them. He would have the priceless pearls. 
He knew where they were, and he could return to 
claim them. 

That time had come to reality now, but as if that 
dream again, the man climbed up the lattice-work 
at the side of the porch. He opened the window in 
(Concluded on page 42) 













































FEEDWARD HOBART TRUMBULL 

was the best tennis player in Grant 
County. His opponents were practi- 
cally ready to concede this after he 
had won two legs on the magnificent 
Silver Tennis Trophy emblematic of 
the County Championship which had 
been put up by old Colonel Jacoby, a 
veteran player and admirer of the 
game. 


DWARD,” said the Colonel, on awarding 
him the Cup for the second consecutive 
year. “It looks as if you are going to 
retire this piece of silver from competition 
in another season. One more leg and this Cup be- 
comes your permanent possession. And, let me say 
that I think none of your rivals will begrudge you 
this token of your tennis supremacy, should you be 
able to emerge victorious once more. Your fine 
sportsmanship and splendid tennis play have made 
you deserving of the honors which have come to 
you. Itis my personal hope, however, that you will 
go on from the winning of County Tennis Cham- 
pionships to the winning of a National Title.” 

Colonel Jacoby loved speech-making, loved: the 
gallery which looked down upon him, white-haired, 
ruddy-cheeked, loved the photographers who 
snapped his picture as he handed the Cup to the 
victor, and loved the esteem in which he was held. 

It was largely through his interest that a County 
Tennis Tournament had been organized, which 
enabled him to share credit with the twice-crowned 
champion. 

“Thank you very much, Colonel Jacoby,” replied 
Edward Hobart Trumbull, blushing furiously. “I 
guess I’ve been pretty fortunate winning two legs 
this way, but I'll sure be out here trying, next year, 
to put this swell cup on the shelf!” 

The gallery laughed and sent up a cheer for this 
modest native son. Edward, as the Colonel had said, 
bore his honors becomingly. A resident of Marion, the 
county seat of Grant County, he had triumphed over 
entrants from Gas City, Jonesboro and South Side. 

““He’s a shade too good for us,” was Milt Rusby’s 
opinion after he had succumbed to Edward in the 
Finals. ‘‘We’'ll either have to improve a lot by next 
year or discover a new star who can take him over.” 

“You're right,” agreed Tom Stewart whom Edward 
had defeated in the semi-finals. ‘‘He’s got the Indian 
sign on us because he plays a better all-around game. 
That bird is steadiness personified. ‘The way he keeps 
the ball in play is uncanny and, of course, you’re bound 
to drive out sooner or later, which makes it his point.” 








“‘T’d like to see him trimmed, though,” re- 
joined Milt. “I don’t think it’s good for any 
one fellow to have a monopoly.” 

Tom laughed. ‘‘‘Uneasy rests the head that 
wears a crown’,” he quoted. “The minute a 
guy gets to the top, there’s ten others who 
want to knock him off. I’m for Ed if he can 
stay there but, naturally, I'm going to fight 
hard to drag him down.” 

“Then let’s keep our eyes open for some- 
body who might have a chance against him,” 
proposed Milt. 

“You're on!” accepted Tom. “There must 
be someone in Grant County who can make it 
hot for him.” Then, eyes twinkling, “If there 
isn’t—we’ll have to get a tennis shark to move 
here long enough to qualify in next year’s 
tournament!” 


INDFUL of the friendly at- 

tempt of his rivals to pro- 
vide him with stiffer competition, 
Edward Hobart Trumbull 
amusedly encouraged it. He 
had always welcomed real opposition, 
and had been the first to unsheath his 
racket when visiting players had ap- 
peared and asked for one of the home 
boys to furnish a match. Invariably 
Edward had astounded self-assured 
“foreigners” by taking them for a 
“‘tennis ride”’ to the great enjoyment 
of fellow citizens who had a community 


pride in him. Once a traveling 
man, a former State champion, 
had boasted to a Marion merchant 
about his tennis prowess. 

““We’ve a boy here who puts 
up quite a game,” the merchant 
had volunteered. 

Whereupon the traveling man 
had waxed eloquent about the game and the possi- 
bility of his giving the young fellow a few pointers. 
A match was speedily arranged, with the word spread- 
ing about town so that several hundred were on hand 
as a gallery. Citizens still told of the traveling man’s 
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bewilderment and chagrin at being literally blasted 
off the court by scores of 6—0, 6—1, 6—3. 

**Son,”’ he had said at the finish. ‘‘I guess I talk a 
better game than I play. It would take a Tilden to 
beat you, the way you were going to-day!” 

This was an exaggeration, of course, but it served 
to restore the reputation of the traveling man which 
had been seriously impaired by the drubbing. [If it 
would take a Tilden to defeat Edward, how could he 
























































































FOR ALL BOYS 


a mere ex-State champion—have been expected to 
turn the trick? Besides, one had to keep in practice 
to play the game seriously, and this boy was obvi- 
ously very much onto his strokes. 

“T realize that I’ve still a long way to go before I 
can hope to make a showing against the best players 
in the country,” Edward told himself at times when 
he felt the size of his hatband tending to increase. 
“Naturally everyone around here thinks I’m good, 
but maybe it’s because I haven’t run into anyone 
yet who’s really got class!” 

Edward was trying, as he always had, not to let 
his success go to his head. It was difficult, where on 
every side local tennis enthusiasts raved about him. 
His victories and his gracious manner toward van- 
quished foemen had made him a popular idol. County 
papers, echoing Colonel Jacoby’s sentiments, ex- 
pected big things of him. And when, later that year, 
Edward had gone out and returned with the State 
Championship laurels added to his County triumph, 
wise ones shook his hand, then shook their heads 
joyfully: “‘Didn’t we tell you so?” 

Even Edward Hobart Trumbull was willing to ad- 
mit now “that he was good.”’” There had been some 
sixty-three counties in the State, and most of them 
represented in the State competition. The State itself 
boasted a few crack players, more seasoned than 
Edward in point of years and experience. But, these 
stars had gone down before the deadly wizardry of 
his racket, and his mechanical ability to keep the 
ball “‘forever coming back,” as one of the sports 
writers had expressed it. 

“Our County Champion will now have to go out- 
side the State to find rivals worthy of his steel,” 
Colonel Jacoby declared at a banquet which he in- 
sisted on giving for the conquering hero. “It is just 
as I predicted. Our Edward has outgrown the 
home tennis court. But we hope, in this greater suc- 
cess, that he will not forget us, that he will not let 
his County Championship go by default.” 

“T have no intention of doing that,’ Edward de- 



























clared as the banqueters cheered him. “My greatest 
ambition is to win Colonel Jacoby’s tennis Cup for 
keeps!” 


HE réle of a champion, Edward now discovered, 

was one which the townspeople expected him to 
carry seriously. He must not permit any of the native 
sons to defeat him so much as one set in practice. 
Every fellow he played took the court with the fervent 
hope of unofficially knocking his crown off. And 
Edward had to be eternally on his guard not to be care- 
less enough to give his eager opponents too much of 
a lead. The situation many times made him think of 
a lion playing with a mouse. Since he felt reasonably 
sure of victory it became fun to tantalize such com- 
petitors as Milt Rusby and Tom Stewart. He could 
do this by keeping within a margin of safety based 
upon his knowledge of their weaknesses, and how to 
play these weaknesses when it became necessary. 

“Should think you’d get tired drubbing us,’”’ Tom 
said to him one day. 

“Should think you’d 
get tired playing me,” 
was Edward’s reply. 

It couldn’t be too 
much sport to take a 
licking time after time. 
Edward wondered how 
he would feel if condi- 







tions were reversed. He had be- 
come so accustomed to victory 
that he knew nothing else. Next 
year he would have to set out after 
bigger game. A fellow couldn’t 
better his strokes against oppo- 
nents he could beat. Milt Rusby 
and Tom Stewart were the ones 
who were benefiting in the matches with him. 
He could feel them gradually improving as they 
strove to keep even with him. 

“Perhaps I’m foolish for playing them,” a 
thought suggested itself. ‘First thing I know 
they may get good enough to cause me trouble!” 

Just why such a thought should come, Edward 
couldn’t understand. He was quite confident of 
his supremacy over anyone in the County. 
Colonel Jacoby’s Cup, about which the Colonel 
made such a fuss, might as well be on the Trum- 
bull mantelpiece. His retiring of the Cup from 
competition this next season would amount to 





He angled his racket and the ball rebounded over the net. 
so his knees buckled and he slumped to the court 
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little more than going through the motions. But the 
home folks had been so extremely nice to him he 
would have to make believe that the winning of the 
cup concerned him very much. No one must realize 
how sure he was of taking the County Championship 
for the third time. Such confidence could easily be 
mistaken for a big head, and no one liked a fellow 
who displayed too certain faith in himself. 3 

“It’s harder to win,” 


Edward finally decided, 









































As he did 


“than it is to lose. The more you win, the more’s 
expected of you. Sometimes I wish I could just 
bang around on the court, but what chance does a 
champion have to do that?” 

Edward’s question was answered during the winter 
months by the arrival in Marion of a youth named 
Dan Herkle. His father, come to take charge of a 
department store, had taught the boy such tennis as 
he knew and Dan, now but fifteen, had shown un- 
usual promise. It was natural that the Herkles 
should not be long settled in Marion before they 
should learn of one Edward Hobart Trumbull. 

“That’s the sort of competition I want my son to 
have,”’ declared Dan Herkle, Senior. ‘“‘Junior’s more 
than a match for most boys his age. I don’t care if 
this Trumbull mops up the court with him. I’ve 
always told Junior that it’s worth taking a licking 
any day to pick up experience. I wonder if Trum- 
bull would be good enough to play my kid occa- 
sionally?” 


(Continued on page 40) 
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HINGS happened to Gerry Brant, 

stunt flyer for a circus, the first night 
out. A sudden storm brought the big 
top down under suspicious circum- 
stances and somebody turned loose a 
leopard. 

They found the leopard next day, 
dead, shot between the eyes. And then 
a mysterious gray plane came along 
and the pilot forced them down by 
pistol shots. The mystery further deep- 
ened when they discovered a wire- 
walker named Delgoda had disappeared. 


PART III 


RUMPETS flared at two o’clock in the 

afternoon and the band sent brassy music 

through the big-top. There wasn’t a packed 

tent, but there were indications that it 
would be packed for the night performance. Gerry 
and Sandy had winged the red-colored ship over five 
or six towns, just after noon, dropping small posters 
from the sky. Many of the ranchers couldn't get 
away for the afternoon show, but they would drive in 
for the final night at Laketown. 

Gerry stood beside Jay Vanders at one end of the 
big-top and watched the parade of the riders, the 
mounted band, the clown and elephants. It was a big 
parade, and it drew applause. The mammoth sea 
“elephant” posed splendidly on the decorated truck, 
with its trainer feeding it huge fish. The elephants 
moved in single file, trunks linked to tails. There 
was band music and caliope notes—and then the 
crack of a pistol from the immaculate Master of 
Ceremonies. The five rings were filled with the 
various acts. 

Seals, elephants, horses, ponies, dogs—and in the 
center, Gigantic, the sea lion. Clowns raced around 
the sawdust track, shouting, falling and bringing 
laughter. The band blared waltz time for animals. 
The show was on. 

But there was a frown on the fine face of Jay Van- 
ders. ‘The circus manager was worried, and there 
was justification. They had been unable to find any 
trace of the mystery plane whose pilot had put a 
bullet into the engine of the red-winged ship. Police 
were still searching for Delgoda, the famous wire 
walker who had disappeared. Lew Bellon, big boss 
of the rigging crew, insisted that wind alone could not 
have brought down the big spread of canvas. The 
animal tent had stayed up, and it was less protected 
from the gale than the big-top had been. Bellon in- 
sisted that rigging had been loosened, though he had 
no proof. 

Ben Shawton was positive that Fiery had been de- 
liberately turned loose from his cage. He had ques- 
tioned his assistants but had learned nothing. The 
show was going on, but the performers were nervous, 
worried. Jay Vanders knew that, and so did Gerry 
Brant. There were a hundred rumors floating around. 
It was a bad start for the new season. 

The band played the last notes of the waltz, went 
into a galloping march tune. The five sawdust rings 
were emptied of animals. The ring crews worked 
with platforms. Curtains dropped down—circular 
curtains—from the maze of objects dangling below 
the aerial rigging. The white, posing horses were 


capering around the track to applause, 
Jay Vanders said to Gerry: 


“You didn’t get a look 


at that pilot’s face, the one who shot you out of the 
sky?” 

‘*T couldn’t see enough to help any,” replied Gerry. 

“Tt was a sun-burned face, I'd say. But most pilots’ 
faces are sun-burned. The helmet and goggles stopped 
me from seeing very much, and Sandy says he didn’t 
get much of a look.” 

The circus manager shook his head slowly. The 
white horses and their riders, also in white, were en- 
tering the rings now. The circular curtains dropped 
over the platforms; horses and riders were getting 
into position for the first pose. The master of cere- 
monies lifted his hand, waved. Simultaneously all of 
the curtains lifted. Horses and riders motionless— 
lights streaming down on them. There was applause. 

The curtains dropped again. Gerry said softly. 

“That pilot had a reason—for shooting us down. 
And he 

The circus manager grunted. “Naturally he had a 
reason,” he stated grimly. ‘‘And there was a reason 
for Delgoda’s disappearance. And for the leopard’s 
escape. And for the big-top coming down Ps 








IS voice died as applause sounded for the second 

pose of the horses and riders. The band was 
playing a waltz again. Jay Vanders moved from one 
ring to another, not missing a thing. When one of 
the circular curtains came down a little slowly, he 
frowned. 

““Hf*we could trace that plane—” suggested Gerry. 

The manager interrupted. ‘How can you?’ he 
said. “You say she was a faster ship than yours.” 

Gerry nodded. “She was—but she had to land 
somewhere. And if she was seen 

Vanders interrupted again. “Her pilot knew what 
he’d.done. Florida had a Jot of deserted country. 
He brought her down where she couldn’t be seen. 
That’s the answer to that. The leopard was turned 
loose. during the excitement of the storm; the big- 
top rigging had already been tampered with. Delgoda 
was alone in the recreation car, which was at the 
end_of the side-track rails. It looks as though these 
things had been carefully planned.” 

“Except for the shoot-down of our ship. That 
pilot didn’t know we were coming over that stretch, 
where he’d killed the leopard.” 

“That’s a theory, Gerry. You don’t know who 
killed Fiery. All you know is that the ship took off 
from the field on which the leopard was lying.” 

Gerry smiled faintly. “The bullets were of the 
same caliber, thirty-eights. We know that. We had 
the bullets from the ship engine, and the ones from 
the leopard’s body.” 

The manager nodded. “I’m not saying it isn’t a 
good theory, but it isn’t foolproof. There are a lot 
of thirty-eight caliber guns in the world.” 

“And it’s a pretty popular caliber among circus 
men. 

The posing act was over. Once again the band was 
playing a fast tune. The clowns were all over the ring. 
There was a lot of Jaughter. And the five troupes of 
acrobats were moving towards the rings which were 
being rapidly cleared. 

Gerry was conscious that Jay Vanders was looking 
at him sharply. . The manager said in a low tone: 

** Because I told you of the threatening notes doesn’t 
mean that some of our own people 

His voice died;-he turned as.the big figure of Red 
Callahan came along ‘the slanting ramp behind him. 
Callahan said grimly: 

“One of the county sheriff’s men was driving, along, 
a road about thirty miles from here, north of here, 
three hours ago. He‘reports a closed car speeding 
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toward Tampa, and he thought he got a glimpse of a 
man struggling in the rear seat. He tried to follow, 
but couldn't make it. He phoned ahead, but the car 
evidently got off the main road.” 

Jay Vanders whistled softly. “Might have been 
Delgoda, at that,” he breathed. “But if they get 
him in that Spanish section of Tampa a4 

Gerry said grimly: “If we'd only got word, right 
after the sheriff saw the car, we could have used the 
plane—gone after them 

“If we'd only known someone had it in for Del- 
goda,” said Callahan with sarcasm, “we could have 
stopped the kidnaping.” 

The circus manager frowned. 
conclusions pretty quickly. 
been kidnaped. The sheriff's deputy may just have 
seen a speeding machine. And if Delgoda was kid- 
naped, it may not have been because anyone had it 
in for him. He was our star wire act.” 

The head of the circus police shook his head slowly 
from side to side. 

“Tve had my men doing plenty of questioning,” 
he stated. “And we haven’t learned anything of 
value. Nothing about the big-top, here—or that cat. 
The outside police haven’t anything on that gray- 
painted plane, Gerry.” 








“You two jump at 
Delgoda may not have 


ERRY watched the acrobats performing in the 
rings—the center ring was clear and the plat- 
form on which Queenie, the horse that stood motion- 
less as she was lifted almost fifty feet in the air, was 
being lowered to the sawdust. 

Jay Vanders spoke in a hard voice. “Keep your 
men at it, Callahan. It’s got to stop. If it is being 
done from the inside, we’ve got to find out who is 
responsible. That leopard might have killed—and 
the big-top might have killed 5 

He turned away. 

“We'll get °em, Mr. Vanders, that’s our job! 

Callahan moved along the ramp and vanished from 
the big-top. Queenie, a white horse with a long 
mane, was being lifted high on her narrow platform. 
The people under the canvas were very quiet as the 
platform rose higher and higher. The music had ceased. 

Gerry half closed his dark eyes. His browned, lean 
face was tilted. He muttered with enthusiasm: 

“Queenie’s all right!” 

The platform was far from the sawdust of the 
center ring now. Two spot-lights struck the white 
of the horse, the flowing mane. There was no ap- 
plause; it was as though the audience within the big- 
top were afraid to applaud. There was only a narrow 
strip of wood for Queenie’s footing. But they did not 
realize how well she had been trained. 

The platform halted, fifty feet above the ground. 
All eyes were on the horse, there was no other action 
within the tent. Riggers and performers were motion- 
less below. A hoop dropped below the platform. 
The spot-lights were extinguished. It was a sunny 
day, but little light crept within the big spread. 

Fire flared from the hoop, hanging just below the 
platform on which’ Queenie stood. But the flame 
made no difference to the horse. She moved her fine 
head slightly but her feet were rooted to the wood of 
the platform. 

The flame from the hoop died; once again the 
spot-lights played on the horse. For a second there 
was silence—and then the shot sounded! One sharp, 
clear crack! The crack of a rifle! 

Half-way along the length.of the tent, on the pre- 
ferred side, the.side. performers faced for their first 
bows, there was a commotion. A woman screamed. 
There was a second shot. 
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Gerry Brant, his body rigid, called hoarsely: 
‘Queenie, they’re shooting at her!” 

He saw special police, in their brown uniforms, 
running across the sawdust. Riggers and performers 
were running, too. Beside him, Jay Vanders swung 
his body around. 

“Callahan!”” he called fiercely. “‘Callahan—get 
men outside—surround the big-top!”’ 

He turned and ran toward the track. There was a 
lot of excitement. Two of the special police were 
moving up the aisles, between the rows of wooden 
seats. Gerry Brant stood for a second, hands clenched, 
staring at Queenie. 

The beautiful, white animal star was standing as 











she had been before, as she had stood since the plat- 
form had left the sawdust far below. A trumpet 
sounded, and now she was turning her head, bowing! 
The platform was being lowered, very slowly. 
Gerry Brant sucked in a deep breath. 
“*Swell—Queenie!”’ he breathed in admiration. 
Then he was running across the sawdust, after 
the circus manager, toward the seating section from 
which the shots had been fired at the white horse. 
Gerry saw Sandy Jones running down the far 
curve of the sawdust track as he neared the section 
of seats where the audience was standing. Sandy 
had said that he wanted to do some more work on 
the plane, but the afternoon performance had 

















evidently pulled him away from it to the big-top. 
_ He waved at Gerry, pointed behind the rising 
rows of seats. Gerry caught the beam of flashlights; 
a special policeman ran close to him, calling out: 
“He had—a rifle—I saw it!” 


HERE was a man in a straw hat, standing half- 

way up the tier of seats, who was talking excitedly. 
Gerry got up near him. He was saying that the one 
with the rifle had been tall and thin, that he had worn 
a sort of duster coat, and that the people around had 
thought it was a part of the act, when he had stood 
up and raised the rifle. He had called out in a husky 
voice: “All part of the Show, folks, just to prove 
you can’t scare Queenie—” Then he had fired. But 
he had dropped immediately through the wooden 
planks, and then they had realized that the shooting 
hadn’t been part of the Show. 

Gerry went down and below the seats. Two of the 
special police had lifted canvas along the side wall, 
and were outside of the big tent. Gerry crawled out- 
side, too. One of the police was shaking his head. 

**He got clear, all right. And there’s a big crowd 
along the Midway, the ones that didn’t come inside. 
If he mixed in there——”’ 

Gerry muttered grimly: ‘He was tall, and he wore 
something that looked like a duster. That was so he 
could hide the rifle. But he’s probably got rid of the 
duster, by this time.” 

He went toward the Midway. There was a good- 
sized crowd strolling along between the modernized, 
colorful wagons, the panels of which formed the flaring 
advertisements of the attractions in the tents behind. 
Merry-Go-Round music shrilled old tunes at the far 
end of the Midway. There was a platform before the 
freaks’ tent, on which were seated the fat lady and 
the tall, dark-faced human who swallowed swords. 

But Gerry Brant only glanced at them. He made 
his way rapidly through the crowd, keeping his eyes 
sharp for a tall man in a duster, or one who acted 
strangely.. He wasn’t sure that a man who had fired 
at a horse, high above the big-top sawdust, would be 
able to stroll calmly along the Midway. 

He saw no one wearing aduster. They weren’t worn 
much, though some of the ranchers used them. He had 
seen them on the streets of Tampa. Near the tent in 
which the pygmies brought from Africa were being ex- 
hibited, he ran into Lew Bellon. The rigging boss was 
breathing heavily; his eyes were searching the faces of 
others in the crowd. He looked at Gerry suspiciously. 

“See anyone that looks like—” began Gerry. 

Bellon grunted something that Gerry didn’t catch, 
moved on through the crowd. Gerry hadn’t seen the 
rigging boss within the big-top, though he knew it 
was his duty to be there. And Bellon evidently 
knew what had happened. 

Gerry stopped, stared after the tall figure of the 
rigging boss. 

** He’s—pretty tall,” he muttered. ‘‘ And he got out 
here pretty quickly——” 

But the next second he was shaking his head. It 
would have been a desperate thing for Lew Bellon to 
do. He was known to all of the circus hands; he would 
have had to leave the sawdust and the crews that were 
on the job. Gerry muttered: 

“Tt’s just because J don’t like him that I’m sus- 
picious.”” 

A voice from behind called sharply: “Gerry!” 

He swung around, watched Red Callahan towering 
over others on the Midway, hurrying toward him. 
The chief of the special police reached his side. 

‘“*Vanders wants you back in the big-top,” Callahan 
told him. “May need the ship. I think he wants 
you to stand by.” 

Gerry nodded. He hadn’t thought of that. “Tl 
get right back there,” he replied, and hurried around 
to the main entrance of the tent. 

The ticket takers knew him; he got inside without 
(Continued on page 45) 
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There’s no use 
in starting a 
long care r of 
driving by law- 
breaking 


VERYBODY, almost, drives a car, these days. 
Some drive well; some don’t. But nearly 
every one knows how—after a fashion. 
Every boy that I know wants to drive a 
car, if he isn’t already driving one. 

Probably many of you have begun to drive already. 

How well can you do it? Have you already got 
your driving license? Are you already a safe driver? 
Are you as good as you think you are? 

Do you know what good driving really consists of 
—what a good driver has to have? 

The first rule of all, of course, deals with the Law. 
Unpleasant as the fact may seem, there’s no use 
starting off on a long career of driving by law-break- 
ing. You may know how to handle a car fairly well; 
you may consider yourself already a safe and expert 
driver. But unless you have a driver's license, pro- 
cured without lying as to age, in accordance with the 
laws of your State, you're not. 

The laws of your State may seem to you arbitrary; 
the age limit for a driving license may seem too high. 
But without that license, even if you knew how to 
handle a car pretty well, you’re not a safe driver. 
You are a law-breaker to start with, and any accident 
that you figure in—even though it’s entirely unavoid- 
able on your part, so that you're in no way to blame 
—may mean trouble, expense, and unnecessary damage 
for your father and mother, as well as yourself, and a 
black mark against vou for the rest of your life. 

But suppose you have got your license. Suppose 
you've reached the point where, in order to be with- 
in the Law, you no longer have to practise in your 
father’s garage or on private drive-ways. 

Suppose the traffic authorities have decided that 
you know enough about driving a car, and are old 
enough to be entrusted with the use of an automobile 
on the public highways. 

Then, what makes a good driver? 

There are five things that seem to me essential to 
really good driving. And two of them, at least, it 
takes a long time to acquire. 

On an average, I should say, four or five years. 

The first of these five things that a good driver needs 
is the ability to keep his car continually under control. 

That may sound simple. Once you've learned how 
to handle clutch, brakes, steering wheel, and throttle 
properly, your car feels under control. But is it? 

Let me illustrate. 

Last winter I flew in a plane over one of the southern 
airways with five other passengers. The pilot had 
some papers he was looking over. Although he was 
alone in the pilot’s cockpit, just as the driver of an 
automobile may be alone on the front seat, those 
papers took a lot of his attention. He’d get his wallet 
out of his pocket and look through those papers, 
over and over again, letting the plane practically fly 
itself. If it started to wing over a trifle, or swing off 
its course, he’d give the stick a touch, and go back 
to his papers. ; 

When I talked with some of the older transport 





pilots about that, they shook their 
heads. The lad was over-confident. 
Too sure of himself. That was no 
way to fly a plane. There was little 
likelihood that anything would go 
wrong—but if something had gone 
wrong suddenly, when his mind 
wasn’t on the job, it might have been 
just too bad. One ‘more passenger- 
plane crash for the head lines. “Seven 
Killed in Unexplained Crash of 
Plane.” 

Strictly speaking, that plane, while 
the pilot was intent on those papers, 
wasn’t under control. 

That’s exactly the way it is with 
automobile driving. Absent-minded- 
ness, having your mind on something 
else, is the biggest single cause of 
automobile accidents in this country. 
Unless your mind 1s directly in charge 
of it, every moment, your car isn’t 
under control. 

There are many hundreds of grade- 
crossing accidents in this country 
every year. You know about them, 
of course: “Automobile Struck by Train; Three 
Injured, One May Die.” But do you happen to 
know that in nearly twenty cases out of every hun- 
dred, the train doesn’t strike the automobile at all? 
Instead, the auto runs into the train. 

The explanation? Absent-mindedness. Over- 
confidence. The car, for just the wrong fraction of a 
second, not under control. 

It doesn’t take a grade-crossing, either, to make 
that fraction of a second of “out of control”’ danger- 
ous. At thirty miles an hour, your car is rolling nearly 





Are you as good 
as you think you 
are? 
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forty-five feet a second. At sixty, it’s rolling nearly 
ninety feet a second. A broken steering knuckle, a 
dog suddenly dashing into the road, an unexpected 
sheet of ice, a blow-out, may mean a smash. 

Those things aren’t likely to happen? Probably 
not. But what of it? The fellow who has his mind 
on anything except his driving, any moment that he’s 
at the wheel of a car, doesn’t get home safely becauce 
he’s a good driver. He gets there because he’s lucky. 

I know a man who is so sure of his driving that he 
often sits cornerwise in the front seat and turns his 
head back to talk with the people in the tonneau. 
He’s never had an accident, or ran into a railroad 
train, either. Not yet. 

No really good driver, who understands how danger- 
ous an automobile, or any travelling at high speed, 
may be, will willingly allow conditions in the car that 
force his attention from his driving. Three people in 
the front seat, for example, with a certain amount of 
crowding. Investigations have shown that, in a sur- 
prising proportion of. grade-crossing accidents, there 
are three people on the front seat. And as with any 
other form of not having the car fully under control, 
because your attention is interfered with, it doesn’t 
take a grade-crossing to make a dangerous accident. 

There’s of course another form of not having a 
car fully under control, that’s much more widely 
realized, and not nearly so dangerous. That occurs 
when you're driving too fast, or are inexpert in the 
use of your throttle, or something like that. 

A lady who had been driving a car several years 
came slowly around a street corner in a California 
city. She was going not more than four or five miles 
an hour. A man stepped suddenly in front of the 
car, hurrying to cross ahead of it. To avoid hitting 


him, the lady started instantly 
to put on the service brake. 
Instead, she pushed her’ foot 
against the accelerator. The 
car jumped forward, and _ the 
man was killed. She told the 
judge: “‘ Why, I never did any- 
thing like that before!” 

Your really good driver has 
always the “sense” of having 
his car under control. He may 
make good speed on the open 
road, but he slows down in 
plenty of time for the corners. 
He’s easy on tires. He’s easy 
on brake-linings, because lhe 
always uses his brakes in time, 
and very sparingly. He’s easy 
on the motor, and on the clutch, 
opening his throttle up gradu- 
ally, and never “jumping” his 
car as a beginner does. He's 
. easy and sure with his steering, 
Be and at twenty miles an hour 
uv ae can squash a quarter of an 
apple lying in the road ahead 
with either front tire. Try it. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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VE often seen ponies pair off, form 

a pardnership and stick by them- 
selves, fight for one another when 
there was need to, and scratch one 
another’s itching withers in the shade 
of the big cottonwoods, plum con- 
tented to be away from other horses 
that’s on the same range. 


’D MOST generally call them kind “Lone 
Wolves” on account of the scrap they’d put 
up when anything interfered or threatened 
to separate ‘em. 

A third party was as welcome as a rattlesnake and 
would be kicked out the same way, and if they hap- 
pened to be rounded up and corraled along with other 
horses, they’d sure make it miserable for any other 
horse that’d come too close or try to nicker up an 
acquaintance. If one of the two got in a argument 
with a strange horse, and that strange horse was get- 
ting the best of him, his pardner would pitch in and 
help him till that stranger was boosted plum out of 
their sight. 

That’s the kind of pardners Tom and Jerry was. 
Them being full brothers maybe kinda accounted for 
it, but anyway they was sure for one another. By 
their color and markings and size you could hardly 
tell °em apart; both was blood bays with one white 
hind foot and a star in the forehead, and as for their 
character they was both the same there too; one could 
be as onery or as good as the other. 

I'd paid twenty dollars for ’em when they was two- 
year-olds. Tom was four and Jerry was five when I 
run ‘em in and started breaking ’em. I'd found ’em 
both wiry and full of snorts and between the two of 
em I'd got many a good shaking up, but it wasn’t so 
long when their good sense came out on top, and 
when I got through with ’em, had two more good 
saddle horses to my string. 

I'd always noticed when I turned ’em out on the 
range with other horses they’d been used to, they'd 
never seem to want to run with the bunch; instead 
they’d always branch off by themselves, and every 
time I'd want ’em I’d have to look in some other 
range from where my horses was running, and I'd 
never failed to find ’em all by their lonesome, either 
chewing on one another’s mane or else feeding, never 
more than a few feet apart. 

But I had no idea how strong their pardnership 
really was, till one spring I’d hunted high and low 
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and couldn’t find °em nowheres. I'd got to thinking 
they'd left the country and went back to their home 
range which was to the north quite a ways. Then one 
day as I’m riding along and still watching for ’em, I 
spots a lone horse in the bottom of a coulee; he was 
running around in small circles and looked like he 
was chasing something. I couldn’t make out just 
what he was chasing on account that I was too far 
away to tell—it could of been a colt or a calf, but 
what struck me to wondering was that whatever he 
was chasing would always turn around and come back 
to where that lone horse would make his stand. 

I kept a low ridge between me and the spot where 
I'd seen the lone horse, and rode on a high lope to 
where I thought I'd be as close as I could get without 
being seen; then I rode over the ridge straight to 
where the commotion was taking place. 

I recognized the lone horse to be Jerry soon as I got 
a peek at him—then I seen what he was chasing. It 
was a big gray wolf, and right away I could see that 
wolf wasn’t figgering on being chased much longer; 
Jerry was near tired out and even though his hoofs 
was something that Mister Wolf had to keep out of 
reach from, that wolf knowed Jerry couldn’t fight 
much longer, and he was getting braver all the 
time. 

I sure cussed right there for not having my rifle 
with me, for I sure could of perforated that wolf right 
where he lived. I was too far for a sure shot with my 
six-shooter, but as I got off my horse and dragged my- 
self through the tall grass towards him I had hopes 
that he’d keep on being interested in downing Jerry 
just long enough so I could get near. 

Where could Tom be! I wondered, as I eased myself 
towards Jerry and the wolf. It came to my mind 
that maybe Tom had split up pardnership with Jerry 
and took up with other horses, but that didn’t strike 
me as likely, and then I thought as I watched them 
two, how queer Jerry was acting. It seemed to me 
like he could of got away from that wolf if he wanted 
to, but, instead, every time he’d chase the wolf away 
he’d come back and stand in one spot and looked like 
he was waiting there for him to come again; the wolf 
would circle around but Jerry circled with him and 
stayed in the same place; when the wolf would come 
too close, that little horse would make a high dive 
for him and with flying hoofs, ears set back and teeth 
a-showing he’d make him scatter out of there. 

But that wolf didn’t scatter any too much; he'd 
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When the wolf came too close that little horse would 
make a high dive for him with flying hoofs 


By Will James 
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just about keep his hide clear of Jerry’s hoofs, and 
that was all, and I thought how lucky it was there 
wasn’t another wolf to help him. The little bay horse 
would never had a chance then. 

For as it was I could see the poor devil was near 
all in, every hair on him was wet with sweat and the 
way he was ganted up I knowed he hadn’t had no 
water for a couple of days or more; he hadn’t et any- 
thing either on account that there’s no hankering for 
grass when a horse is real thirsty that way. 

What kept him from leaving that spot and going 
to water? I wondered; but my wondering was cut 
short by the wolf. He’d got wind of me when I was 
about a hundred yards from him, throwed up his head, 
sniffed the air, then put his tail where it wouldn't 
bother him and started traveling. I'd been watch- 
ing for that move all the while I was edging in on 
him, for then is when I figgered would be time for 
me to act. 

My “forty-five” spoke to him. Mister Wolf 
jumped in the air a good six feet, and when he landed 
I let another slug go his way, but none seemed to 
affect him outside that he was knocked over once. 
I fired at him till my gun was empty and each shot 
only seemed to boost him along to more speed till, 
when I straightened up and watched him top a ridge, I 
thought I seen him dragging one useless front leg. 

Jerry was shaking like a leaf when the echo of the 
gunshots died down. Them shots had sure surprised 
and scared him, but he hadn’t moved and was still 
holding down that one spot when I started towards 
him. I kept a-watching him to see what was the 
matter and the closer I got the more that little horse 
acted glad to see me. He'd nicker kinda soft, look 
down to one side of the spot where he’d been standing, 
and then look at me again. 

I got to him fast as I could, and soon as I got there 
I seen the reason why Jerry hadn’t tried to get away 
from the wolf, why he’d got along without water or 
feed, and why he stayed, fought, and protected that 
spot so well. A hole had been washed out by the snow 
waters and in that hole laying on his back, feet in the 
air and plum helpless was Tom—Jerry’s pardner. 

As I took in the lay of the things I figgered that 
Tom had been taking a roll for himself, and as luck 
would have it he’d picked on a bad place for such a 
purpose, with the result that when he rolled over he 
was too close to the edge of the hole and down in it 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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BoB KIPHUTH, Yale University Swimming Coach, and 
Coach of the American Olympic Swimming Team, tells 
Arthur Grahame how to increase your swimming speed. 


EARLY every boy who is interested in speed swimming already knows 

how to swim. So I won’t waste time talking about how to learn to 

keep yourself afloat and make some sort of progress through the water. 

Instead, I'll come right up to scratch and give swimmers who want 
to speed up some hints on how to do it. 

But Ill warn you right now that to make these hints of value you'll have to 
go back with me to the fundamentals of the crawl stroke. The price of speed 
in swimming is the perfection of details—but it is a waste of effort to try to 
perfect the details of a stroke that is fundamentally incorrect. 

One of the things that a Yale freshman is asked to do very early in his 
college life is to dive into the gym pool and prove that he can swim a 
hundred yards. While he is doing that, I make notes on his stroke— 
especially on the things that he does wrong. If all you readers of Boys’ 

Lire were Yale freshmen, so that I could watch you swim, it would be 
easy for me to help you to speed up in the water by calling your atten- 
tion to any swimming faults that you may have, and by helping you 
to correct them. But you’re not all Yale freshmen, and I’m not 
able to watch all of you swim, so I'll try to get the same result by 
going over, in some detail, the three parts into which the crawl 
stroke is divided—leg kick, breathing and arm motion—so that 

you can check up for yourself to find any faults in your swim- 

ming form that are keeping down your speed. 


HE leg kick for the crawl stroke is a straight up-and- 

down beat of the legs. There is a slight variation that 
I will describe later. Make certain that your feet are kick- 
ing through an arc at least twelve inches in width. Also 
make certain that you are keeping your legs neither too 
loose nor too stiff. It is almost impossible to keep the 
legs too loose in swimming, but don’t bend your knees 
too much, or your speed will be retarded. If your 
legs are too stiff, you'll lose power and will tire 
quickly. 

Your toes should be turned in slightly, as if you 
were walking just a little pigeon-toed. But ex- 
perience has taught me that there seldom is 
anything wrong with the position of the feet 
of a swimmer who whips his legs through the 
water with the right degree of looseness, for 
he shakes his foot with a loose ankle, which 
makes his toes turn in a little of their own 
accord. 

That brings us to the tremendously im- 
portant matter of flexibility in swim- 
ming. 

Last summer I had the pleasant 
experience of taking a team of Amer- 
ican swimmers to Tokyo for a meet 
with the Japanese team. The 
Japanese beat us, and in doing 
it they proved at least two 
things: that they are peerless 
sportsmen, and that they are 
going to give our boys the 
hardest sort of fight for the 
honors in the Olympic 
Games’ swimming con- 
tests in Los Angeles this 
August. 

With the exception 
of their size—their 
team averaged 5 
feet 41% inches in 
height and 135 
pounds in 
weight—the 
Japanese are 
built ideally 


for speed swimming. The two most noticeable things about the form of their 
best men is their extreme flexibility, and the tremendous power of their leg drives. 

There’s fifteen-year-old Yasuji, Myasaki, for example, the first Japanese to 
break one minute for 100 meters. He has done 59 2-10 seconds, and his country- 
men expect him to beat Barany, the Hungarian star, at Los Angeles. Perhaps he 
will—and now I'll let you into a little secret. I wouldn’t be a bit surprised to see 





our George 
Kojac _ beat 
them both! 
Kojac has one 
great advantage 
over Myasaki— 
he’s much bigger. 
And it’s true in 
_ Swimming, as it’s true 
in almost every other 
sport, that, everything 
else being equal, a good 
big man can beat a good 
little man! 
_ But what I started to say 
is that if you are lucky 
enough to see the Olympic 
swimming, study Myasaki’s leg 
action. It’s close to perfect. 
And so is the leg action of Yoko- 
yama, the eighteen-year-old Japan- 
ese who has done 4:56 4-10 for 400 
meters, and who is considered our 
James Gilhula’s most dangerous rival 
in that Olympic race. And Gilhula 
himself is a swimmer well worth study- 
ing; he is very flexible, has a fine leg 
drive, and gets lots of power out of his 
long arms. 
While flexibility is, to a large extent, a 
natural physical asset, it can be developed by 
proper exercises, some of which are described 
and illustrated in this article. 
A common fault, and a bad one, is for the 
swimmer to try to do too much of the work with 
his leg and thigh muscles. That’s all wrong! The 
power for the leg kick should come from the body, 
just as the power that turns a motor-boat’s propeller 
comes from the motor. In swimming, the power for 
the down beat of the legs should come from the large 
muscles of the front of the body, mostly from the 
abdominal muscles. The power for the up beat should 
come from the large muscles of the lower part of the back. 
Think of your legs as three-jointed flails, the joints being the 
thighs, the legs, and the feet, and of your body as a hand 
holding these three-jointed flails and swinging them up and 
down, the power running smoothly from the hand to the ends 
of the lower joints. 
Developing the body’s big muscles so that they can generate 
enough power -to drive you through the water at a high rate of 
speed should be, done mostly out of the water. At Yale we give tlie 
swimming-squad men two months of body-building work before their 
water training starts, and another two months of it after the com- 
petitive season ends. Some of the exercises that we use are described 
on this page. Go through them every day that you aren’t swimming, and 
you'll soon develop the power necessary for speed in the water. 
Never forget that in swimming the crawl-kicking technique requires 
much more attention than does the arm action. That doesn’t mean that the 
greater proportion of your propulsion doesn’t come from your arms. - It does. 
But study and development of the leg kick by coaches and swimmers has 
resulted in a big improvement in that part of the stroke in recent years and, 

think, in most of the new free-style records. 
After you have made certain that your leg kick is fundamentally correct, spend 
plenty of time in practicing and perfecting it. You can develop your leg drive by 


(Continued on page 44) 
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SPOT LANDINGS By Richard M. Nance 
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“BOYS, I can hear the rhythmic clank 

and churn of a washing machine 
right now. All I need to do is to put 
out about one more bum ride and I'll 
be keeping an appointment with the 
Board.” 


ADET ROBERTS laughed as he made the 
statement, but there was an undertone of 
worry in his words. 

“Huh! You’h lucky—Ah think Ah’ve 
already put out mah last bum one! Ah heah the 
Board is going to hold its first meetin’ this week, and 
Ah understand that if a kay-det hasn’t soloed in twelve 
houhs he’s just about eligible to attend said meetin’,” 
grunted little Hoyt, most of whose mail came from 
Tennessee. 

The evening “ground-flying” session in the cadet 
detachment barracks at March Field was in full sway, 
with “ Blackie” Roberts stretched out on his bunk and 
a number of other cadets perched on the two nearest 
cots. The interval between radio class and taps was 
invariably given over by this 
group to a discussion of the 
day’s happenings—and of 
eliminations. But not every- 
one in the bay cared to dwell 
on that particular subject, as 
was evidenced by the next 
outburst. 

“Say. you fellows, can’t 
vou think up something cheer- 
ful for achange?”’ The objec- 
tion came from the study 
table where Ted Donaldson, 
the husky blond leader of the 
first section, wrestled with 
the next day’s aerodynamics 
lesson. “All you ever do is 
talk about washouts. Why 
don’t you forget about the 
danger of meeting the Faculty 
Board and being eliminated? 
Worrying about it won’t help 
any. 

“You should talk like that 
when you haven’t soloed yet, 
either,”. laughed Roberts, 
‘Lut since you want a change 
of subject, I'll give you all 
a tip—watch Berg to-night 
when he turns in. And to set 
a good example I’m going to 
turn in right now.” 


SESPITE his statement 
that worrying about it 
wouldn’t help any, Ted was 
doing just that, long after the 
excitement caused by the 
big Swede’s vertical take- 
off, when he found a horned 
toad in his cot, had died down. 
Taps had sounded and the 
bay was quiet now, except for 
the footsteps of the officer of 
the day, who was going up 
and down the long lines of 
cots on his nightly bed-check 
to see that all cadets were in 
their bunks as prescribed by 
rules and regulations. 
“Doggone it,” mused Ted, 
“we come down here to learn 
to fly and all we can think of 
is being washed out. If you 
don’t solo in so many hours, 
you're washed; if you don’t 
put out a good ride for the 
check-pilot, you’re washed, 
and if you don’t maintain 
grades in ground school, 
you're washed. Why, any of 
us could do better if it wasn’t 
for the everlasting fear of 
elimination, but from the 
very first day of the qualifica- 
tion exams we’ve had nothing 
but washouts. Oh, well, to- 
morrow’s another day.” 
The following dawn found 
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Ted leading his section down the line of hangars, in 
front of which the chunky training planes were drawn 
up in rows, motors idling. The morning mists were 
just lifting from the ground and the hot Southern 
California sun hadn’t yet made the air “bumpy.” 

“Section, HALT! Those first up fall out and re- 
port to your instructors. The remainder will march 
out to the stage-house to await your hops. Cadet 
Maxwell, take charge of the section—it’s my first up 
in my flight this morning.” 


ELIEVED of command, Ted ran over to where the 
numerals 213 on the side of the fuselage marked his 
instructor’s ship, and had the parachute out of the rear 
cockpit and half on before Lieutenant Waters came out 
of the hangar office, swinging his helmet and goggles. 
“Good morning, Donaldson! How are you this 
morning?—feel like doing some ‘hot’ flying?’’ he 
queried, smiling at Ted’s hasty correction of his salute. 
“T see your thumb still insists on getting tangled up 
with your fingers sometimes when you salute. Better 
watch that or you'll give away your deep, dark past 
and the Sheriff’ll get you!”’ he laughed, not giving Ted 
a chance to answer his question. 





The rattler lunged with extra viciousness and struck the pilot’s upper thigh 


“We'll take off and go north toward Riverside. 
When we get over there, I want you to do a climbing 
360 to the left until you reach an altitude of 2,000 
feet, then spin down to 1,000, recover, climb to the 
right back to 2,000, and do a nice, tight loop. After 
that, we'll practice a few spot landings and take- 
offs on some field, and if you're real good maybe I'll 
have a surprise for you.” 

“Yes, sir!” Ted’s heart leaped at his instructor’s 
words, because they could mean but one thing—solo. 
If his work was satisfactory this morning, he’d be 
allowed to solo, and that would be one less chance of 
being washed out. 

When they had clambered into the ship and had 
fastened their safety belts, Lieutenant Waters laid his 
hands on the edge of his cockpit as a signal that Ted 
was to take charge, so Ted taxied out toward the 
middle of the field. After a hasty but thorough check 
to see that everything was clear, Ted shoved the 
throttle down and took off, one wing a little low. 

The slight shake of the head in the front cockpit 
corroborated Ted’s opinion of the performance. ‘* Not 
so good,” he muttered to himself as he swung the ship 
away from the field. “And I’ve got to make this 
good. The lieutenant’s a 
prince of a fellow, but he’s all 
business, and he'll turn me 
over to the check-pilot before 
long to see what’s wrong with 
me if I don’t prove I’ve got 
the ability. Then, good- 
night!” 

The air work went a little 
better, however, and it wasn’t 
long before he was signaled to 
land in a field close to the base 
of one of the rocky brown 
foothills that surrounded the 
plateau over which they were 
flying—and then the trouble 
began. Ted, knowing that his 
getting to solo depended on 
his performance on landings 
and take-offs, rather than air 
work, overcontrolled every 
maneuver. The field wasn’t 
any too large, and in his deter- 
mination to make his landings 
smooth, Ted all but missed it 
entirely several times, until at 
last his disgusted instructor 
signaled for him to return to 
the main field. 

As the ship rolled up to the 
line at the stage-house in the 
center of the field, Lieutenant 
Waters turned around and 
said, “I was going to let you 
solo this morning, Donald- 
son, but after that exhibition 
of landings I don’t think it 
would be safe. Do you?” 

“Yes, sir, I do,” replied 
Ted firmly. “In trying to 
make the landings easy, I 
failed to judge my distances 
correctly, but I could land on 
this big field, I’m sure.” 

‘All right!” came the re- 
sponse, much to Ted’s sur- 
prise. “‘Let’s see you do it.” 


S THE lieutenant climbed 

out of the ship and left 
Ted in it alone, the cadets 
lounging around the stage- 
house drew up in a watchful 
line. Ted knew they wished 
him well, but he couldn’t help 
thinking of a line of buzzards 
he’d once seen. His first time 
up alone! He’d never noticed 
how big the front cockpit 
looked until now that it was 
empty. 

Carefully he swung’ the 
ship around, and upon clear- 
ing the stage-house sufficient- 
ly, “gave her the gun” and 
roared down the field in the 
take-off. The ship took off 
more easily with the front 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Cheerfulness, in most cheerful people, is 
the rich and satisfying result of strenuous 
discipline. 

—E. P. Whipple. 


Work is the grand cure for all the maladies 
and miseries that ever beset mankind—honest 
work, which you intend getting done. 


—Carlyle. 


Unless a man works he cannot find out what 


he is able to do. 
—Hamerton. 











ANY boys this summer are facing a situation that is unlike anything 

they have ordinarily encountered. There is, necessity for economy, 

and in some cases, a curtailment of amusements and recreational activities. 

In some homes there is distress; possibly the homes of some of the readers 
of this page are so affected. 

But in spite of conditions that are discouraging, there is a real basis 
for courage and confidence and an opportunity for growth and develop- 
ment that presents a challenge to every one of us. America is still the 
richest and best equipped country in the world, with the greatest natural 
resources and the highest standards of living. Happily, the sun still 
shines. We have our forests; we have our fields, lakes and streams. We 
have the opportunity of maintaining not only good health, but a philoso- 
phical attitude of mind. Pending the return of better conditions which 
are sure to come, it is a personal responsibility to do what we can in not 
only maintaining our own morale, but to be helpful to those with whom 
we come in contact. The situation presents a real challenge to us all. 

It has been most heartening to note the enthusiasm and intelligence 
with which young people of the nation have responded to this challenge. 
There has been abundant evidence of their determination to do their part, 
and of the effectiveness of their service. This summer offers to many 
boys an unusual opportunity for worth while accomplishment. They 
have more leisure time on their hands, and less money to spend on com- 
mercial amusements. Instead of letting the days pass in aimless drifting, 
every boy should plan his program so as to secure new and rich experiences 
and contribute something worth while to the welfare of other people as 
well as himself. 

For his own health and recreation, he should plan to secure some kind 
of camping experience even if it is only for over night, in some spot ac- 
cessible by car. It would be fine if he could share this with the whole 
family. He should make use of the educational and recreational resources 
of his community—libraries, museums, playgrounds, swimming pools. 
This is a good time to improve his knowledge of his favorite hobby. He 
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Kindness is wisdom. There is none in life 


but needs it and may learn. 
—Bailey. 









A man’s task is always light if his heart is 


light. 
—Lew Wallace. 





The funny thing about smiiing is tnat if you 
give away most things, you have less, while 
if you give away a smile, you have more. 


—Roland Phiilips. 














should program some time for 
worth while reading. 

On the same basis he should 
develop a personal program of 
service for others. Perhaps he 
can assume a regular share of 
the duties at home—partial care 
of younger brothers and sisters, 
or some other routine in con- 
nection with the management of 
the house. In some communi- 
ties, playgrounds, churches or 
institutions have been obliged to 
curtail their employed person- 
nel. Here is a fine chance for 
older boys to give leadership to 
groups of younger children. 
They can direct games, coach 
outdoor activities and, espe- 
cially if they are Scouts, they 
may be able to give instruction 
in handicraft projects in which 
they are qualified. 

Another important project is 
food conservation. If skill and 
facilities are available, boys may 
can garden produce for the benefit of the unemployed. 
Troops did this last year. 





Many Scout 
Many people, especially in rural commu- 
nities, have excess of food stuffs in their gardens or farms which 


they will be glad to give away if boys can arrange to transport it 
to those in need. Some families or institutions will be glad to give 
away regularly on a weekly basis food supplies for distribution among 
the poor. 

The most practical way is to find out what local agencies are doing 
and how you can best help them. Your service will be for the most 
part more helpful if you can get a group of boys to work with you. 
Seouts are taking part in such projects on a Patrol or Troop basis. 
Other boys can get neighbors or friends to join with them. Every boy 
should feel that it is a matter of personal responsibility that he take 
some active share this summer in relieving the distress from which our 
country is suffering. 

By showing a spirit of cheerfulness and willingness, the boyhood of 
America can do a great deal to upbuild the morale of other people. By 
doing this they will not only accomplish a great deal of good but will 
secure for themselves a summer of enriched happiness and worth while 
activities. Let us SMILE and DO, and perhaps in this way we can 
inspire others to SMILE and DO and thus create a positive force for good 
throughout the country. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


By James E. West 


BOY SCOUT in the Philippines has _ per- for twenty-five minutes, until she recovered. 
formed an act of unusual bravery and has Certificates of Heroism were also issued by 
received the Gold Medal award of the the National Court of Honor to Scout Emery 
National Court of Honor. The Scout is Stebbins, 14, of Troop No. 26 of Bowman, N. D., 

Buenaventura Espiritu, 17, a Second Class Scout of and Roy N. Dunklin, 12, of Troop No. 317 of 


Troop No. 17, Libmanan, Camarines Sur, P. I. Henderson, Texas, both of whom performed 
The National Court of Honor has also awarded a brave rescues of drowning persons. 

Gold Medal for great heroism to Joseph J. Tolan, 19, 

a First Class Scout of Troop No. 29, New Athens, III. Hornaday Medal Awards 

Espiritu rescued Benjamin HE HORNADAY GOLD 


MEDAL, issued by the 
Permanent Wild Life Protec- 
tion Fund for Conservation of 
Wild Life, has been granted 
to Assistant Scoutmasters 
William Newberry and Leroy 
Jackson of Troops Nos. 9 and 


Ursua, a 9-year-old boy, from 
being run over by a train. Both 





Shout the name “Bob” and ten Scouts 
in Troop No. 41, St. Paul, Minn., an- 
swer “‘Here”’ 





so narrowly escaped with their lives that they were hit by the locomo- 
tive, pushed to one side of the track, and thrown down an embankment, 
but luckily escaped injury. The Ursua boy had started to cross the track 
when the oncoming train was less than twenty-seven feet distant. He 
stumbled, fell and was unable to rise, and then Scout Espiritu, who was 
with a party of children near-by, seeing the boy’s danger, dashed in 
front of the train and caught hold of him just in time to save his life. 

Tolan rescued a young woman from drowning in the Kaskaskia 
River, while swimming. He noticed a struggle some distance away 
and went to the woman’s aid. When he reached the spot she had 
sunk, but the Scout dived and managed to bring her to the surface 





despite a great struggle. Then, after great efforts, he brought her The Chief Scout, Lord Baden-Powell, wel- many land owners to post their land against 
to shore, unconscious. The Scout administered artificial respiration comed at a Scout rally at Crystal Palace , 


grounds, South London' 
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Midshipman Mandlekorn, six years a Scout and 
highest honor graduate at Annapolis, receives prize 
sextant from Secretary of the Navy Adams 


8, respectively, of Springfield, Mo. Jackson has 
been a Scout for six and a half years and New- 
berry for four years. The former is a Sophomore 
at Southwest Missouri State Teachers’ College, 
and the latter a Junior at Missouri College. 
The Hornaday Medal, which is the gift of Dr. 
William T. Hornaday, is issued only for unusual 
and outstanding constructive work in the con- 
servation of wild life. In addition to ordinary 
and routine accomplishments in this respect, the 
two Scouts have personally constructed twenty- 
five bird houses and a number of bird-feeding 
stations, presenting them tolocal Scouts in various 
localities to put up and care for. In addition 
they have obtained the pledges of hundreds of 
school children and also of Scouts to protect wild 
life. They have also obtained the pledges of 











































The Scout Press Association meets in Baltimore, Md. 


— ens to = tee oie 
Troop No. 23 of Jackson, Mich., sponsored by Disabled American Veterans, Scout David Bernstein delivers a goodwill message from Governor Roosevelt at 
builds and flies signal kites New York City Scout Budget Drive 













the destruction of wild life. They erected numer- 
ous conservation posters. 

One of their most outstanding projects, however, 
was the preparation and delivery of an illustrated 
lecture on bird life in the public schools. This was 
given in connection with the presentation of the pledge 
of the students. This lecture was heard by 11,400 
school students and over 400 adults, and more than 
5,000 signatures were obtained to a pledge of active 
service in the protection of wild life. 


















A Citation 
HERE was recently called to the attention of our 
President, Mr. Walter W. Head, and of the Chief 

Seout Executive, the case of John Wolf, Junior 

Assistant Scoutmaster of Troop No. 70, District of 

Columbia, a boy who is so handicapped by paralysis 

that he cannot use his limbs and 1s confined to a 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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The hermit crab 
and his new 
home 


For some strange reason the hind portion of the Sea Soldier was given no pro- 
tection by Nature, and is a very vulnerable area as a consequence. To defend 
himself, therefore, the Sea Soldier (as well as all other Hermits) finds 
himself an empty shell soon after birth and, backing part way in, makes 
that shell his armor as well as his home. Wherever he goes he drags the 

And when he grows too large for it, he discards it and 
If some other marine citizen happens to be living in the 
new shell, it’s just too bad for him, because he’s kicked out forthwith! 

The Sea Soldier is a rather touchy individual with a quick temper 
and a keen appetite for fighting. 
do battle with anything that comes near 
him. But if he encounters an adversary 
who might best him, he retreats into 
his borrowed shell and then blocks the 


shell with him. 
gets another. 


the fact remains that the Sea Soldier—one of the larger of the Hermit 
Crabs—appears to be a creature who took the biblical injunction to 






He Always Protects the Rear 
HILE it may be difficult to say just which part of a crab is his loin, 


heart—and with reason. 


opening with one of his claws. 


While the Hermit is free to come out 
of his shell at any time, he never does 
except to move into another house. The 
one pictured is using a fair sized conch 
present—a shell 
larger in size than the crown of a Scout 
hat—and although it weighs consider- 
able, it is no trick at all for this crab to 
stand on his forward claws, lift the big 
shell with his tail and bang it against 


shell at 


the bottom—just for fun, apparently! 


F ALL the queer combinations in 
the animal kingdom, the Sea Horse 


(Hippocampide) easily takes the prize. 


It has the head of a horse, from which 
it takes its name; the tail of a monkey; 


the fins of a fish; and the abdominal 
pouch of a kangaroo, in which the male 


carries the eggs from the time they are 
laid until they are hatched. 


With all 


these borrowed trappings, the Sea Horse 
is a real fish and won’t live very long 
out of water. 


The angler is nearly 


all 


he 


He'll 


somewhat 





The sea horse, one of the 
ocean’s queerest creatures 





The tail, which is somewhat 
longer than the head and body 
combined, is the only tail in the 
fish kingdom endowed with the 
power to grasp things, and with it 
the Sea Horse clings to underwater 
foliage when he desires to rest. In 


their sportive moments these 
quaint little creatures wrap their 
tails around each other and engage 
in a regular tug-o’-war—or a large 
one will seize a small one around 
the neck and drag him furiously 
around in circles in a marine ver- 
sion of “snap the whip.” 

Strictly a salt-water denizen, 
the Sea Horse is found all along 
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CURIOUS! 


the Atlantic Coast from Massachusetts to South 
Carolina, and although our variety seldom exceed seven 
inches in length, those from the Pacific shores of Mexico 
grow over a foot long. When you happen to come across 
them, you'll find them swarming in the moss and sea- 
weed in droves, and if you reach down into their midst, 
they'll crawl all over your arm like little mice. 

This particular horse’s fodder is a microscopic 
crustacean, technically known as Gammarus, and the 
Sea Horse insists upon a regular supply of live food. 
This, plus the fact that it requires a constant flow of 
fresh sea water, makes it quite impossible for pet 
lovers to keep them in home aquaria. 


EW of us are better qualified for membership in 
the Isaak Walton League than the repulsive but 
ingenious Angler. A flat, bulky creature when at 
rest, it averages five to six feet in length, and is a 
slow-moving individual. In appearance it is about 
80 per cent. head and 20 per cent. tail, with the body 
somewhere in between! , 










The Nassau grouper can change 
its spots and stripes 





_ Not fast enough to catch fish in pursuit, the Angler 
is equipped with the instinct and accessories to com- 
pensate for that: His mouth is fringed with rows of 
loose, worm-like appendages that sway and wriggle 
in the moving water; on the top of his head he has 
a long, slender spine resembling a fine whiplash 
which sometimes has a small red tuft on the end. 
This can be folded back against the body or held 
erect at will. 

When the Angler decides to eat, he buries himself 
in the sand, sticks up the whiplash and leaves nothing 
else exposed but his wide-open mouth which, being 
white inside, is hard to distinguish from the sand. 
The waving tuft in the water attracts distant fishes; 
the wriggling, wormy fringe lures others near by. 
And by thus employing both the fly and the live bait 
methods at the same time, the Angler entices his 
dinner to swim right into his mouth. 

So productive is this duplex system of angling, 
that the Angler often catches such an abundance of 
fish that he chokes to death on the meal. And his 
capacity is such that Anglers have been taken whose 
stomachs contained as many as seven wild ducks all 
at once—and they weren’t crowded in the least! 


MANY fishes, especially those from warm waters, 
are able to change color or pattern at will. 
Flounders familiar to your dinner table are no mean 
performers in this art. : 

For variety of change, however, the Nassau Grouper 
takes first prize, fins down. His bag of tricks is so 
well stocked that he has come to be known as “The 
Chameleon of the Sea,” and more than one unsus- 
pecting visitor to the Aquarium has considered having 
his eyes (or brain!) examined after watching this 
fellow perform. 

A husky, fifty-pound Nassau Grouper will swim past 
you with a very pale skin faintly marked with stripes: 
making one of his lightning turns, he will suddenly 
flash by in the opposite direction, so black and 
mottled and heavily striped that you’d swear on a 
stack of Bibles that it was another fish. 

Eight distinctly different colorations have been 
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BUT TRUE! 


checked on one Nassau Grouper in the short space 
of eight minutes. And if you don’t think that’s good, 
try it yourself in the bath tub! 


HE Shark’ Sucker or Sucking-fish is either efficient 

or lazy, depending upon your point of view. For 
while it can swim with considerable speed itself, it 
long ago gave up that idea as a waste of energy. 

Instead of exercising its fins, this fish has given 
greater attention to a powerful sucking dise on the 
top of its head by which it can adhere to any object 
jt desires so tenaciously that 
it takes a strong man to pull 
him loose. When the Shark 
Sucker wants to “‘go places 
and see things,” then, he 
uses his head! He simply 
swims up under some large 
fish going in his direction 
and clamps himself on by 
means of the disc. Sharks 
seem to be his favorite vehi- 
cle, but he will ride with a 
porpoise, a turtle, a whale or 
even a boat if no faster 
means of transportation is 
available. The main thing 
is that the other fellow does 
the swimming while the 
Sucking-fish merely hangs 
on regardless of any effort 
to shake him off. 

The fish in the picture 
was hanging on to the glass 
case of his tank when photo- 
graphed, not only affording 
a good view of the disc, but 
giving some idea of its 
power to those who have 
ever tried. to hold on to a 
slippery piece of wet glass. 
Indeed, the strength of this 
suction cup is so well known 
in tropical countries that 
the natives use the Sucker 
to catch other fish. Tying 
a rope to his tail, they toss 
him into the water. When 
he attaches himself to a 
larger fish, they pull both 
out together. 

In actual tests at an 
aquarium, a Shark Sucker 
has lifted a weight of 
twenty-four pounds out of 
water, and the chances are 
he could have lifted more 
without hardship. 


j= accompanying pho- 
tograph, made in the 
New York Aquarium after 
days of watchful waiting, 
shows a Starfish at meal 
time. The entree in this case 
is a Channelled Whelk or 
Winkle which the Starfish 
has caught between two of its arms, and which it is 
in the process of slowly smothering. 

The dining habits of the Starfish are quite interest- 
ing. It is fond of oysters, clams and other mollusks, 
all of which are well protected by shells much too 
strong for the Starfish to break. Not being armed 
with a Scout Knife, an oyster pick or any other suit- 
able opening tool, the five-armed creature must use 
his head, as it were, to serve his appetite. He does 
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The hitch-hiker of the sea 


just that by wrapping his arms 
around the object of his desire, 
snuggling close up to the opening 
in the mollusk shell which serves 
for a ventilator. Then he turns his 
stomach inside out and presses it 
against the crack—and waits. 

The length of time the Starfish 
may have to wait means absolutely 
nothing in his life: it may be minutes 
or hours or all day long, but he 
hangs on tenaciously, secure in the 
knowledge that his prey will have 
to open up sooner or later to get 
oxygen. And when the mollusk 
opens, it’s dinner time for Brother 
Starfish! This patience, of course, 
not only whets the appetite but 
makes for good health. No Starfish 
is ever known to complain of indi- 
gestion from bolting his food! 

The Starfish shown in the picture 
is one of the common Red variety 
which usually runs around two 
inches in diameter. The largest 
type are the Giant or Yellow Star- 
fish which attain a diameter of over 
a foot, and a thickness of four inches 
or more. One of the interesting 
faculties of all Starfish is their abil- 
ity to grow a new arm any time one 
of the five (which come as standard 
equipment with each model) may 
be broken or bitten off. 

This interesting power to repro- 
ducealintischaracteristic tolobsters 
and members of the crawfish family. 


HE Drum is one of that small 
company of marine denizens who 
are capable of producing sound— 
the sound, as the name suggests, 
resembling the muffled roll of a dis- 
tantdrum. Taking its favorite posi- 
tion under the hull of an. empty 
boat, it will drum its weird tune in- 
definitely, much to the consterna- 
tion of the superstitious. 
Unlike most fish, the Drum has 
short, blunt teeth arranged in the 
jaws much like an old-fashioned 


cobblestone pavement, and these teeth 
are powerful enough to afford their owner 
the steady diet of shell fish, which it 
craves. Oysters are its particular fancy, 
and it can crush one to smithereens with 
a single snap of its jaws. Un- 
fortunately for its social 
standing, the Drum is a mis- 
creant who destroys many 
more oysters than it could 
ever eat just for the devilment 
of crushing them. 

Old fishermen claim that 













This starfish is 
smothering its 

















The drum is 
one fish you 
can hear! 






the characteristic drumming sound is made with these 
molars—the fish gnashes his teeth, no doubt, when no 
oysters are to be had! But scientists are inclined to 
believe that the noise is produced by the transfer of air 
from one compartment to another in the air bladder. 


IVE any man who really knows fish his choice of 
battling with a shark or with a moray, and 
without much hesitation he’ll elect to take his chances 
with a shark. For of all the mean critters in the 
ocean, the Green Moray is one of the ugliest. 

Averaging five to six feet in length; capable of 
swift movement; and backing up a venomous dispo- 
sition with needle-sharp teeth, this eel-like fish is a 
ferocious and fearless fighter. 

Most fishes are rather fragile creatures as a rule. 
Many will die from the gentlest handling if their 
protective coat of slime is rubbed off; many others 
will succumb from a small scratch or cut on a sharp 
rock. In contrast to this, the Green Moray often gets 
into fights in which he is cut open across the entire 
width of his body without suffering any apparent ill 
effects. And on one occasion at the New York Aquar- 
ium, one of these eels was almost bitten in two by an- 
other: the wound being so deep, in fact, that when he 
was fed his usual live food, the smaller fishes fell out 
of him before reaching his stomach and swam away! 
Believe it or not, the wound healed, and that Moray 
is still alive and game for another battle! 

The one shown in the picture is a good six feet long, 
and has curled himself up in an enormous shell with 
his head and tail showing, but with the major portion 
of his anatomy concealed. This stunt of folding up in 
the middle is simple to a Moray who ha; the elas- 
ticity of a brand new rubber band. 



















A scrapper who can 
“take it,” the Green 
Moray 
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WHAT'S NEW IN THE NEWS 


ALIFORNIA’S charme 
ing stucco bungalows have 
been reproduced by Landon Hefner, 
Ralph Harris, and Charles Prouse of North 
Hollywood; in a contest to build their homes and 
gardens in miniature 


YHARLES HIGHFIELD, fourteen, claims to be the 

strongest boy in Great Britain. Here he is supporting 

476 pounds on his hands and knees. He can also hold a 
hundred-pound weight with one hand over his head 


EMBERS of the 4H Club prize-winnin, 

Dairy Judging Team photographed wit 

Secretary of Sale Hyde before leaving for 
contests in England 


bis tip oi 
~~ 


H ERE is the iron horse built by fifteen-year-old John Reed of Chicago over 
an old steamer car. The engine is said to be capable of a speed of eighty 
miles per hour 


LINTON BONGARD (above) was 
the young winner of the Duvrock shoot, 
San Francisco, which ranks next to the 


National Trapshooting Matches in im- 
portance 


ICHOLAS DAY (left) with a por- 

trait of an English sportsman painted 

in just an hour. His work has caused 
a sensation in the Royal Academy 


REL SEFTON, Eagle Scout and Los 

Angeles schoolboy, recently pole- 

vaulted 13 feet 61% inches, a new scholas- 
tic world’s record 
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SOME BUGS, SNAKES AND THINGS 


-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z 

Don’t jump! That dry rasping noise is 

not made by arattlesnake. Listen carefully, 

or even carelessly, and you will note that the 

noise comes from up in a tree. If you are a country 
hoy you Will say that it is a “locust,” but if you are a 
swivel-chair indoor entomologist you will raise your 
eyebrows with disdain when anybody calls it a locust 
and point out to the ignorant dumbbell that the 
locust is what he would call a 
grasshopper. But, this is 


By Dan Beard 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


with the cicada and the snake, because it has taught us 
to step cautiously when a cicada sings on the ground 
for that is not a locust, and to walk by casually when a 
rattlesnake sings up in a 
tree for that is not a rattle- 





really a Cicada, familiarly 
spoken of by indoor high- 
brows as the “harvest fly.” 

But don’t make a mistake 
and call it a harvest fly be- 
fore ordinary people, because 
only highbrows use that term 
and the highbrows them- 
selves may purse their lips 
and say, “This insect is the 
Cicada Septendecim,” and 
there you are! Suppose, 
however, we let it go as a 
locust. 

If you happen to be in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania, 
you will note that the high- 
land locust sings in a higher 
key than the lowlander and 
also is as small as a seventeen- 


loc—Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-1.- 





year 
Z-Z! Look out boy! Lo- 
custs don’t creep on _ the 


ground and sing—no, that’s 
not a locust—careful now, 
cut yourself a stick and step 
cautiously over to that blue- 
berry bush and there you will 
— Z-L-1-1-1-1-L-Z-1-1-Z, — 
find that the thing singing is 
not even an insect, but a 
venomous reptile—a_ rattle- 
snake! (A banded or timber 
rattlesnake, Crotalus horri- 
dus, of which there are fifteen 
distinct species with eleven 
varieties in the United 
States.) 

We won’t be too scientific 
even about that horrid pit 
viper. There are a great 
many varieties of them. In 
Florida there are the dia- 
mond-back rattlers—a skin of one is hanging at my 
elbow on the studio wall, but it is not more than five 
feet long. I have seen. rattlers down there six and 
seven feet long. However, up North and East we 
practically have but two kinds—the small prairie 
rattler, the kind that the boys used to find for me at 
Culver, and the timber rattlesnake which lives on 
the Ramapo Mountains just across the road from 
where I sit. One of these snakes recently killed Mr. 
Snyder, the snake collector, and one of the same kind 
almost killed “‘Uncle Benny,” of the Boy Scouts. 
In both cases, however, it was the lack of care on the 
part of the victims which caused disaster. 


yOI 


\7OW that you think you have killed that snake, 
+ hold its head- down with a fork stick while you 
cut it from the body. Lift up that big stone there, and 
push the head under it. That’s right! That’s done first 
rate; now the snake can do no harm even if it is not 
quite dead. I know that you were careful in cutting off 
the head, and remembered that a puncture from the 
fangs of a dying rattlesnake is just as dangerous as from 
a healthy one. It behooves us to all take care. 
WOWIE!—WOWIE!—What are you _ howling 
about now? Did the rattlesnake strike you and make 
that blood spot on. your wrist?—Well, well, don’t 
worry lad, that spot was made with the bloody stump 
of its neck! Its head is still safe under that stone 
where you put it. 
_, 1 have had a headless rattlesnake strike me and, 
if it is any satisfaction to know it, I yelled louder than 
you did—Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z! Gee, hear him sing! 
That is more than you could do if your head was off. 
Well, skin it, tack the skin on a board, cut the fat from 
the body and try out the oil, for rattlesnake oil is useful. 
It is a splendid gun oil and is fine enough even for a 
watch; country people say it will cure “rheumatiz.” 
Boy! I am glad that we have had this experience 
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snake, 


HAVE had my suspicion 

for some time that the 
locust is the famous lazy 
bird for— 


“Ma soul is filled wif com- 
fort 
An’ f'um care ma’ heart's 


free 

When once I hy’uhs dat lazy 
bird 

A-singin’ in de tree.” 


—and the lazy bird is sing- 
ing now because this is 
AUGUST, the season in 
which the harvest fly de- 
lights to tune up. 

Once there was a locust 
flying back and forth over 
my head singing to beat the 
band. I have heard orioles 
sing on the wing; watched 
the ovenbirds fly high aloft 
uttering a strange and 
unusual song and, we all 
know that other birds sing 
while in flight, but never 
before had I seen a cicada 
looping the loop and circling 
around like this one so I 
stood stock-still and 
watched it. What do you 
think I discovered? <A 
great big dragon fly—a 
devil’s darning needle fly- 
ing around with a singing 
locust in its clutches. 
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The locust was not singing because he was happy, Oh, 
no! It sang, probably, because it was embarrassed. Of 
course, I knew as all boys do, that the devil's darning 
needle sews up a fellow’s ears (not true but the boys 
still believe it), and also that they will catch and eat 
mosquitoes, house-flies, and all that sort of thing, and 
I have seen them pick a spider right out from the mid- 
dle of its web and carry it away, but I did not know 
that they would tackle an insect as large as a locust. 

There are a lot of things that a fellow learns when 
living in the woods. It was not until I began spending 
all my summers in the forest that I learned what a 
murderous fellow is our pretty little chipmunk. I 
have seen it climb up a sapling to rob a vireo’s nest, 
but Mrs. Vireo was at home and a good fighter. I 
have seen it climb up the walls of my cabin, run 
along the ridge of the roof and drop down on the elbow 
of the stovepipe where a robin had its nest and then 
deliberately kill the young birds. I have seen a chip- 
munk catch a harmless garter snake, which for four 
years had made its home under the veranda steps. 
This little rascal of a chipmunk had a runway under 
the loghouse to the front piazza steps and thence to a 
hole in a mound. 

The chipmunk with his cheek pouches filled with 
oatmeal (which I bought for the boys, not for chip- 
munks) was making a trip from the storehouse when 
it suddenly stopped at the corner of the veranda, then 
dove hastily into its hole in the mound where it 
deposited the stolen oatmeal in its own storehouse, 
came back, caught the garter snake by the nape of his 
neck, ran down on the lawn with the wvithing snake 
and deliberately ate its head off and when the body 
wriggled, bit it until it stopped wriggling. I have 
seen a chipmunk catch the American white-footed 
mice, kill them by biting them in the back of the neck 
and eat the bodies; but first skin them as neatly as 
could any expert taxidermist. I have seen them hunt 
and kill a big leopard frog. Don’t kill the little chip- 
munks on account of their thieving; they have been 
living that way ever since chipmunks first appeared on 
this earth and have done no noticeable damage to our 
bird population. 


é pay only really dangerous and devastating animal 

on earth is the great DESERT-MAKER who 

walks on his hind legs, puts smoke in his mouth and 

blows it out again, digs up ancient cities, and palaces 

with bath rooms, in the midst of dry and arid deserts 
(Concluded on page 4?) 
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Don’t tread on me! I am a rattlesnake, not a locust 
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GUARD 
THE VITAL 
ZONE 





HOW DID HE GET 
HIS “FORM”? 


Where did the champion learn his 
“‘form’’—his ease and power? In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, as 
a youthful swimmer, he patternéd 
after the champion! 

The champion has confidence. Even 
his dress gives him confidence—for 
he’s dressed not only for speed but for 
safety. Though his muscles are stron 
as guy ropes, he knows he can’t afford 
to leave unguarded that unmuscular, 
unprotected “vital zone.” He wears an 
athletic supporter. 

Wear one yourself, every time you’re 
in the water. Don’t take chances on 
injury from an awkward twist or strain. 
Wear a supporter—and you'll be safel 
dressed for the crawl or the jack-knife 
...and properly dressed for the beach. 

Wear a good athletic supporter, in 
all your strenuous sports. The name to 
know is PAL, the good supporter made 
by Bauer & Black. $1 at your druggist’s. 


PAL 


| ( BAUER & BLACK ) 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago New York Toronto 


Free Booxitet—“Guard the Vital Zone” 
—tells what every g man should know 
about the need pal function of an athletic 
supporter. Mail this coupon to Bauer & 
Black, 2500 S. Dearborn Ge Chicago. BL-8 





Name.... 





Address 


City. eee 
In Canada, Address 96 Spadina Ave., Toronto 








cockpit empty, and Ted headed around in a 
big circle so he could come back in at the 
other end of the field. Funny, but there 
wasn’t as much thrill as he had expected. 

His landing was good except that he made 
it far down the field instead of near the stage- 
house as he should have done. Signalled to 
try it over, he made another circuit, resolved 
to put the ship down right in front of the 
stage-house. He did, but he was coming in 
too high to do it right and in forcing the ship 
down he bounced it badly. He had, how- 
ever, soloed without crashing, and that was 
something, he thought grimly as he taxied in. 

“Well, that wasn’t so bad,” was his in- 
structor’s guarded comment. ‘We'll see how 
it goes in the morning.” 

“Well, well! Now that you’ve had your 
solo you may count yourself a real pilot, 
Ted,” chaffed Blackie at the “bunk” session 
that night. ‘“‘ No wonder you said there was 
no use worrying over checks and washouts— 
you must have known that you were going 
to make your solo to-day!” 

“T don’t know, Blackie,” replied Ted 
rather somberly. “I don’t quite like the way 
the lieutenant said that we’d see ‘how it 
goes in the morning.’ Somehow, I feel that 
I'm going to be turned over to a check-pilot, 
and those fellows seem to just naturally 
take a delight in cutting a promising career 
short. Three of the boys got it in the neck 
to-day, I understand.” 

Ted's fear proved to be not unfounded, for 
when he reported to his instructor he was 
ordered to report to Lieutenant Winter “‘for 
a little check up” on his landings. Lieuten- 
ant Winter, the hardest man to pass a cadet 
ever faced! 

To make matters worse, there were several 
ahead of Ted, and it was well toward the end 
of the morning’s flying when his turn came. 
Most of the ships had returned to the 
hangars, and the air was getting hot and 
“*bumpy” by the time he was called. 

The “ washing machine,” as the check ship 
was called, rolled up to the stage-house, and 
after dismissing the white-faced cadet who had 
brought him in, Lieutenant Winter snapped, 
“Donaldson,” in a tone that only too clearly 
revealed frayed nerves and impatience. 

Ted ran up and snapping to attention, 
saluted. “Yes, sir!” 

“Huh! Where'd you learn to salute like 
that? Boy Scout, eh? Well, let’s see what 
you know about flying in general and landing 
in particular. We'll go over to that field 
that you were working on yesterday and see 
why you can’t hit it. I know it’s late, but 
I want to get this over with. Hop in!” 

Ted’s first landing wasn’t so bad, until 
he ground looped. With his landing run 
almost finished, he applied a little too much 
rudder and the ship swapped ends just like 
a skidding automobile. Lieutenant Winters 
said nothing as he motioned Ted to try it over, 
but his ression was far from reassuring. 
Half-sick with dread, Ted tried it again and 
made an even worse job of it. Four times more 
he tried it, before the lieutenant took the 
stick away from him and gave him a perfect 
demonstration of how it should be done. 
“Now let’s get out and talk this thing 
over,” he said as he set the ship down in 
the third neat three-point landing. “‘I don’t 
see whatever gave you the idea that you 
can fly—you can’t seem to hit a spot any 
smaller than a full county!” 

Slowly Ted climbed out of the cockpit and 
followed the pilot over to a pile of boulders 
near by, ready for the worst. 


With nerveless fingers, he reached back 
and closed off the exhaust valve. The 
chugging impulses of air continued to come 
into his suit, but as there was no escape for it 
he, too, started to blow up like a bloated 
gingerbread man. As soon as he had positive 
buoyancy he closed down the intake valve 
and floated up beside the figure of his father. 
He tried to get around to where he could 
reach the other’s exhaust valve and found 
that he wasn’t buoyant enough to work well. 
He let some more air in through the intake 
and almost before he knew it his sleeves 
popped out into the form of a cross, tearing 
his fingers from their hold on the valve. He 
was in a spread-eagle himself. 





Panic seized him, but only for a split 


Spot Landings 


(Concluded from page 21) 


“Tm afraid your landings won't pass,” 
began the lieutenant, “but we'll sit down 
and talk it.ov’.... A horrified yell split 
the hot air, sharp above the idling of the 
near-by engine. 

As he was just sitting down, the lieutenant 
had no chance to dodge a snake that with a 
short angry rattle, launched itself at him. 
Eyes glazed, and unable to see well, the 
rattler, which had been basking on the rock 
while shedding its patchy skin, lunged with 
extra viciousness and struck the luckless 
check-pilot’s upper thigh, its fangs easily 
penetrating the thin cotton flying-suit. 
Half mad with rage and fear, the lieutenant 
jumped on the snake as it fell away from him 
and trampled it to death before Ted even 
had time to realize what had happened. 
But the damage had already been done. 

The next half-hour or so was a period 
destined to remain long in Ted’s mind. The 
snake had evidently bitten into a blood 
vessel and the effects of the poison began to 
be noticeable almost at once. Nauseated 
and staggering, the lieutenant was deter- 
mined to start back to the field at once, and 
it was only with difficulty that Ted persuaded 
him to let him make a tourniquet out of his 
neck-scarf, since they had no knife to incise 
the wound. Owing to the position of the bite 
high up on the thigh it was difficult to make a 
satisfactory binding, but Ted finally managed 
it and, with the lieutenant in a cold sweat and 
showing every sign of lapsing into uncon- 
sciousness, took off in a beeline for the field. 

As he neared the field, Ted’s eyes eagerly 
scanned the line of hangars for the ambu- 
lance that stood ready during the morning 
flying hours. No ambulance! Flying hours 
over, it had gone back to the hospital. That 
meant that he’d have to land, run over 
to the operations office, telephone for the am- 
bulance, and wait for its arrival before he 
could even start the victim on the way to 
treatment, and such delay might prove fatal. 
Looking toward the field hospital, the worried 
expression in Ted’s eyes turned first to sur- 
prise, then wonder, then determination. 

Back of the hospital was a small open space 
that Ted had never noticed before—a place 
where an old supply depot had been torn 
down to make way for a new building— 
and it was this small area that held Ted’s 
attention. Was it possible to land in there? 
For a second the wild thought surged through 
his mind. No, it obviously couldn’t be done 
—the space was too short and it was sur- 
rounded by buildings. He would simply 
have to land out on the field and take the 
chance of the delay. But even as he almost 
gave up the thought, another occurred. It 
was impossible to land there in an ordinary 
landing, true, but how about—? 

Grimly, he swung the ship over toward the 
hospital. Cutting the forward speed all he 
could without stalling, he approached the 
building at the nearest side of the handker- 
chief-size spot. He knew that he could 
never glide in, because the ship would need a 
gliding space seven or eight times as long as 
its altitude, so as he neared the edge of his 
chosen “landing-field” he threw the ship in 
a vertical bank, and with full top rudder sent 
the ship side-slipping almost straight down. 
The ground rushed up at him and the sicken- 
ing wonder of whether or not he could bring 
the ship out of the slip impelled him to 
wrench the controls to right the ship, but he 
dared not stop the slip until the last moment, 
or he’d never make the landing. Even as it 
seemed that he could touch the ground with 


Pressure 


(Continued from page 9) 


second. In a flash he remembered his father 
saying one time that if you didn’t get your 
hand back at once you'd never get it back. 
He threw every ounce of his strength into his 
right arm, and slowly the iron hard fabric 
bent. He closed the valve, and then released 
a small part of the air through the bleeder on 
the other side of his chest. 

Gasping great lungsful of the “hard” air, 
he worked his way around and rapped on the 
exhaust valve of his father’s helmet. What- 
ever it was that had lodged in there and closed 
it up stuck tightly. He gave that up and let 
the extra pressure escape through the bleeder. 
Then he gave himself some negative buoyancy 
and they dropped back slowly to the deck. 

He adjusted his father’s rig so that there 
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his hand, he straightened out and dropped 
the ship in a stall landing. Nearly all of the 
forward speed was killed, and it seemed that 
the maneuver was an entire success, in spite 
of the fact that he’d never been instructed 
in it, when one wheel hit a lump of concrete 
left lying from the demolition of the old 
supply depot. 


THE following day found Ted in the 

hospital, standing beside the cot on which 
Lieutenant Winter lay, and listening for the 
words that would send him before the Faculty 
Board for elimination. , 

“IT suppose you know that your work 
yesterday rates you as a washout, don’t you, 
Donaldson?” queried the lieutenant, eyi- 
dently well on his way to recovery, judging 
by the rasp in his voice. ‘Those landings in 
that field were absolutely rotten!” 

“Yes, sir, I know it. I knew before we got 
out over there that I was due for elimina- 
tion,” Ted admitted ruefully. So this was the 
end of all hisdreams! No more of the comrade- 
ship of Blackie and the rest of the boys—no 
more flying. A lump rose in Ted’s throat as 
he looked out the window to where the me- 
chanics were salvaging the ship he’d wrecked. 

*Confound it, Donaldson, that’s just the 
trouble! You “knew” you were due for 
elimination before you even started out 
with me. Look at that landing you made 
when you brought me in here—I was pretty 
badly off, but I wasn’t so far gone I couldn't 
see—now, what was the matter with that 
landing?” Lieutenant Winter _ irascibly 
hitched himself up in bed and followed Ted's 
gaze to the remains of the PT-3A. 

“Well, sir, it was the best I could do.” 
Inwardly Ted felt that he’d done pretty well, 
but he didn’t venture that opinion. 

“The best you could do! You make me 
sick. It was perfect! That’s what makes 
me mad. It proved perfectly well that you 
can fly—and land—yet you put out such an 
exhibition as you did when your remaining 
in the Corps depended on your doing good 
work. Listen, Donaldson, there are two 
things you need to learn. One is not to let a 
test of any sort get you down. Keep cool and 
have confidence in yourself instead of getting 
scared stiff as you were yesterday. The other 
is to claim what you've got coming to you, 
no matter whom you have to buck. You 
know that landing of yours here was good. 
In fact, it was good enough to keep you from 
meeting the Board. The landing itself, 
mind you, not why you made it.” The end 
of the speech came abruptly and left Ted 
almost dumfounded. 

“You mean I’m not to be eliminated, sir?” 
Eager hope marked the question as Ted 
asked it. 

“Exactly! Now get out—I’m tired,” 
grunted the scarred veteran, apparently pay- 
ing no attention to Ted’s joyful confusion 
as he saluted and made his exit. But the 
words he muttered to himself indicated that 
he had noticed something. 

“That salute! Most irregular! But I 
should have told him that I realized that I 
owe my life to his work with that neckscarf 
as much as to his handling of that ship. That 
medico said I'd have been a goner sure, if that 
boy hadn’t rated a Merit Badge on First 
Aid. Ugh! Always hated snakes. Don't 
mind a good clean death, but snakes—!” 

Ted however, was not even thinking of 
either snakes or First Aid. He was watching 
a ship wheeling and turning against the blue 
of the sky. 


was a normal amount of air coming through, 
and then he touched helmets. He called 
knowing that through the contact his father 
could hear if he was conscious. The only 
answer he got was from the wreckmaster. 
“Stand by, topside, till I get his lines clear, 
he answered. A mushy O.K. came back 
through the phones. 

Kurt followed his father’s lines back and 
found that the current had tangled them in a 
cargo hoist and torn wreckage on the deck. 
His own lines were swaying dangerously 
as he heaved and worked to free the other 
set. Scalding sweat dripped into his eyes, 
and all he could do was to try and blink it 
away. His lungs burned, and his whole body 
ached from the unaccustomed pressure. 
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He would free the lines in one place, and 
then the current would foul them in another. 
The weight of the sea dragged back against 
every movement. His muscles were robbed 
of most of their strength. At last he had to 
give it up. He dropped back through the 
hatch. There was only one thing left to do. 
He called topside. 

“Have the tug and cargo barge pull off 
to the side,” he said. “We're going to blow 
ourselves to the surface.” 

“You're crazy! Don’t take the chance,” 
came the wreckmaster’s excited voice. . 

“Mavbe I am,” shouted Kurt. “Do as I 
say.’ Then he went about his preparations 
without listening to the words coming down 
through the central core of his life-line. The 
beat of propellers far above told him that his 
order had been obeyed. A sudden effort to 
swallow shook him almost to pieces. 

He tried to drag his father over under the 
open hatch, but found that he wasn’t heavy 
enough to hold his footing on the slimy 
yerdigris. He cut down on his air—made 
himself heavier. The sea closed in around 
him. It crept up his legs, and the first 
tremor of a “squeeze ” shook him. Quickly 
he gave himself more air as the picture of a 
man’s body crushed into a big globe flashed 
before his eyes. 

He had been just a little tyke at the time, 
but he would never forget that funeral. 
The man had been one of his father’s com- 
rades, and he had been buried according to 
the divers’ code—in his helmet. 

With his father under the open hatch, 
Kurt again inflated his suit until there was 
an upward tug. He hooked one toe under 
the bridle of the hoisting stage and held 
himself back till he could do the same with 
his father’s. It was a desperate chance that 
he was taking, but with his father uncon- 
scious extreme measures were necessary. 
He shut off the valves on both suits so as to 
retain the buoyant air, and then he un- 
screwed his knife from its sheath. With one 
vigorous slash he cut his father’s lines. 

“We're coming up,” he cried into the 
muggy air of his helmet, and when the 
wreckmaster answered he cut his own lines. 

He clung to a short length of hose that 
dangled from his father’s breast-plate and 
guided him through the hatch. He hoped 
and prayed that they wouldn’t come up under 
the tender. They would be going so fast by 
the time they reached the surface that if 
they did hit anything their helmets would be 
crushed like egg shells. 

A curious fish slithered by in front of 
Kurt's face port and he laughed. Laughed 
foolishly like a half-wit. He bit his lip as 
soon as he realized what he had done. He 
was oxygen drunk, and he knew it. He shook 
his head to try and clear it. And then he 
laughed again. They were going faster now. 
The sea pressure was rapidly getting less. 
They'd be going like an express train in a 
minute. If they didn’t come up under the 
tender they’d shoot out of the water like a 
pair of salmon going over a falls. 

Again Kurt laughed. Like a pair of sal- 
mon. That was funny. Like a pair of sal- 
mon. And then, suddenly, someone pulled 
a black velvet cloth over his eyes. 


LOWLY, painfully, consciousness returned 

to Kurt. He opened his eyes to the 
brightness of the two electric bulbs hanging 
from the rounded ceiling of the recompres- 
sion tank. Someone was placing a pack of 
steaming hot towels on his aching chest. He 
si Tom Blake’s sweating face bending over 
him. 

“Feel better, Kurt?” Tom dropped the 
towels back into the basin of water on the 
electric heater. 

“Just like every bone in my body was 
broken,” replied Kurt, with a painful effort 
ata smile. Then it all flashed through his 
mind. He snapped himself upright in the 
narrow bunk. 

“How—dad—was he—is he all right?” 
His eyes fastened on the twisting figure under 
the heavy blankets on the other bunk. His 
voice sounded strange and hollow in the 
hard air that filled the belly of the iron 
doctor. 

“Came to for a while. but dropped off 
again,” said Tom, softly. ‘He had a close 
squeak. Both of you for that matter.” He 
dropped a big hand over one of Kurt’s. “You 
had nerve to pull a ‘blow up’ from ‘that 
depth, my boy. To my mind that’s what 
saved your father though.” His hand 
tightened in a friendly grip. 

‘And when he comes around, Kurt,” 
Tom whispered. “Don’t mention that 
trouble out there on deck last night. He’s 
ashamed of what he said. When I told him 
about what you had done he cried like a 
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child. Your father’s through diving, Kurt. 
Be easy with him. He's been a nervous 


‘wreck ever since you tried that first—ever 


since you left a year ago. 

Kurt nodded thoughtfully as Tom glanced 
at his watch and then bled ten pounds of air 
from the tank. He watched the hand of the 
big pressure gauge drop from fifty to forty. 
The iron taste of blood rose to his lips, and a 
convulsion shook him. Forty pounds to the 
square inch and man’s body only built to 
stand fifteen. He felt the froth in his blood 
as the nitrogen bubbles coursed through his 
veins under the released pressure. 

He watched his father twist and turn. It 
was as though unseen hands were trying to 
tie his body into knots, and Kurt knew that 
it was just such contortions that had given 
the terrible caisson disease its common name 
of “bends” long before its cause was known. 

And as he watched, his father rolled over. 
His eyes opened, but they were not hard and 
cold like glacier ice now. They were filled 
with pride. Indomitable pride and a goodly 
portion of self-reproach. Slowly, he ex- 
tended one thick, hairy hand across the 
narrow space between the bunks. It was as 
though he was not certain how the gesture 
would be received. 

“Son, forgive an old fool, will you?” His 
voice was choked and thick. It seemed to 
come from deep inside him. 

Kurt swung his feet to the floor and 
dropped to the edge of the other bunk. He 
gripped his father’s hand, and dropped his 
free arm over the torture twisted shoulders. 

He couldn’t trust himself to speak. The 
lump in his throat was too large. For a 
couple of minutes they sat there silent. Tom 
blew his nose vigorously while pretending to 
tighten the dogs on the big rubber gasketed 
port that served as a door. 

“T knew all the time you had it in you, 
son,” said the older diver at last. ‘Where 
did you learn? No man could do that the 
first time down.” 

“Well, after that first attempt I tried to 
tell you, dad, but——”’ 

“Yes, I know. I flew off the handle like an 
old woman.” His grip closed on his son’s 
hand till Kurt almost winced with the pain 
of crushed fingers. 

“I knew there was something wrong with 
me,” said Kurt. “So when I left I called 
on a doctor. He told me I was an idiosyn- 
cratic—had a common form of pressure 
reaction.” 

Lane senior shoved himself up on one arm 
and stared into his son’s face. “You mean 
you couldn’t swallow while under pressure? 
That’s the word for it, isn’t it, Tom? Idio— 
idio—whatchamacallit.” 

Kurt nodded. “That was it. I went to 
work for the Red Star salvage people under 
an assumed name, worked as a bear. Soon 
as I saved two hundred dollars the doctor 
operated on my ears, and when I went back 
to my job they let me do some shallow diving. 
Doctor said anything over a hundred and 
fifty feet would probably kill me.” 

“And you rescued me at a little over two 
hundred. Why you might not have even 
reached me, let alone—” He broke off to 
turn back to Tom. “What do you think of 
that, Tom? That’s nerve for you, isn’t it? 
Night dive, too.” 

He placed a hand on each of Kurt’s shoul- 
ders and looked at him with an expression 
that would gladden the heart of any son. 

“Tm washed up on this diving stuff,”’ 
he said. “I’m going to take a long vacation 
to Florida and bask in the sun. You're 
going to take charge of this outfit, son.”” He 
reached over and grabbed Blake’s arm. 
“Get that, Tom? He’s going to have com- 
plete charge.” 

“Thanks. dad. I'll do my best to run it 
as you have.” Kurt's hand shook a little 
as he brushed a sweat plastered lock of black 
hair out of his eyes. 

“That's just the thing you won't do,” 
bellowed the old diver good-naturedly. 
“Tom,” he said. “Just because this boy 
has shown that he can stand pressure is no 
reason he’s going to take any chances. 
don’t think he'll ever be as crazy as his old 
man, but these are my final instructions to 
onal He shook a thick forefinger in Tom's 

ace. 

“Tf you ever let Kurt go down over a 
hundred and fifty feet, I'll come back here 
and throw you in this tank. Then I'll turn 
on two hundred pounds of air and give you 
something of an idea of the pressure he stood 
when he rescued me.” 

In the silent, tomb-like belly of the iron 
doctor, Kurt and his father looked at each 
other. Both realized that in the past few 
hours two tragedies had been averted by a 
very small margin. 
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Most of the 3000 people who died last year 
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AST year in the United States alone 
there were more than 5,000 deaths 
caused by rectal cancer. Had these cancers 
been discovered in their early stages, a large 
majority could have been operated upon 
successfully. Almost all of them could have 
been found by competent physicians making 
thorough physical examinations. 


Either false modesty on the part of a patient 
who should be utterly frank and truthful 
with his physician, or disinclination on the 
part of a doctor to urge his patient to have 
only the most complete and searching exami- 
nation possible—one or the other—may cause 
suffering and tragedy. 


There are thousands of cases of unsuspected 
rectal cancer. In the beginning, they are 
usually painless. The first slight symptoms 
are often disregarded. They may be so simi- 
lar to those of other ailments that only by a 
conscientious local examination can any doc- 
tor determine whether or not a cancer is 
present. 


Irregular or abnormal conditions should be 
reported to and investigated by your doctor 
without delay. The discovery of rectal can- 
cer in its early stages should not cause undue 
alarm. In most cases such a cancer can be 
removed with entire success. 


The United States Army and Navy Medical 
Divisions, leading newspapers, magazines, the 
foremost doctors and health officials all over 
the country urge complete, periodic physical 
check-ups. It would be impossible to esti- 
mate correctly the amount of suffering such 
examinations prevent and the years of life 
they add. 


A partial examination is valuable as far as it 
goes. But it is, after all, a compromise not to 
be tolerated if you wish to guard yourself in 
every way possible from needless loss of 
health due to unremoved growths or uncor- 
rected impairments. 


Everybody should have a health examination 
at least once a year—and it should be complete. 
Get the protection which medical and surgi- 
cal science can provide. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~. ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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YOU’RE going to be on 
the go pretty steadily for 
the rest of the summer. 
Camping. Fishing. Canoe- 
ing. Swimming. You'll 
want plenty of Pep. 

Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes 
have what you need. There’s 
whole wheat to give you 
nourishment . . . vitamins 
. + - minerals. There’s bran 
to help keep you fit and reg- 
ular. And there’s the flavor 
of Pep, such as no other 
bran flakes have. 


Try PEP. Take it on over- 
night hikes. Eat it at home 
for breakfast, lunch or sup- 
per. Great for a bedtime bite! 
Just pour on milk or cream. 
Add fruit if you want. There 
is a dish! 


" Any grocery store has these 
better bran flakes. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


BETTER 
BRAN 
FLAKES 
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No Age Limit 
Can a Scout become an Eagle after his eight- 
eenth birthday?—Hvueu Fav tr. 
Yes, and after his eightieth, as long as he 
can meet the requirements. 


Wait Until You Qualify 


1. Is there any other requirement instead of 
Swimming for First Class Rank? 

2. Can I wear the First Class Badge before 
I pass Swimming?—Scovut Tuayer Luioyp. 

1. There is no substitute for the Swimming 
test. It was put there to make you learn to 
swim. 

2. No. 


Scouting 

1. May a Patrol Leader or any Scout take 
the magazine Scouting? 

2. How much does it cost?—CourtTNEY 
Burnap. 

1. Yes, anyone may subscribe to the maga- 
zine Scouting. 

2. $1.00 per year. 


Salute the Scoutmaster 

Should the Scout salute the Scoutmaster when 
the Scoutmaster is not in Uniform?—GILBERT 
KAUFMAN. 

Whenever you meet, address, greet or 
leave any Scout Official, salute him whether 
in Uniform or not, and help make the Boy 
Scouts of America as observant of politeness 
and courtesy as any in the world. You will 
find more about this subject on pages 44 and 
45 of the Handbook for Boys. 


Eagle Palms 

May a Scout who has been an Eagle for six 
months be awarded the Gold Palm, or may he 
only get the Bronze Palm, even though he has 
enough Merit Badges for the Gold Palm?— 
Epwarp ALEXANDER. 

If you have been an Eagle Scout for six 
months with a satisfactory service record, 
you may obtain the Bronze Palm for five 
Merit Badges in addition to the twenty-one 
required for Eagle. But you will have to 
wait six months more before obtaining the 
Gold Palm for another five Merit Badges. 
See your Handbook for Boys, page 398. 


Mohicans’ Totem 

Could you please teil me the symbols or 
where to obtain them for a Totem Pole, repre- 
senting the Mohican Patrol?—Scout Mu- 
rorp A. VEINO. 
. The 1932, July number of Boys’ Lire gives 
you some new ideas on Totem Poles. See 
“The Boy Pioneers, Sons of Daniel Boone,” 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons (page 
8 and chapter 18). Mohican totems accord- 
ing to “Totem Poles,” B. S. A. Service 
Library Pamphlet, are wolf, turkey, bear, 
opossum, yellow eel and crane. 


For Young Printers 

I would like to know, if possible, where I 
could get a small hand printing-press or plans 
for same?—Scovut H. Tue tt. 

Hand-power printing-presses cost from 
$20 up, and can be purchased from the Hoff- 
man Machinery and Engraving Co., New 
York City, but they do not furnish plans for 
making one. 


Anniversary Week 
1. On page 78 of the Handbook, it says that 
the Uniform should be worn always in Anni- 
versary Week. When is this week? 
2. Is the statement still in force?—Scout 
Horace Gray. 
1. Anniversary Week (or Boy Scout Week) 
takes place annually during the month of 
February so as to include February 8th, the 
day of the original incorporation of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and to continue through 
February 12th. 

2. Yes. 


School Work First 


I am a Patrol Leader and a Scout in good 
standing in our Troop. Recently my school 
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marks have gone much below average, and my 
father has made me cut out all Scout activities. 
This came as a blow to me because I am very 
much interested in Scouting. Please advise 
me what to do—Scout M. F. 

Served you right! I would tell my own 
boy the same. No good Scout should allow 
a fall below average in school work; on the 
contrary, he should lead his classes. Get 
your school marks up and then take up 
your Scout activities again. Now is your 
chance to dig in and do some real work. I 
am sure your father will let you take up 
your Scout work again when you show him 
that you are too good a Scout to fall behind 
in school work, and are enough in earnest 
about it to bring up your school record. 


Make It Yourself 


I am a Scribe of the Silver Fox Patrol, and 
we need a Patrol Flag. Could you tell me the 
dimensions, price, kind of cloth and where I 
could get one?—Scout V. OBERHANSLEY. 

Use some strong material, size 12 x 19 
inches, triangular or square shape if you wish. 
The Handbook for Patrol Leaders recom- 
mends some dark material that will not soil 
easily, such as khaki or green colored cloth; 
cut out a black fox and sew it on to the center 
of the flag, using some white paint for the 
tip of its tail, and a few fine white lines on its 
body, which would indicate it was a silver 
fox. However, use your own imagination and 
make up one to suit your Patrol. You can 
purchase Patrol flags from the Supply Service 
of the Boy Scouts of America for 25 cents. 


Knife Sheath 

1. What kind of leather shall I use for a 
knife sheath? 

2. Where can I find instructions for maling 
it?—Scout ALBERT Conrap. 

1. Any sort of calfskin is good for making 
a knife sheath. 

2. See Boys’ Lire for June, Chapter XI 
of my “Buckskin Book,” published by J. B. 
Lippincott; also Service Library Pamphlet, 
‘Projects in Leather,” from the Supply 
Service, 40 cents. 


Building a Canoe 

I am planning on building a canoe, and I 
would be very much obliged if you would send 
me the addresses of any companies having 
blueprints for such work on the market.— 
Kart Kacet. 

See “Boating and Boat Building,” pub- 
lished by Charles Scribners; also Chapter 
IX of “Do It Yourself,” published by the 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Instructions for cover- 
ing or recovering canoes and doing repair 
work are given in the Service Library Pam- 
phlet “Boat Building and Canoe Repair,” 40 
cents from the Supply Service, B.S. A. 


An Assistant Patrol Leader 

Our Patrol Leader wants to give me or 
another boy the position of Assistant Patrol 
Leader, and I don’t know what I should do 
so that I can be appointed—Scout J. K. 

An Assistant Patrol Leader must have the 
qualifications of a Patrol Leader, and be able 
to work well with his leader, and have the 
confidence of the rest of the Scouts. No 
personal feelings should govern the Patrol 
Leader in making his choice of Assistant. 
What he has to think of is, “‘Who will make 
the best Assistant for the Patrol?” 


Once a Scout Always a Scout 

1. Can a Lone Scout after transferring to a 
Troop of Scouts still work for the Contributor 
Medal? 

2. Can Troop Scouts work for Contributor 
Medals? 

3. What is the age limit for Lone Scouts and 
Troop Scouts?—H. E. Goets. 

1. No. 

2. No. 

3. You must be twelve years old to be a 
Scout. There is no upward age limit to 
Scouting. You can continue your Scout work 
indefinitely. 
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SPEND THE WEEK 
BEFORE SCHOOL STARTS 


Aug. 27th - Sept. 3rd 


AT THE 


DAN BEARD 
CAMP 


Dan Beard offers an opportunity 
to boys of all ages to spend one week 
with him and his staff at his camp 
just before the opening of school. 
The camp is in the Pocono Moun- 
tains of Pike County, Pennsylvania, 
and convenient to both the New York 
City and Philadelphia areas. 

The $25 fee includes all camp activ- 
ities such as riding, marksmanship, 
swimming, water sports, canoeing, 
sailing, pioneer woodcraft, mystic 
council fires, archery, and nature lore. 





There are no extra charges! 
Write for information 


Dan Beard Camp, Hawley, Pa. 
















































Learn Taxidermy. It's 
Fun, and You Can 
Make Good Money in 
Your Spare Time, Toc. 
Learn to mount and preserve all 
kinds of birds, animals, and fish. 
Tan skins and make them into 
rugs and robes. Take COMMON 
SPECIMENS like rabbits, squir- 
te., and make them 
mirrors, lamps, 

i alcolm 
while learning. 
Save your trophies and decorate your 
room. This it new hobby for mea 
and boys will delight you. 
Send AT ONCE—TODAY — for 
this beautiful new FREE BOOK 















cost. wal 
FREE! Write for yours TO 





N. W. School of Taxidermy, Dept, C134, Omaha, Nebr, 


BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 






Canoes $50 and up 


Outboards $60 and up 








Two Big Factories Motor Boats $495 and up 
FULL LENGTH SPRAY RAILS— SOMETHING NEW 
A TVT Family Outboard motor boat with full length 
spray rails took first place and time prize in Mil- 
waukee-Chicago Marathon. 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Prompt Shipment 
Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 
HOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. (5) 
200 eae atta) ORE NB ND 








LEATHERCRAFT 


Have you ever made anything from leather? 


Do you know what fun it is and the variety of 
beautiful, useful things you can 
make—billfolds, book ends, waist 
belts, axe sheaths, or any number 
of other articles? We furnish leat 
in whole skins or cut to shape, patterns. 
designs, tools, and other accessories 
124-page Leathercraft Book and Sup- 
GMOMMONE... 0 cc ccccccccccces 50 cents 
1932 Supplement only...... 10 cents 
Send for free price list: Sample card 
on request. 

Order your Official Boy Scout Leath- 
ercraft packages direct from Boy Scouts 
of America, Department of Scout Sup- 
plies, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Address: Department R-32 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





WALLET 
BILLFOLD 























Make and enter your own sea-worthy craft in this year’s races! 
Watch with pride a yacht of your own handiwork sail smooth!y ‘° 
victory! HARBOR-CLUB BOAT OUTFITS offer you this oppor 
tunity. 3 sizes to choose from, each including hull (shaped t? 
general design), sails, and 14 other parts. Prices—16" Boat, $1.0: 
20°—$1.50; 24°—$2.00. For further information write 
HARBOR-CLUB BOATS 


Worcester, Mass. 


August 


1127 Pleasant Street 
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Strange Sounds on the Air 


A FEW years ago when radio amateurs 
4% considered it a triumph to be able to 
tune-in on the news dispatches broadcast 
to ships at sea by the low-pitched signal of 
WCC. South Wellsfleet on Cape Cod, by the 
whistle-like note of WSL, Sayville on Long 
Island, little did they realize that the 
“sound” of starlight would some day echo 
through space by radio. Yet that has hap- 
pened in 19382. 

Dr. E. E. Free and Prof. Albert Sheppard 
of New York University decided that radio 
could delve into science and pick up some 
strange sounds, even stranger than the static 
clicks stirred up by a lightning storm. So 
they placed a photoelectric cell or so-called 
“radio eye” in front of the eye-piece of a 
telescope pointed toward the bright evening 
star Venus. The photoelectric cell converted 
the light impulses into electricity which was 
amplified and transformed into sound. And 
when it went out through the radio micro- 
phone, that light from the distant planet 
sounded across the continent like the high 
pitch of a violin. 

They took the microphone into atom-land. 
The “talk” of radium was broadcast. It 
sounded like a bombardment of static. 
Escaping atoms of polonium were made to 
strike against a piece of the ore, beryWium. 
Neutrons, tightly bound combinations of 
electrons (negative) and protons (positive), 
charges of electricity, were knocked off the 
beryllium surface. But the association of 
the two charges in a neutron cause them to 
cancel each other, therefore, they have no 
electric charge that can be broadcast. So 
hydrogen was called upon as an interpreter. 
The flying neutrons then strike the hydrogen 
atoms and disrupt them. As a result, part 
of the hydrogen having an electric charge 
of its own becomes free to register its noise 
in a delicate instrument. 


lt. FREE explained that if all the elec- 

trons and atoms in the human body 
could be jammed together tightly like the 
straws in a bale the solid substance would be 
about the size of an orange seed! 

“If that were possible,” he said, “three or 
four of us could be mixed and poured into 
a thimble. Only the fact that atoms and 
electrons are so small and the eye and ear so 
large makes it possible for us to seem solid 
instead of invisible puffs of smoke.” 

Electrons are the life-blood of a radio re- 
ceiving set. They put life in the vacuum 
tube the instant the current heats the fila- 
ment. These electrons, millions of which 
flow inside the glass tube, are tiny specks of 
electricity. If a drop of water, which in- 
cludes a countless number of electrons, be- 
cause of the hydrogen and oxygen within it, 
were magnified to the size of the earth, each 
electron magnified in proportion would be 
about as large as a grain of sand. 

All materials are composed of atoms, de- 
fined as the smallest particles into which a 
substance may be divided and still preserve 
its identity. It was believed for a long time 
that the atom was indivisible, but it has been 
discovered that the atom is composed of a 
number of units. All atoms consist of a 
nucleus called the “proton,” which is a 
positive charge of electricity. Surrounding 
this nucleus are a number of electrons or 
negative electricity. According to the 
electron theory, the structure of the atom is 
like the solar system with the proton acting 
as the sun and the electrons like planets re- 
Voiving around it. 

As the temperature of a material is in- 
creased, the speed of the electrons increases, 
and if the temperature is made high enough, 
the electrons will leap into space. That is 
what happens when the filament of the 
vacuum tube in the receiving set is heated. 
The feeble glow gives no clue to the great 
activity taking place within the glass bulb. 
It 1s a busy place. The electrons jump over 
to the positively charged plate at tremendous 


velocity. In fact, it is estimated that they 
stream through the tube at the rate of 
approximately 50,000 miles a second. The 
vacuum is employed in the tube to prevent 
atoms of air from hindering the flow of 
electrons. The atoms and molecules of air 
are much larger than electrons and could 
easily block them. And so the air is pumped 
out of the tube to clear the track. 

Once in a while a blue glow will be seen 
inside the radio tube. That is caused by 
stray gas or air in the tube. The electrons 
collide with the gas and the blue hue is 
usually an indicator that a new tube is 
needed for the set to perform properly. 


CALIFORNIA boy wonders if he can 

have a sending station, despite the fact 
that he is not a licensed operator. He has 
a two-tube receiving set with which he hears 
WJZ, Bound Brook, N. J., and also Chicago 
stations. He would like to know if he should 
be able to tune in China and Australia. 

All transmitting stations must be licensed 
before they go on the air, and the man who 
operates them must have an operator’s 
license. California’s Radio Supervisor is 
located at the Custom House, San Francisco. 
All California license applications should be 
filed with him, and he will supply detailed 
information relative to the examination. 

Under favorable atmospheric conditions, 
transpacific reception might be possible on 
the regular broadcasting wave band at night. 
Such reception in daylight is possible if short 
waves are used. They travel much further 
than the waves from 200 to 550 meters. 


A BOY at Youngstown, Ohio, wonders if 

a large crystal detector will improve 
reception or distance tuning. The size of 
the crystal has nothing to do with the recep- 
tion, in fact a tiny piece of galena that has 
a sensitive spot would give superior results 
to a large crystal. unless it also had spots on 
its surface sensitive to the radio impulses. 


ERE is a question: why do many 
broadcasting stations have a ““W”’ to 
begin the call letters? 

Some have “W” and others begin with 
*“K” in the United States because those letters 
were assigned Uncle Sam by international 
agreement. They have no special meaning. 


BOY in Wisconsin asks if the feeder 
wire to the transmiting aerial should be 
insulated. The antenna is 127 feet and the 
lead-in or “feeder,” as he calls it, is six feet. 
Yes, the lead-in should be insulated and 
the aerial proper should be well insulated 
from the supports, otherwise leakage will 
result and the range of the station be reduced. 
The lead-in and antenna of a receiving set 
should also be insulated to prevent the feeble 
currents from leaking away to the earth be- 
fore they travel through the receiving machine. 


ROM Salina, Kans., this query: Is the 
license examination the same for voice 
transmission as for an amateur code station? 
The operator of both types of stations must 
hold an amateur operator's license. There is 
no difference in the examination. Amateurs 
who are qualified can obtain an endorsement 
from the Federal Radio Supervisor to operaté 
on special amateur radiophone waves. 


N HURON, S. Dak., a boy has a crystal 
set, and he wonders if the range will be in- 
creased by grounding one end of the antenna. 
He hears KMOX, St. Louis and Dallas, but 
these stations fade. Is there any cure? 

If the antenna is grounded the signals 
will travel to the earth and not through the 
receiving set. Fading of distant stations is 
caused by atmospheric conditions and can not 
be controlled. This boy reports he is utilizing 
anindoor antenna. Under such circumstances 
he is getting remarkable results. An outdoor 
antenna would be better yet. 
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antenna and lead-in. 


Send in Your Questions About Radio 


This department will be glad to answer all questions on radio direct by mail. Please enclose a stamped 
-addressed return envelope. Make your questions short and to the point. Always give length of 


Send your questions to The Listening Post, Boys’ Lirr, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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OH, ONE OF M 
TIRES BLEW OUT. 
HAD TO HAVE IT 
FIXED 
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CHAIN TREADS. 
| HAVENT HAD 
TIRE TROUBLE 
IN A COONS AGE 









TIRES OK NOW, 
MR.GLOVER ? 
IM LATE STARTIN’ 
FOR CAMP ALREADY, 
ON ACCOUNT OF 
THAT BLOW-OUT 














BELIEVE ME, ¥ 
1M GONNA GET 
GIANT CHAIN 
TREADS, SOON 
AS | CAN 








Look for the U. S. Seal when you visit your bicycle dealer. It is 
your assurance of getting genuine U. S$. GIANT CHAIN TREADS 


United States Rubber Company 


LARGEST ® PRODUCER OF 


U. S. BICYCLE TIRES 
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Starting July 5th, 1932 


SWEET-ORR DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Are National Scout Distributors for the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 


Are Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 





Do not accept substitutes — purchase from — 


YOUR LOCAL SCOUT DISTRIBUTOR 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS ARE 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Toucues of color!—As soon as a Scout puts on his first 

Official Uniform, he also wants to put on those appealing 

touches of color which go with Scout service, Scout study and 
Scout achievement. These colors are in the Hat 
Badges, Troop Numerals, Service Stars, and particu- 
larly the Merit Badges. 


The incentive of such color not only helps a 
chap to grow in Scouting, but it also gives 
him an advantage over the other fellow, es- 
pecially one who wears a make-shift Uniform 
that is not Official. 


There are dozens of ways in which a boy 
can earn enough money to buy his own 
Uniform. In fact, the prices for the Official 
Boy Scout Uniform have been so greatly 
reduced that every boy with little effort 
can easily afford to have one. 


The Scout in this illus- 
tration is wearing a No. 
648 Shirt and a pair of 
No. 688 Outdoor Service 
Shorts. Both are described 
on this page. 


* Neckerchiefs 


(See model worn in illustration above) 


Splendid quality, will not fade. Size 30 x 30 inches. Available 
in 16 plain colors and 13 combinations. 
45c 


Plain Color 
Combination 50c 


* Neckerchief Slides 
Worn with Neckerchiefs 
* Cotton Stockings 


Each, 10c 


Practical and durable. Exceptionally good quality heavy 
cotton stockings; virtually holeproof. Flat knit feet; rein- 
forced heels and toes. Medium heavy weight. 


No. 528 Price, 35c 
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*The Official “Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 
Low crown, wide brim, ; 

ventilated; silk band em- 
broidered with the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 
able wind cord. Sizes 638 to 
734, inclusive. 
The Official Boy Scout 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. Look for 
the official Insignia on the hat band. 


No. 503 
Outdoor Service Shorts 


$2.00 


Extra strong and sturdy, 
made of good wearing khaki. 
One hip pocket, two side 
pockets and watch pocket 
with usual belt loops. All 
sizes. 


No. 688 $1.00 


* Medium Weight 
Shirt 


See model at right 


Made of standard light weight fx 
khaki material. Has loose fitting ® 
rolling collar with neckband an 
long sleeves. Two outside patch 
breast pockets with flaps. Em- 
broidered **Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica’’ over right breast pocket. 


All sizes. 
No. 648 $1.50 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal on all Official 
Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms 


NO UNIFORM IS OFFICIAL WITHOUT IT 
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_** Official Swimming Suits 


Speed model. An athletic two- 
piece style, white worsted shirt 
with Boy Scout Emblem and blue 
worsted trunks. Made of medium 
weight pure worsted. Sizes 28 to 44. 


No. 517 $3.25 





One-piece model. An athletic one- 
piece style, dark blue worsted swim- 
ming suit with Boy Scout Emblem. 
Gives full freedom in the water. Has 
style and comfort. It will not bind 
or sag. Made of medium weight 
pure worsted. Sizes 28 to 44. 


No. 518 $3.00 


xk Official Note Paper 


Just the thing Scouts 
will want to take 
to write to the friends 
and companions of 
camp. 24 white en- 
velopes and 24 white 
§ sheets with an attrac- 
tively colored design 
in full colors on top 
of each sheet. Comes 
in a box. 


Price, 50c 





No. 3210 


x Folding (Candle Lantern 


Splend’d for Scouts and other campers. 
Collapses flat for pocket. Storm-proof 
galvanized iron with aluminum reflector. 


No. 1258 Price, $1.00 
** (Candles for Folding 


Lantern 
Special odorless and dripless candles. 


No. 1261 Price, per doz.,50c 





xk Drinking (up 


Nickel lated, stamped with 
Scout emblem. Collapsible style 
with cover. 










No. 1007 Each, 20c 






























xxk Boy Scout 
Hike “Bag 


Suitable for short trips 
and one-day hikes. 
Made of pliable canvas 
material of sufficient 
weight to turn water 
and yet not too heavy 
for the longest hikes. 
Complete with two 
wide web shoulder 
straps for carrying. Has 
two pockets. Size 1514” 
in height x 13” wide. 


No. 1225 $1.00 


No. 1225 
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Where to Purchase Official Equipment 


The items listed on these two pages are all 
marked with one, two or three stars. These 
stars indicate the following: 

Items marked y% indicate that they are 
stocked by all Local Scout Distributors. 

%& xindicate that item is handled by a few 
Local Scout Distributors only. 
% & kindicate that item is sold only through 
the Boy Scouts of America, either direct or 
by mail. Shipping charges prepaid unless 
otherwise specified. 
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x Official All-Steel Axe 


All steel constructed. Head and handle are manufactured in 
a single piece. Tests prove handle virtually unbreakable. 
Fitted with wooden grips, finished in a red and black marble- 
ized or mottled effect. Complete with leather sheath. 


No. 1424 “Bridgeport"’ Price, $1.75 





xk Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill socket 
and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This wood is 
especially recommended by experts for quick results. Package 
of viedee furnished. 


No. 1532 





Price, 75c 





xk Official “Boy Scout “Bugles 


An instrument that is smarter and trimmer than the aver- 
age. bugle. It is perfect in tone and register and only the finest 
of materials are used in its manufacture. Its tone is brilliant, 

werful and mellow. Each one is tested before shipment to 
insure every detail of workmanship and tone. Key of G, tun- 
ing slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; select brass. 


No. 1277 *‘Conn’’ Make Price, $5.00 
No. 1538 **Rexcraft’’ Make Price, $4.00 





SAN FRANCISCO MOVES! 
The Supply Service office of the Boy Scouts of 
America moved on July 10th, 1932, to 
753 MARKET STREET 


We will appreciate it if Pacific Coast Scouts 
will remember this change. 




















753 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sf not stocked by your distributor — order by mail .from— 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST 33RD. ST. 
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*k Official Boy Scout Cook Kit 


Made of heavy 
gauge seamless 
**Wear-Ever”’ alu- 
minum. Outfit 
consists of fry pan 
with patent fold- 
‘ing handle, into 
which stick may 
be inserted for 
holding over fire; 
cooking pot with 
oy rinking .% 

cup and stew pan, 

also service ee SF 

orsoupbowl!.Fork @@&___ a _—— 

and spoon includ- -_ << aD 
ed. Parts nest and i a 

lock together; do Lae 

not rattle. Khaki carrying case with adjustable strap. 


No. 1200 


** Metal Camp Mirror 


A highly polished thin metal mirror 
for camp and hike. Can be hung on 
tent pole or carried about. Equipped \! 
with case. Size 234 x 4 inches. 


No. 1440 Price, 20c 


A 
/ 
\ 





Price, $2.00 








Books for All Boys! 


took Swimming and Water Safety 





Authoritative, clear cut, profusely " 
illustrated. Includes a discussion on PAAR tea 
the Methods of Teaching Swimming, [X¥ ‘witaay 
Swimming Strokes, Lifesaving Meth- 
ods, the Scout Life Guards, Cause 
and Prevention of Drowning Acci- 
dents, Camp Water-front Protection 
Methods, Diving, Canoeing, Pag- 
eants, a History of Swimming, 
Bibliography and other valuable 


material. 
No. 3681 Each, 60c 








kk Canoeing 


Over thirty years of active canoe ex- 
perience enables the author, Walde- 
mar Van Brunt Claussen, to authori- 
tatively tell of the art of canoeing. 
Types of canoes, strokes, ways of sit- 
ting, portaging, packing and repair- 
ing are illustrated and detailed so that 
even the novice can readily under- 
stand and follow the instructions. It 
also includes the proper methods of 
launching and landing, along with 
suggestions for canoe trips and pre- 
cautions to observe in preparation. 


No. 3107 Each, 75c 


New Merit ‘Badge ‘Pamphlets Since 


November Ist, 1931 


The following new Merit Badge pamphlets have been pub- 
lished and are available for sale: 


No. 3355 Wood Turning No. 3365 Cotton Farming 
No. 3359 Stamp Collecting No. 3366 Citrus Fruit Culture 
No. 3356 Zoology No. 3358 Indian Lore 


Each, 20c 





CANOEING f 
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HOW TO MAKE A RELIEF MAP 
By Walker E. McBath 


HERE'S a splendid opportunity to 
try your ingenuity in making a 
scale reproduction of your campsite 
or some interesting section near you. 


A view of the famous relief map of Guatemala in one of the parks of that country’s capital 


N ONE of the parks of Guatemala City 

there is a relief map of the Republic of 

Guatemala that is, perhaps, the largest 
map of the kind ever made. Visitors to 
Guatemala find in it the best possible guide- 
book to the country, for, on account of its 
size, almost every little detail of the entire 
republic is clearly shown. It is just such a 
view as would be obtained by flying high in 
an airplane and looking down over its rugged 
surface. Col. Lindbergh, on his Latin- 
American good-will flight was particularly 
impressed by it and used it to pick his land- 
marks for the hop from Guatemala to Belize. 

If any country offers a good subject for a 
relief map it is certainly that Central Ameri- 
can republic with its twenty-one volcanoes as 
well as its continuous mountain ranges, deep 
valleys, high plateaus, and low coast lands. 
This map is made of cement and covers 
about 10,000 square feet. It is painted in 
natural colors, and shows, as well as natural 
features, all the cities, towns and villages, and 
the railroads, main roads, and trails. 

It was an appreciation of the value of this 
map as well as admiration for its workman- 
ship that led the writer to attempt the 
making of a relief map on a small scale, and 
the need for a handicraft subject for a school 
furnished the occasion. The method of map- 
making evolved by the writer and used in 
the direction of a small group of boys may 
interest some who are searching for some- 
thing new in the handicraft line that will be 
both interesting and useful. 

Our subject was Palestine, and this fur- 
nished a land of as interesting topography as 
could be desired. There were no relief maps 
of the country available for examination, so 
all the details of the relief had to be worked 
out from geographies and Bible dictionaries. 
It is hardly likely that you will find a relief 
map of any locality to copy. 

The securing of the topographical data is, 
then, the first thing to be considered. An 
accurate map of any country, State, or 
locality should not be hard to find which will 
serve as a base for the horizontal distances. 
For our map of Palestine, the making of 
which will be described and will serve as a 
guide to the construction of any other, the 
size of the map and the ratio of relief were 
first selected. The size was set at 25 by 45 
inches, and the vertical elevations of all the 
features of the map were to be exaggerated 
about five times. It is not readily appre- 
ciated why this exaggeration is necessary in 
a mountainous country, but after the map is 
made it will seem necessary enough, for if 
the world is not flat it is certainly flatter than 
it seems when a large piece of its surface is 
concerned. 

Now to reduce the scale to inches. The map 
is to be 25 inches wide, and this is to show 
a strip of country 100 miles wide. Every 
\% inch will therefore represent 1 mile on the 


horizontal scale. If this same scale were to 
be used for elevations, a mountain 5,280 
feet high would stand up on the map only 
one-fourth of an inch above sea level, and 





the great mass of smaller peaks and depres- 
sions would never show. For the vertical 
scale, therefore, we made one-fourth of an 
inch to represent 1,000 feet of elevation 
instead of 5,280 feet, so that a mountain 
4,000 feet high would be 1 inch high on the 
map, and other elevations in proportion. 

With this scale chosen, the heights above 
sea level of all the prominent mountain peaks, 
table-lands, cities, towns, and plains were 
looked up from every available source and 
put into a list. 


N THE map of Palestine one feature has 
to be considered that will not intrude 
itself on maps of other countries; we had to 
allow for the depression of the Jordan Valley 
and the Dead Sea. We did not start with 
sea level, therefore, but took as the “floor” of 
our map a level 2,000 feet lower and added 
this much to the height of every mountain, 
city, ete. On our map, then, the surface of 
the Dead Sea (1,300 feet below sea level) was 
one-sixth of an inch (=700 feet) above the 
base elevation, and Mt. Hermon 9,000 plus 
2,000 feet was 11,000 feet, and Jerusalem 
2,550 plus 2,000 was marked for 4,550 feet. 
We had twenty points with known elevations, 
and these altitudes with the 2,000 feet added 
to each were reduced to inches and fractions 
on our accepted scale, and small-diameter 
sticks were made, one for the length of every 
elevation obtained. Mt. Hermon was the 
highest point included and was to be on our 
map 234 inches (=11,000 feet) above our 
base elevation. A stick cut just this length 
was marked “Mt. Hermon.” In this way a 
stick was made for every known point on the 
map. 

A base on which to build the map was 
made of rough lumber, 25 by 45 inches, and 
around this was nailed a wooden strip that 
stood up one-half inch (representing the 
2,000 feet from our base up to the sea level) 
above the boards. This raised edge gave the 
level of the Mediterranean Sea on the left. 
The outline of the country was traced with 
chalk on the boards, and the location of every 
place of known elevation was marked. A 
sheet of heavy binder’s board one-sixth of an 
inch thick was laid down over the area 
marked for the Dead Sea, and the top of 
this came to the proper level for the surface 
of this sea. 

If the country or locality chosen for the 
subject is all at a considerable altitude, the 
opposite course may be taken in reference to 
the base level of the map, and instead of 
adding 2,000 feet any necessary number of 
feet may be taken off the actual altitudes, 
and the base on which the map is built may 
be just a little lower than the lowest altitude 
to be represented on the map. 

With the map outline marked off each 
stick was then held on its proper place on the 
map and damp clay piled up around it to 


the full height of the stick. The boards were 
then filled in with clay, and the features of 
the country molded even with the tops of 
the stick at these places, and elsewhere as 
best we could judge from the many con- 
flicting maps available; but one thing we 
could be sure of, and that was that our known 
points were correct, both as to position and 
comparative elevation, and these covered 
the principal mountains, lakes, plains, val- 
leys, and cities. 

The Mediterranean Sea was smoothed off 
level with the top of the edge board. A fair 
shore line was indicated for the sea, and the 
low coast plains made to slope gently toward 
the base of the first hills that were shown on 
the maps. The river valleys were carefully 
traced out and graded so that the descending 
water, if it should ever rain on our map, 
would not have to run up hill to get out of a 
valley. After the clay has hardened a bit 
the rivers can be tested with a little water. 
On the eastern edge of the map, and where 
the sea did not form the boundary, a sharp 
straight bevel was cut down to the inner 
edge of the edge board. 

Several days (an hour a day)were used in 
the modeling of this clay base which was to 





Here’s a familiar relie — of the Holy 
Land. The cities have not been indicated 
nor the lettering done 


For attaching to temporary frame 


Ne 


be the mold for the final map. Between times 
it had to be kept covered with damp papers 
to prevent its drying out and cracking. 

When we felt that we had done every- 
thing that could be done to make the clay 
base an accurate model of the country, 
the work was changed toa decidedly different 
line. Small pieces of wet newspaper were 
carefully laid down over the clay map an 
pressed closely into every valley and aroun! 
every hill and mountain so that the paper, 
one layer thick, would be in contact with the 
clay, but without folds or creases that would 
make lumps in the paper shell that was now 
to be formed. Over this first layer, successive 
layers of paper were now added with flour- 
and-water paste for the adhesive. The paper 
over the sea and coast plain could be put 
on in fairly large pieces, but over the moun- 
tainous parts of the map very small pieces 
only could be used, for no crumpling could 
be permitted. 

At first we had failed to fasten the edges 
of the paper down, and as it dried it would 
lift up off the clay base at the edges. To pre- 
vent this, the paper was now allowed to 
come down over the sides and was fastened 
with paste underneath the boards. It was 
thus tightly stretched over the edges, but 
the first layer was not fastened in any way to 
the edge itself or to the clay, for the shell of 
paper was to be lifted off after it was finished 
and dried. Each day, when we returned to 
work, the previous day’s work was fairly 
dry though the damp clay underneath did 
not permit a complete drying. 

After several days’ work in the careful 
application of about five or six layers of paper, 
the shell was thick enough to hold its shape, 
and after drying, it was carefully cut at the 
bottom edges of the strips that formed the 
sides of the table and lifted off the clay model 
and turned upside down. This is, perhaps, 
the critical stage in the making of the map, 
for the shape as a whole is as important as 
the individual topographical features, and 
the paper shell must not be permitted to 
remain warped or sagging in the middle. 

A light wooden frame 4 inches deep has 
been made, the inside dimensions of which 
were the same as the outside dimensions of 
the boards with the edges included on which 
the map had been made. The turned edges 
of the paper shell that were left unattached 
to the edges of the boards are now of the 
greatest usefulness. The upside-down paper 
shell was fastened to the inner sides of the 
new frame by tacks driven through these 
edges. Before removing the paper shell from 
the clay base, four strips were cut from large 
corrugated paper cartons and held on edge 
at equal intervals across the map until an 
outline of the surface of the map along each 
one could be traced upon it. This was then 
cut out so that the corrugated boards would 
fit over the map and touch the surface all 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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F a prize had been offered this year for 

the best air passenger in America, it would 
have been won without question by Marine 
Corporal Hilmer N. Torner of California. 
He has already won for this reason an honor 
that mere passengers seldom get—the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. This is how it 
happened—the news was lately made public 
by the Navy Department—and you'd better 
take notice, for you are likely to be a passen- 
ger before you are a pilot. 

One afternoon in the spring of this year, 
Staff Sergeant Hoffer, naval aviation pilot 
at San Diego, took off from the field on a 
local routine test flight. In the rear cockpit 
was Corporal Torner, having aride. He was 
an operations clerk, one of those who record 
flights on the ground without making them; 
he had had no instruction in flying and though 
he had been several times taken up as a 
passenger he had no more thought than any 


“By his actions on this occasion he dis- 
played presence of mind, self-sacrificing 
heroism and extraordinary achievement in 
the face of great danger far beyond the call 
of duty.” 

I know you will agree with me that he 
deserves to be called America’s best air pas- 
senger. I know, too, that you will agree that 
this true story sounds like a Scout’s; like 
some of the stories in “Boy Heroes of To- 
Day,” the book of gold medal records for 
courage and self-sacrifice combined with 
quick wits and a mind and body prepared to 
use them. The passenger has not had much 
said about him in the newspapers, naturally 
enough, compared to what is said about the 
pilot, but some of the most amusing stories 
clinging around airports have to do with 
them. For instance, not long ago Lieut. A. 
F. Solter, also of California, had finished 
bore-sighting his machine-guns on the range 
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HESE photographic recording theodolites are used for the purpose of determin- 
ing the position and speed of moving objects in space. 


Five photographs a second 


are taken. The cameras register the angle of height, direction and time by a ~ a 


watch connection. The combination 
flight performance of an airplane an 


observations gives an exact record of the 
the skill of the pilot. 


The series of photo- 


graphs show the record made by the recording theodolite arranged so that several 
different machine records can be compared 


other well-behaved passenger of touching 
the controls. 

But he had a parachute and was familiar 
with its use, and so when after half-an-hour’s 
flying the plane suddenly went completely 
out of control and started toward the ground, 
spinning as it went, Corporal Torner stood 
up to jump with his parachute. As he did 
so he could see over into the front cockpit— 
and he saw what had happened. The pilot 
had been taken suddenly and violently ill, 
and had fallen forward on the controls in a 
faint, locking the stick and the rudder. 

Corporal Torner could have jumped then 
and saved himself. But he saw in that one 
swift glance that to do so, would leave the 
pilot headed straight for certain death. He 
did not jump. He grabbed the limp body of 
the aviator, pulled it off the controls and 
managed somehow to right the plane just 
before it crashed and climb it high enough 
to do a little experimental flying. After 
some twenty minutes of this he was able to 
head the plane toward North Island and 
actually made a very creditable landing on 
an aviation field. He hopped out, lifted the 
helpless body of the pilot and laid him under 
the wing, and set to work applying first aid. 
While he was busy with this, assistance 
came on the run. Two months later, his 
citation from Washington read: 


and left his ship to assist the other pilots of 
his Pursuit Squadron. Upon returning to 
take off he saw something strange sticking out 
from the vertical fin of his ship. It was the 
head of a snake, and not a small head either. 

There seemed nothing else to do but to 
fly the ship, snake and all, back to the line, 
and this Lieut. Solter promptly did. How to 
dislodge the passenger was the next question, 
the snake apparently having decided to stick 
by the ship. At last they poured gasoline 
into the fin until he put out his head again, 
and then with a pair of pliers drew him out. 
He proved to be a gopher snake six feet long. 

No doubt you have read of the lion who 
was being taken across the Channel as a 
paid passenger not long ago; he worked loose 
from his cage on the way over and was so 
terrified with the unusual experience that it 
was all the ship’s company could do to keep 
him on board, and the pilot expected every 
minute to have him on his neck. When Bert 
Hinckler flew the South Atlantic in his Puss 
Moth, over 2,000 miles in twenty-two hours, 
his only passenger was a marmoset, a tiny 
monkey with a most intelligent face and com- 
panionable manners. The first flying animal 
recorded in history—except of course the 
duck, the rooster and the sheep who qualified 
as the first living creatures to navigate the air 

(Concluded on page 37) 





Avenue; 
The subject this month is: 





The LANDING FIELD will award each month, until further notice, a prize of a book for 
the best letter or drawing on a subject to be announced each month. 

In case of a tie the prize award will go to all tying contestants. 

Drawings or letters must reach the office of Maj. Augustus Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park 
ew York City, on or before the fifteenth of the month of issue. 


The best drawing of an amphibion plane. 
Drawings must be received on or before August 15, 1932. 
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What Good’s a Lantern 
ON A NIGHT LIKE THIS? 


YOU can hear the trees swish back 
and forth — bending, thrashing, 


out toppling over. That’s great 
when you chop wood at night. You 
waving their arms wildly in the can also open up the handy ring- 
wind, There’s a crackling crash, hanger, and slip the light onto the 
and the black, crumpled clouds _ limb of a tree; or tie it in a tent- 
are suddenly fringed with fire. top. The clip on the back is to snap 
the Eveready to your belt or shirt- 
pocket ... and have both hands 


free, with the beam of light shoot- 


Thunder bumps across the sky. 
The rain rips and beats until you 
think it'll tear the tent to tatters. 
But everything’s dry inside. And ing forward, where you want it. 
then — a tent-rope lets go! Maybe it won’t make a beam too! 
Out you rush to wallow around The instant you touch the safety- 
lock switch, you let loose a light- 
ning-lance of light that dashes 400 


feet ahead! You can also focus a 


in the mud, and tighten things up. 
You 
need a light that isn’t worried by 


It’s no time for a lantern! 
wet or windy weather. You need shorter but broader beam. 
a Boy Scout Eveready — the light All good stores have the Boy 
Scout Eveready Flashlight. Even 


if you aren’t planning to camp, 


that’s a wonder in the woods! Take 
a look at one, and you'll know why 
the National Council see one and get it today. You need 
made it the Official 
Scout Flashlight. 
This Eveready is 
balanced so well that 


it sits upright, with- 







an Eveready every night around 
the house. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of [jaa and Carbon 


Union Carbide Corporation 
The Official Boy Scout Eveready —it’s a beauty! And costs only $1.50, 
without batteries. Ribbon marking on khaki-colored case covered by reg- 
istered trade-mark. 
e 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries have all-armored construction. No old-fash- 
ioned, wax-compound seals, but a crack-proof, leak-proof metal top. Extra 


long life. 10¢ each. 
EVEREADY Saito: 
& BATTERIES 


Other Eveready Products are Eveready Layerbilt “B” Batteries and Air Cell 
“A” Batteries, Eveready Dry Cells, Eveready Mazda Miniature Lamps, Eveready 
Prestone, Eveready Rustone and Eveready Raytheon 4-pillar Radio Tubes. 
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Billions of Dollars 
for 


dependable 


ARGE sums of money 
have been mobilized 
through the open market 
operations and the loan and 
discount facilities of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, and 
by loans through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

Here is a great credit 
reserve — totalling billions 
of dollars — awaiting de- 
pendable employment. 

Just as fast as suitable 
jobs can be found for this 
confidence will be 
strengthened, trade will 
quicken, and men will be 
returned to work. 

To help speed the effec- 
tive employment of this 
huge army of credit dol- 
lars, committees of leading 
industrialists and bankers 


* 


credit, 


employment 


have been appointed by the 
Governors of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks — 
Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and Sen Fran- 
cisco. 

Like the divisional staffs 
of a great army, these com- 
mittees will work to con- 
solidate our position, and 
straighten and strengthen 
our lines, so that a broad 
advance can be made. 

Theirs is no simple task, 
but the readiness with which 
these industrial and bank- 
ing leaders are joining to- 
gether, and cooperating 
with national authorities, is 
a very encouraging factor 
in the present situation. 


* * 


Housing Construction — 


An Opportunity 


In previous depressions, a resumption of construc- 
-tion activity has been an important and vital factor 
in encouraging and stimulating business improve- 


ment. 


It assures employment to large numbers of 


men, not only directly, but also in the industries 


of supply. 


There is undeniably an opportunity in many com- 
munities for construction of homes on a sound and 
economic basis, as well as a definite need for home 


repairs and improvements, and these matters will 
undoubtedly have early consideration. 

The bringing together of worthy domestic build- 
ing projects and substantial financing is typical of 
the many possibilities for beneficial action open to 
these committees in a wide range of fields. 


The National Publishers’ Association 


“As the most nearly self-contained nation, we have within 
our own boundaries the elemental factors for recovery.” 


(From the Recommendation of the Committee on Unemployment Plans and Sug- 
gestions of the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief) 
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ELL, here we are sitting out in the sun 

roasting to beat the mountain ranges. 
Yet, it feels like the grate outdoors. How- 
ever, most of us at this time of the year are 
specialists in collecting tan and freckles, 
and enjoy the collecting. Unfortunately, 
this month gives the laziest of the lazy, who 
is none other than Old Idle Five Minutes 
himself, his best chance to darken our sunny 
days. There’s an eclipse due sometime this 
month of August, but let’s be sure that it 
isn’t old I. F. M. that’s doing the eclipsing. 
Let’s see, by the way, what we can do in 
eclipsing him before he even gets started. 
Send in your best jokes and beat him to it, 
and for the best efforts at blanking him out 
Boy Scout Diaries will be awarded. 


Making His Mark 
“How did you mark that good fishing spot 
out in the lake?” 
“I made a mark on the side of the boat 
before we rowed home.” 
‘That won’t do, we may get thewrong boat.” 





Safe!! 
Batuer (to old negro sitting on bank): 
Sam, there are no sharks here, are there? 
Sam: No suh. 
Batuer: Are you sure? 
Sam: Yas, suh. De all’gators all done 
chased dem away! ‘ 


A Trade’s a Trade 


One time on the Texas frontier a man came 
into a camp riding an old mule. 

“How much for the mule?” asked a by- 
stander. 

“Jist a hundred dollars,’ 

“Tl give you five dollars,” 
other. 

The rider stopped short, as if in amaze- 
ment, then slowly dismounted. 

“Stranger,” said he, “I ain’t a-goin’ to 
let a little matter of ninety-five dollars 
stand between me and a mule trade. The 
mule’s yourn.” 


’ answered the rider. 
answered the 








She Got Up 
LirrLe Boy: Auntie, will you get up for a 
minute? You are sitting on my pet snake, 
my frog, and my sandwich! ! ! 


Hot 


The proud mother was talking of her son’s 
last athletic feat. “‘He must be a very fast 
runner,” she said, showing the paper to a 
friend. “It says he fairly burned up the 
track under his record-breaking speed, and 
it’s true, because I saw it this morning and 
the track was nothing but cinders.” 


You Don’t Say 


Nit: Do you mind telling me how much 
you paid for that car? 
Wir: Yes, I haven't. 
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Small Game 
An old gentleman passing before an air- 


gun shop, went in and asked: 
“What does that shoot?” 


“Slugs, sir,” was the reply. 
“Then I'll take one, my garden is full of 
the little pests.” 











Fly Fishing 


First Ciass Scout: Did you go on the 
fishing trip? 

TenpberFoor: I did. 

First Ciass Scour: 
flies? 

TeNpDERFOOT: Fish with flies; Yes, we 
fished with flies, ate with flies, camped with 
flies and slept with flies. 


Shocking 
Pror: Why does your hair have electricity 
in it? 
Frosu. 
Pror.: 


Did you fish with 


I don’t know, why does it? 
Because it’s attached to a dry cell 


An Admission 
Pror: Do you know what your one great 
defect is? 
Srupe: I simply can’t think. 
Pror: Right, but I didn’t think you'd 
acknowledge it. 








Woof! 


“David, give me an example of indirect 
taxation.” 

“The dog tax,” responded David. 

“How is that?” 

“The dog does not have to pay it.” 


Well, Well 
Ist: You know I'm enthusiastic; I always 
throw myself into everything I undertake 
2np: Splendid. Why don’t you dig a well? 


All the Way Back 


FoorpaL, Coacn: I’ve looked up your 
record, young man. 

CANDIDATE FOR TEAM: 
a berth on the team. 

Coacu: Yes, a wide one. 


Obedient 
Farmer Brown: Hi there! 
doin’ up in my cherry tree? 
Youne Boy: I’m just obeyin’ orders sir, 
that sign there says, “Keep off the Grass 


A Hopeless Angle 


“Are the fish biting?” 
“If they are, they’re biting each other,” 
replied the weary angler. 


A Big Order 
Tourist (at country hotel): Can I havea 
room with a shower? 


Proprietor: Waal, I can give you a room 
that leaks, but I can’t guarantee rain. 


August 


So you'll give me 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Landing Field 


(Concluded from page 35) 


by being sent up by the Montgolfier Brothers 
in the basket of their first passenger balloon— 
was Moissant’s famous cat, who always flew 
with him. This nice tiger kitten, who politely 
sreeted me on several occasions, went down 
‘nto aeronautic history by making the flight 
that won the Statue of Liberty race from Bel- 
mont Park, in the early days of aviation. 


A DETERMINED young kitten nearly 
4% made his way into air-history in its 
most thrilling event. When Colonel Lind- 
bergh was at Curtiss Field waiting for the 
proper moment to set out on his solo flight 
to Paris, a small striped cat, amiable and 
enterprising, appeared out of nowhere and 
adopted the young flier. The kitten evi- 
dently intended to make the flight, and the 
reporters looked upon him as one of the crew 
of the Spirit of St. Louis, but at the last mo- 


ment Lindbergh lifted him out and set him 
safely on solid ground. “It’s too risky for 
the cat,” said he. He didn’t seem to notice 
how risky it might be for a young man, but he 
wasn’t going to let an innocent young passen- 


ver get into trouble. So the kitten lost its 
chance for glory for, so far as I ever heard, no 
one took pains to find out anything about 
its subsequent career. 

But the passenger who lately attached 
himself to the plane in which Major Tinker of 
Mather Field was about to take-off for a 
routine inspection of the line, had no inten- 
tion of going aloft. It seems that Major 
Tinker, ordering the plane started, was natu- 
rally somewhat taken aback to have it die 
again, uttering fearful squawks and screams. 
He coaxed down the mechanics from the 
hangar-roofs where they had prudently re- 
tired and ordered an investigation Remov- 
ing the cowling from the motor they found 
in the carburetor air scoop a yellow tom-cat 
very much upset, who had evidently taken 
refuge there from the cold night air. In less 
than no time, says the Army report, the cat 
had faded over the horizon, but the motor, so 
far as heard from, was not much damaged. 

It would be possible to round up quite a 
menagerie of animals that have flown as 
passengers. A black cat went round the 
world on the Graf Zeppelin; one of the most 
popular photographs taken on that voyage 
shows him on the windowsill of the cabin, 
looking down on the wild waste of the 
steppes of Siberia. Nobile took a terrier on 
the way toward the Pole; Byrd, the celebrated 
and deeply mourned dog Igloo. A lion was 
taken across the United States, a pig was 
transported by air from London to Paris to 
prove that “pigs could fly,” a Jersey cow was 
once a passenger in a plane, and horses were 
favorite exhibition features in old-fashioned 
balloon-flights, being sent up on a platform 
suspended below the envelope. But the 
crowning glory was the mass transport by 
plane of over a hundred thousand of a season’s 
flight of swallows across the Alps, last fall, 


from Vienna to Venice, when the birds were 
too exhausted for lack of food to make the 
flight on their own wings. This was certainly 
reversing the usual order of events. I have 
heard, however, that as soon as the first lot 
of birds was landed they promptly started to 
fly somewhere else, and the aviators found 
that they had brought them to the wrong 
place. They had really wanted to go to 
Constantinople. 

There is another kind of passenger, not 
four-footed and not involuntary, that I hope 
you will never try to be, and that is the aerial 
stowaway. It may sound thrilling and 
daring to be a stowaway on an airplane, 
especially on one that takes off for an ocean 
flight, but it is one of the meanest and most 
inconsiderate things that a boy can possi- 
bly do. 

When the three aviators set out in the 
Yellow Bird from Old Orchard Beach for 
Paris a year or so ago, they wondered why the 
tail did not lift properly and seemed to be 
too much weighted down. When they were 
well out over the ocean they were horrified 
to see a boy’s head emerging from the back 
of the baggage compartment. It was a 
stowaway, who took this time to make his 
appearance and give them a joyful surprise. 
Considering that every ounce of weight 
counted, and that his extra hundred pounds 
might well land them al! in the ocean, it is no 
wonder that they did not receive him with 
applause. Naturally they could not drop him 
out; the only thing to do was to make the 
best of it and take him along. And as a 
result the gasoline held out just long enough 
to get them to the coast of Portugal, where 
they landed on the very beach—not at their 
goal, Paris, for which all their long, careful 
and costly preparations had been made. 
The unexpected addition of the weight of a 
human body, when even landing gear is often 
cut away or food thrown overboard to lighten 
ship, would be bad enough in itself, but it is 
all the worse when the weight is added toward 
the rear, as would be the case when the 
“‘sneak-passenger” hides inside the plane. 
For in that case the delicate balance of the 
machine is disturbed, it is much harder to 
get the tail up into flying position on a heavily 
fuelled plane, and a hundred pounds so far 
to the rear increases the danger tremen- 
dously. So I need not remind you that there 
is really nothing picturesque about being an 
air-stowaway, and nothing brave; certainly 
nothing to brag about. A passenger has his 
possibilities (Corporal Torner showed them) 
and his privileges; he has also his obligations, 
and one of them is to wait until he is mnvited. 


HE winner of the June Contest is Tirey 
K. Vickers, St. Louis, Missouri. Honor- 
able Mention: Lennart H. Brune, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Joe Richmond Bowman, Downey, 
Iowa; Henry S. Hughes, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Robert M. Mattison, Brookings, South Dakota. 


Lion Heart 


. (Continued from page 7) 


What if they found him here in the Sacred 
Temple, when, only a few weeks before the 
games, he should be sleeping? He well 
knew the anger and the unbending wills of 
the priests. What would Charmio think if 
he were sent home in disgrace without even 
a chance to compete? 

The sound had stopped. Perhaps he was 
safe now. He placed a hand on his cold 
brow, and moved again toward the door. 
Suddenly something pressed against him, 
and he nearly cried aloud. Something soft 
had touched him in this place of stone and 
marble; something warm and living where 
there should be only cold and stillness. 

_In the instant before he glanced down at 
his feet he would have given anything not to 
have come on this mad venture. In the 
instant after he looked, he was glad he had 
come. For leaning against his bare legs, 
rubbing and purring contentedly, was the 
lion cub, the pet of Phormius, chief of the 
Hellanodicae. He bent down to see it better, 
and stroked its smooth pelt, now a ghostly 
gray. It had become lost during its nightly 
prowling, had strayed into the Temple, and 
how seemed overjoyed to find a friend. 

_ Leonidas opened the door and watched the 
little fellow pad across the moonlit court and 


1932 


through the pillars into the open. Then he 
cautiously made his way across the Square, 
and in the shadow of Nike’s straight column 
paused to see if all was well. Then swiftly 
to the gate, and thence to his bed of skins. 

A wave of gratefulness and relief swept over 
him, not only for his safe return, but for 
what he had seen. Zeus had sent an omen! 
Victory might be his if he would but live up 
to his name, and show the bravery of the lion! 

Charmio and Leonidas were sitting under 
the cool portico of the great Gymnasium, 
watching bronzed athletes hurl shimmering 
discus and javelin into the sun, while others 
strove in the jumping pits and down the cen- 
ter lane, whose green had long since worn 
brown under countless bare feet. 

**Lately thou art in a merry mood,” ob- 
served Charmio. ‘‘No longer art thou like 
Atlas, with great cares bearing thee down.” 

‘Perhaps it is because to-day ends our long 
training. Perhaps because—’” Leonidas 
nudged Charmio in the ribs, “‘soon I can ride 
home beside a victor. Wilt let me wear thy 
laurel crown?” 

Charmio smiled. ‘ “True, I am fit,” he 
admitted. ‘Only yesterday Phormius spoke 
to me. Remember—when I had heaved the 
discus beyond the furthest mark? ‘Thou 

















The enlarged microscope-photos of the writing surface of new pen 
points—a Waterman’s and three other makes—show that only the 
Waterman’s point is mirror-smooth, perfectly rounded, in perfect 
alignment, with a clean-cut ink channel, and iridium so thick that 
enduring satisfaction is certain. 


aa it 


Other Make No. 1— Right hand point Other Make No. 2—Une point flatter 
longer and narrower than left. Tips than other. Tips not symmetrical. 
not symmetrically ground. Note sharp Tridium is rough and pitted—so thin 
inner points on tips. that gold is exposed. 





Other Make No. 3— Jagged ink chan- 


Waterman’s — Note symmetry | 


nel which causes interrupted ink flow points .. . perfect roundness of 
. . . irregularly ground tips . . . flat tip . . . mirror-smoothness of writing 
sides of pen end in ridges on the rough surface . . . clean cut ink channel... 


writing surface. large area of thick iridium. 


Waterman’s Autograph Contest 


$2500 


IN CASH PRIZES 
333 PRIZES IN ALL 


Somebody will win the $1000 Grand Prize— 
why not YOU? If you have entered the con- 
test, now is the time to speed up. Have dad, 
mother, sister or brother help you prepare a 


i le. Call on them or write Ist Grand Prize...... $1,000 
list of famous peop - ve 2nd Grand Prize...... $350 
to them for their signatures. If you have not 3rd Grand Prize...... $100 
already entered this contest, mail the coupon + Seng — ceo re 5 
below TODAY for a free copy of the Water- 20 Prizes, Each....... $10 

100 Prizes, Each...... 


man’s Autograph Album. There is still 
plenty of time! Contest does not close until 
October Ist. 


Next 100 Prizes—$5 Water- 
man’s Pen 
Next 100 Prizes— Waterman’s 


Pencil 





Do you know you can get a Waterman’s . . . the world’s 
finest writing instrument . . . for as little as $2.75? 





Waterman's 


PENS . 


PENCILS . INKS 


L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY, Autograph Contest oO 
191 Broadway, New York City 

Please send me free of charge your autograph album with rules and sugges- 
tions for winning. 1 am not more than 16 years of age and want to enter the 
Waterman’s Autograph Contest. 
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An outstanding value in a 
single shot, bolt action 4 
.22 rifle. Only $6.40. “4 









East High School Rifle 

WM Team with coveted Leacock 
7 we Trophy. Left to right, Front 
Row: R. Jones, R. Bruce, R. 
Branch. Back Row: Capt. H. A. 
Mitchell, U.S.A., W. Johnston, 
L. Maskin, Sergt. J. T. Jenkins, 
coach. 


Cartridges of 


Championship 


Aceuracy 
for Your .22 Rifle 


Why not improve your shooting by using the 
kind of cartridges that are helping many expert 
riflemen to win matches? 

Shooting Western Lubaloy smokeless .22 Long 
Rifle cartridges, the rifle team of East High 
School, Kansas City, Mo., won the annual 
Kemper Military School tournament in the 
high school division, at Boonville, Mo. 
Their winning score of 739 was the highest 
made by any Junior or Senior team at this 
shoot. Forty-four teams and nearly 250 in- 
dividual shooters were entered in the various 
matches. Fast High also won this event last 
year. 

Such uniformly accurate shooting demands a 
uniformly accurate cartridge—the only kind 
that Western makes. 


50% MORE POWER 
in Super-X Long Range .22’s 


Power, punch, speed and longer range, made 
possible by Western's special Double Action 
powder, make Western Super-X .22's the most 
effective small game cartridges. The bullets ex- 
pand into slugs as they strike. They hit witha 
harder wallop, even at ranges of 75 to 100 
yards or more. Super-X .22’s are the nickel 
avg? cartridges with the golden Lubaloy bul- 
ets that need no grease. Non-corrosive prim- 
ing keeps your gun clean without cleaning. 
Super-X .22’s now cost no more than ordinary 
.22's. Sold by dealers everywhere. Write for 
free leaflets describing the many advantages of 
these little giants. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


854 Adams Street, East Alton, III. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Calif. 
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hast improved greatly,’ he said. And he is 
a man of few words.” , 

“T like Phormius,” observed Leonidas. 
“Would Messenus were as fair!” 

It was that afternoon that the tragedy 
occurred, a tragedy that changed the whole 
outlook of the two from Thessaly. Charmio 
and Leonidas: had wrestled, and as usual 
Charmio had pinned the less experienced 
youth’s shoulder to the floor of the Palaestra. 
Leonidas wrestled grimly, desperately; Char- 
mio with skill and abandon. 

When it was over, hawk-nosed Messenus 
complimented them both. 

“The stripling will be an oak in another 
four years,” he predicted, shaking his gray 
head for emphasis. ‘Then look to ,your 
laurels, Charmio. Art tired?” 

Charmio was in a gay mood. “Tired? 
Not I.” 

Was this not the last day of training? 
Would he, the Pentathlon favorite, now that 
Creon had been crippled, not be winning his 
favorite events before the thousands soon? 
Discus and javelin were surely his, even if 
Leonidas could outrun and outjump him. 
Wrestling? Only one man stood between 
him and certain victory. 

Just then that one came into the room, 
swinging his great arms to limber the heavy 
muscles. 

“Ah, there, Hippodamus!” cried Mes- 
senus. “The very man. Here is one to test 
your strength.” He indicated Charmio. 

Leonidas’ face went white. He tried to 
reach his friend’s side to warn him, but the 
three were already in the center of the ring. 
A look had passed between the big Cretan 
and the referee. Just a look, but it was 
enough to set Leonidas’ heart beating wildly, 
and cause him to grip his bench in apprehen- 
sion as he watched the struggle before him. 

“Just a friendly bout,” Messenus cau- 
tioned as they began. “The Games are too 
near to take chances.” 

As Leonidas watched wide-eyed, it seemed 
anything but a friendly bout. Charmio’s 
sprightliness and good nature changed as 
Hippodamus butted and tugged, and 
thumped with his heavy hands on the back 
of his lighter opponent’s neck. 

Suddenly the swarthy Cretan rushed in 
with lowered head, and seizing Charmio 
about the wast, fell heavily upon him. 
Charmio grunted, but bounded free, and to 
his feet like a rubber ball. Yet in that in- 
stant scramble Hippodamus, lying prone, 
had seized his ankle, and with the leverage 
of his shoulder, threw Charmio again, and 
climbed upon him with a toe hold. 

**Enough!” Charmio cried, his face con- 
torted with pain. Messenus had turned 
away—was not watching. Leonidas sprang 
into the ring and upon Hippodamus’ broad 
back like a tiger. But it was too late. He 
heard a sickening “‘cr-a-ck!”’ and blinded by 
his anger, choked the other’s bull neck while 
Messenus pried at his arms. Charmio lay 
still and panting on the floor. 

For nearly an hour the tow-headed youth 
with the broad shoulders blocked the bull-like 
rushes of his heavier opponent, while the great 
crowd roared its approval. Leonidas was like 
one inspired, fighting against odds with mus- 
cles and a will that would not admit defeat. 

Back and forth over the turf the supple 
Thessalian was pushed and tugged by huge 
arms that sought to wrap around him, but 
he would not leave his feet, and desperately, 
viciously broke every hold. 

Except for the few hundred Cretans pres- 
ent, most of that vast multitude was for the 
blond youth, and they roared their hope and 
delight at every advantage he gained, and 
every rush he blocked. The afternoon sun fell 
low, and glinted redly on the heaving chests 
and muscles shiny with sweat and oil. Still 
Leonidas would not grant the other a hold. 

The sun had been high when the Pentathlon 
began with a field of twelve stalwarts in the 
great Stadium. The sprint had gone to 
Creon. for Leonidas had slipped at the start. 
But he had atoned for that defeat by a superb 
leap in the jump. Hippodamus had broken 
his own record to win the discus throw; then 
Leonidas had tied the big Cretan in the 
javelin event. 

Thus he and Hippodamus were the only 
entrants in the deciding contest, the wrestling 
match, for Creon’s hand would not permit 
him to compete. 

The enthusiasm of the crowd had grown as 
the field narrowed down to these two, and 
the trim, lithe shepherd with the broad 
shoulders had come to grips with the swarthy 
Cretan of the bull neck and the pillar legs 
Never in Olympic history had the Stadium 
held a more wildly excited throng, and never 
had any sport-loving Hellene witnessed a 





more dramatic contest. 
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Leonidas, head buried on the other’s wet 
shoulder, recalled the words of Charmio. 

“*Give thy best,” his friend had said as he 
tried to smile away his own disappointment, 
sitting there with a cane across his legs— 
“Give thy best, Leonidas; the gods expect 
no more.” 

Well, he had given his best, given more 
than he ever thought he could. The wildly 
excited crowd, his own anger at this brute who 
would destroy him as he had destroyed others, 
his own superb physical condition, these gave 
him the strength and courage of two men. 

It was a strength that seemed to well up 
in him to meet every exigency; that caused 
him to receive every bull-like rush with low- 
ered head and stoutly braced legs, and tear 
those encircling arms from him with the 
strength of a madman. 

Yet he circled, clinched and broke away 
with caution, a caution imparted in ten 
arduous months of preparation, a caution 
that had been doubly impressed after 
Charmio’s injury. 

But now, after an hour of blocking and 
parrying his heavier opponent, his own su- 
perb strength was ebbing. Hippodamus 
seemed tireless, but on Leonidas the long 
strain of the day had begun to take its toll. 
His knees wobbled, and his breath whistled in 
his throat as he wiped the sweat from his 
eyes and braced himself for the Cretan’s 
next charge. 

Each rush of the swarthy giant he parried 
more feebly. He was solely on the defensive 
now, no longer looking for openings to trip 
those pillar legs. With difficulty he kept his 
feet. His arms felt leaden and his eyes 
burned from sweat and sand and glinting 
sun. The noise of the multitude came to him 
as from a distance, the row upon row of 
white tunics only a blur. 

Growling his baffled fury like some wild 
animal, Hippodamus came in once more. 
Rushing low, he grasped the hips of the 
youth from Thessaly, and by sheer weight, 
bore him back and down. He fell heavily on 
Leonidas, who half stunned, lay on his back 
gasping for air. Messenus, refereeing, leaned 
over, counting with swinging arm. Then 
he slapped Hippodamus on the back as a 
token of victory. 


“Thy count was too fast,” cautioned Phor- , 


mius who had come up to witness the fall. 

Leonidas rose dizzily to his feet, panting 
hard. He knew there would be no respite. 
They must wrestle again, and at once. Two 
out of three falls. Through blurred eyes he 
saw Hippodanius, a sneer on his begrimed 
face, being restrained by Phormius. If he 
could only get his breath, rest his wobbly 
legs, only rub his aching, knotted arms! 

Yet, what did it matter, anyway? Hippo- 
damus was heavier, stronger. And Messenus 
was on his side. It was hopeless. He had 
done his best. He shook his head to dispel 
the mists. If only he could lie down on the 
soft grass! What did he care that Phormius 
was speaking to him, that Hippodamus, like 
a huge bull dog on a chain, had been released? 
Only faintly he heard a shrill shout of warning. 

A battering, smothering weight bore him 
to earth again with crushing force. He 
closed his eyes. It was all over now. He 
could rest. 

Falling, he had turned instinctively on his 








“It isn’t the humidity—it’s the heat!” 


stomach, and now Hippodamus, astride },j 
hips, was turning him over. Leonidas woul; 
resist those tugging arms for a moment at 
least. 

He opened his eyes. Then he blinked. 
Was he seeing aright? A lion cub loomed hig, 
trotting across his field of vision. He was just 
a few feet away, dragging a broken chain 
Then the cub pricked up his ears, ran, and 
sprang upon something in the grass. Leonidas 
smiled, in spite of the strain on his back and 


neck, 

The thing the cub had sprung upon was his 
own lion skin! Growling in mock fury, the 
little beast dragged it about, shaking it 
fiercely. 

Then the mists cleared, and Leonidas re- 
membered. This was the omen Zeus had 
sent! Again, at a moment of defeat it had 
come. Was the cub, tearing at his lion’s pelt, 
lying there inert and defenceless, showing him 
his own non-resistance and defeat? If he 
were lion-hearted would he be only passively 
resisting the bulk above him? . 

In sudden inspiration as he watched the 
snarling cub, Leonidas summoned all his 
strength, and rose to his hands and knees. 
Hippodamus, quite unprepared for such an 
abrupt move, was thrown to one side. As 
quick as the king of beasts for whom he had 
been named, and with a new born energy 
that surprised himself, Leonidas sprang on 
the other. 

Falling cross-wise over the swarthy giant, 
he locked one of Hippodamus’ arms with both 
of his, and the other arm with his swiftly 
twining legs before the grunting Cretan could 
defend himself. Then, after straining mo- 
ments that seemed endless, Leonidas felt 
Messenus’ hand upon his back. 

The long rows of people were weaving 
crazily, cheering wildly. Leonidas felt, rather 
than saw or heard, it. It gave him courage; 
they wanted him to win. Tired as he was, he 
faced the other resolutely. This Cretan was 
not invincible—he could be thrown. 

With a roar of rage, Hippodamus rushed 
him again and again, striving for a grip on 
fingers or toes. But the blond was too nimble. 
His head was clear now, and new life seemed 
flowing through his veins. What was that 
grip that Charmio had taught him? 

The cradle hold! Leonidas held an ankle 
tantalizingly near Hippodamus’ reaching 
fingers, and then as the big man bent low to 
grab it, fell upon that broad and slippery back. 
Quicker than the eye could see, even as Char- 
mio had done, he encircled neck and leg with 
his two arms, locking his fingers tightly. 

Over they rolled, but Leonidas would not 
release his iron grasp. He braced his legs and 
pressed Hippodamus’ knee into his hairy chest, 
the back of that snarling head into the earth. 

The big man’s grunts and curses availed 
him not, and finally Messenus struck the 
tow-head on the shoulder. Leonidas rose and 
swayed drunkenly, while a deafening cre- 
scendo filled his ears. Some giant from the 
competitors’ bench lifted him onto broad 
shoulders. Charmio hobbled beside, tears 
streaming down his glad face. Cheering ath- 
letes all about him, Leonidas was borne 
around the stadium. 

And alongside ran a lion cub, still worrying 
a tawny pelt that flapped about him like a 
thing alive. 
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HE best opportunity for showing: and 
illustrating the relation of the Boy Scout 
Program to rural boys will be offered through 
County, Inter-County, State and Inter- 
State Fairs or Expositions held during August 
and September, throughout the country. 
This is one place where farm leaders, 
agencies and other organizations make a 
direct appeal to farm people. Here farmers 
go to study, to inspect and exchange ideas. 
See management of your local fair or ex- 
position, and ask them to make available 
booth or tent space or space for an out-of- 
door rural exhibit. When arrangements 
have been made try to have an Exhibition 
and Demonstration of the three organization 
plans, namely, Rural Troops, Farm Patrols 
and Lone Scouting. Have them demonstrate 
the practical use of rope work, First Aid, 
fire-fighting and protection. In the rope 
work do not use small rope, cord or cotton 
string, but get a large farm rope. Show how 
to make a rope halter, apply it to horse, 
cow or beef animal; show rope halter and 
bridle hitch, and how it is used on farm. 
Show First Aid as applied to farm animals 
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Scout Executive A. G. Bliss of Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Messrs. D. B. Niven & Co., owners of the 
gin, made the following statement: 

“The Boy Scouts worked manfully and 
faithfully to help save the gin, and their 
efforts counted greatly. We feel that any 
community can feel proud of an organization 
that brings out the best in our boys.” 

These Scouts proved themselves to be 
“Prepared” when it came to fire-fighting. 


The Alcoma Tribe 
(THE Local Council at Albert Lea, Minn., 


has been promoting a very successful 
Tribe of Lone Scouts through its Rural Scout- 
ing Committee. The name of this group is 
The Alcoma Tribe, under the leadership of 
Chief W. D. “Bill” Espeland. The commu- 
nity magazine of Albert Lea, Minn., devotes 
an entire section to news of this Tribe’s ac- 
tivities each month. 

A recent issue announced that the Silver 
Loving Cup, known as the Mackey Thomp- 
son Trophy, which is awarded semi-annually 
to the members enrolling the largest per- 
centage of new Tenderfoot Scout, has been 





The above portrays a fine Rural Scout Booth, built of bales of hay, and featuring “Molly” 
and “Bess.” In addition to explaining Dairying, demonstrations can also be given in 
First Aid to Animals and the Scout Thrift Program 


as well as tohuman beings. Show fire-fighting 
on the basis of farm fire-prevention and fire- 
fighting service. There will be plenty of live- 
stock, farm implements, material and equip- 
ment available with which to demonstrate. 

Scout Leaders have sometimes conveyed 
the idea that Scouting is both a “leisure 
time” and “out” program. This is true for 
town and city boys, but needs different em- 
phasis when applied to farm areas. The 
“out” in Scouting is not a thing to be em- 
phasized in Rural Scouting. What they 
need is the “in,” when training in practical 
technique, in the restful crafts, reading, and 
character-building demonstrations. If you 
want to sell Scoutcraft to farmers you should 
have practical demonstrations, such as: 
Scouts astride a hay-rope, or tow-rope, lash- 
ing and splicing broken ends together, to show 
farmers that Scouts have learned to splice 
quickly and correctly. Show how to use rope, 
wire and other material to splice a broken 
wagon tongue. Show how the registered 
dairy cow may have a broken leg mended. 
There is no more reason why a cow should 
be shot because of a broken leg than a man. 

These demonstrations will make a worth- 
while program at your fair. On your first 
day on the fair grounds, run a “Lost and 
Found” department; assist in parking cars, 
checking packages, acting with Reception 
Committees, serving as guides and mes- 
sengers. This service will show boys how to 
serve rural programs and organizations, and 
it is needed to convince farm people that 
rural boys also like to give citizenship service 
when opportunity presents itself. 

Every Boy Scout Council located in a com- 
munity where a fair is being held during the 
year should plan and definitely execute a 
program for exhibits and demonstrations in 
Scouting. 

Write Rural Scouting Service, care of this 
magazine, if help is needed. 


Fight Cotton Gin Fire 


LONE SCOUTS of Tribe No. 14, of Ferda, 

Ark., recently rendered valuable assist- 
ance in connection with a blazing cotton gin, 
according to a report sent to National Office by 
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awarded to the Alcoma Tribe. Their in- 
crease in membership was exactly 100 per 
cent. during the period of November Ist, 
1931, to May Ist, 1932. The membership of 
the Tribe on November Ist, 1931, was four- 
teen, and on April 30th, 1932, it had in- 
creased to thirty-four. Of this number, six 
had failed to complete their Tenderfoot re- 
quirements in time to be counted, leaving an 
active membership of twenty-eight. This is 
an enviable record. 


The Cambria County Tribe 

OHNSTON AREA COUNCIL B.S.A., 

through the Executive and Field Execu- 
tive, have organized the Cambria County 
Lone Scout Tribe, made up of twenty-nine 
members. They meet on the 4th Saturday 
of each month, under the leadership of Louis 
Krumenacker, Tribe Scoutmaster. The 
Tribe is sponsored by the Rural Committee 
of the Council. 

The local Council publishes a monthly 
bulletin called The Happy Pioneer, entirely 
in the interest of Lone Scouting, and a 
fine program of district organization of 
Patrols of the tribe is being carried on. 
Three Patrols have been organized, known 
as the “Schrift Lone Scout Patrol,” com- 
posed of members of the Schrift Country 
School; the “Barnesboro” or “Spreading 
Eagle” Patrol, and the “‘Tanneryville” Pa- 
trof of the Tanneryville School. 

Each Lone Scout has his own Friend and 
Counselor in addition to the Tribe Scout- 
master of the entire group. 

The Tanneryville Patrol gave a fine 
demonstration and program on First Aid, 
fire building by friction, cooking, Indian crafts, 
lore, campfire, etc., as a special program 
before 150 pupils and teachers of the Tannery- 
ville school. 

At the last meeting of the Tribe they en- 
tertained the entire Rural Scout Troop of 
Nicktown and its leaders. This Troop and 
the “Spreading Eagle” Patrol are building 
a Scout Health, Safety and First Aid Cabinet 
for their school. A free plan of this cabinet 
can be secured by writing Rural Scouting 
Service, care of this magazine. ’ 





Second National Whittling Contest 


Boys 


Whittle Your Way 
to BIG PRIZES! 


AND what prizes! Camping Outfit, John- 
son Outboard Motor, Ranger Bicycle, 
Winchester .22 Repeater and Daisy Air 
Rifles, Kodaks, Binoculars, Flashlights 
and many others ... 200 in all! Just for 
Whittling some model out of a piece of 
wood. ; 

We know that you young, rough-and- 
ready boys can handle a knife. Probably 
you've whittled a lot of things. Now is 
your chance to win a big prize. Come on 
... get out that knife... and get going! 


Contest Starts August 1, 1932 
Closes Midnight October 30 


Get Contest Rules, List of Prizes 
and Entry Blanks from any of 
the following: 
Hardware Stores 
who handle Cattaraugus Cutlery 
Local Scout Headquarters 
Official Scout Outfitter 
Your Scoutmaster 

















“How To Whittle’ 
Book FREE 





Written by a famous scout. 
Tells how to whittle, what 
to whittle and kinds of wood 
to use. Get it at your dealer’s. 














New Approved Boy 
Scout, WHITT-L- 
KRAFT Knife 


en 


Not just another knife...it’s 
a whittling tool! Designed 
by 300 Boy Scouts. Has four 
blades, each for a particular 
pe of whittling. At your 
ealer’s or from us... $1.50. 





“Whittle for Fun 








and Profit’’ 


CUTLERY COMPANY, Little Valley, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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If dad doesn’t have 3-in-One Oil at home, 
get a can or bottle yourself. Then use it 
regularly! Your bike and roller skates will 
go faster. Tools will be easier to handle. 
And that “pump” on your air gun will 
work a lot easier, because as 3-in-One 
oils it cleans and prevents 
rust. Ask for 3-in-One Oil 
at any good store. For 
free Dictionary of Uses, 
write the Three-in-One 
Oil Co., 170 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 


3-IN-ONE OIJL 


CLEANS - OILS = PROTECTS 


New Low Prices! 






































30 Days’ Trial 


New Ranger Models now 
ready .for vert direct to 
Rider: ‘Astonishing new prices 
and terms. Do not buy until 
you get them—$18.85 “p 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED to 
ride and exhibit sample, and make 
money. Many models and styles. 


Tires ines: whee, lamas; horns, equie- 
Send no “mone rite f stalo 
and our marvelous Drices and te waa ee 


WRITE TODAY —A POSTCARD WILL DO IT 
Mead Cycle Co., Dept. R-15, Chicago 


DEFEND YOURSELF 


Regardless of size or strength, against any 
kind of foul attack, from bullies or by gun, 
knife or club. Subdue with ease rsons 
much stronger than yourself, even violent or 
demented persons. A complete course on 
approved 


AMERICAN POLICE JIU-JITSU 
by internationally known police instructor. 
151 illustrations with detailed instructions 
Bets. size, 13 knockout blows without using 
end one dollar bill, or check full price 








to 
'S. J. JORGENSEN 
3020 Lloyd Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 





SAVE Esamenc.by sting roar own 
stringing other players 


money 
rackets. ‘It's easy! 


regular r’s outfit ~~ 
ie caaky, fae wha 


Send for 















BOYS’ LIFE 


One More Leg! 


“Good enough?” repeated Colonel Jacoby 
grandly. “‘My dear Mr. Herkle, Edward 
would be more than delighted to help your 
boy along. He’s quite the finest chap in 
town. He'll gladly do anything I ask him!” 


T° FOSTER tennis talent was a delight 

to Colonel Jacoby. And since he felt 
largely responsible for Edward’s develop- 
ment, the good Colonel was inspired to see 
what might be done with the new junior 
tennis prospect. 

“I don’t know how good this youngster 
is,’ Colonel Jacoby told Edward. “But 
I think it would be a fine thing if you should 
take Danny under your wing. 5 

“Sure!”’ promised the County Champion, 
“I'd be glad to. Tell him to drop around to 
the indoor court in the high school gym to- 
morrow afternoon and Ill look him over.” 

Despite himself, Edward could not re- 
strain a slight feeling of resentment against 
having this duty “wished” on him. He did 
not feel that he could refuse the Colonel, 
but who wanted to waste time teaching a 
kid the rudiments of the game? It was 
boring enough to play fellows who had an 
outside chance of defeating him. 

“Pardon me, please, sir. Are you Mister 
Trumbull?” 

“That’s me!” snapped Edward, and 
looked around, frankly curious, to size up 
the chap he knew must be Dan Herkle, Jr. 
Facing him was a lithe, eager figure of a 
youth, abnormally tall and ungainly for his 
age. His shoulders were broad, with little 
meat on them, and his arms were uncom- 
monly long. 

“Well, I guess you’re Dan Herkle,” Ed- 
ward said after an awkward moment. “Like 
to play tennis, eh?” 

It was difficult, in this instance, to repress 
a feeling of superiority, an attitude of teacher 
and pupil. 

“Td rather play tennis than eat,” was the 
boy’s response. “‘Or—or sleep,” he added, 
as though the sacrifice of eating was not 
enough. 

Edward smiled. “‘ You have to eat the right 
food and get the right amount of sleep if you 
want to play good tennis,” he replied. “‘So 
don’t give those up for the game. Get into 
your tennis togs and we'll have a little 
workout.” 

“Gee! Thanks!” said Dan, and Edward 
saw him swallow an appreciative lump. 

The complete absence of affectation in the 
youth, caused Edward’s preconceived no- 
tions to change. Here was a fellow, some- 
thing told him, that he would actually enjoy 
tutoring in tennis. A kid who wouldn't be 
out after his hide every moment, but who 
would permit him, in turn, an opportunity 
to relax and try out impossible shots, the 
kind of drives he didn’t dare practice when 
taking on players like Milt or Tom. 

“Tl get as much out of this as he will,” 
Edward thought. “Probably more.” 

Dan Herkle’s appearance on the court 
caused a minor sensation among those look- 
ing on. An unknown quantity, the kid suf- 
fered badly from stage fright at first, but 
gradually warmed up through Edward’s con- 
siderate placing of the ball within his reach 
until the two of them were engaging in long 
rallies, the ball barely skimming the net. 

“Say!” exclaimed Tom, nudging Milt, ex- 
citedly. “That boy’s no set-up! He may 
be just a kid, but look at the form he’s got! 
Better than either of us right now!” 

“Yes, but we could beat him,” opined 
Milt. ‘‘He’s not any too sure of his strokes. 
I agree with you, though, he looks like a 
‘comer’!” 

Edward, pleasantly surprised, had words of 
praise for his youthful opponent. 

“Good stuff, Herkle! You'll make a 
tennis player one of these days! No mistake 
about that! Step into the ball more! Follow 
through! That’s the boy! Watch the bound 
on this wooden floor. It’s lots different than 
outdoors!” 

By the end of the practice session, the new 
resident tennis player, young as he was, had 
established himself in the hearts of Marion 
tennis followers. “Give him a couple more 
years,” was the consensus of opinion, “And 
he'll be making it tough for even Edward 
Trumbull!” 

But Edward, 2s he tested out Dan’s 
oe was haiching even more startling 


“ “It the kid will ee in and give me every- 
thing he’s got,” Edward was thinking, “I 
believe I can bring him along so that he 


(Continued from page 15) 


can be trimming Tom and Milt before the 
next County Championship! That reach of 
his and those long legs are a great asset. 
The boy can cover ground, and he’s not so 
clumsy as he looks when he gets in motion. 
His footwork’s still bad, though, but once we 
get some of his basic faults ironed out 

Teaching Dan Herkle, Jr., became a 
passion with Edward Hobart Trumbull. A 
fondness grew up between the two. With 
the arrival of spring and the transfer to out- 
door courts, a crowd of townspeople gathered 
daily to watch the County and State Champ 
instruct a fellow who was now referred to as 
his “protégé.” The pupil, obviously idoliz- 
ing his master, amused by apologizing for 
aces or remarkable returns scored against 
Edward. 

“An accident!” he would say, but the 
“accidents” kept happening with more and 
more frequency until Edward was finally 
forced to put on pressure to win. 

“You're getting good!” he complimented. 
“You're making the old man step now!” 

Dan’s face blushed a schoolboy red. 
** You're kidding me!” he said, unbelieving. 

“Listen, young man!” Edward told him 
in private. “I’m serious. It’s just a week 
more now before the County Tournament. 
To-morrow’s the last day for entering. I 
want you to go in it.” 

“Me?” gasped Dan. 
but. 

“You a competitive experience,” coun- 
selled Edward. ‘“There’s nothing like 
tournament play to give it to you. What 
you should have more than anything else at 
present is confidence in your own ability 
under fire. You've got the strokes. If you 
play the way I know you can play, I give 
you an even chance to defeat Tom or Milt!” 

“You do?” cried Dan, hopefully. “Then 
put my name in!” 

More than twice as many entrants as before 
bespoke the increased county interest in the 
County Tournament. Colonel Jacoby was 
mightily pleased. Particularly was he happy 
over the entry of Dan Herkle, Jr. 

“This county’s going to be noted pretty 
soon,” he predicted, “as the developing 
ground for rising young tennis stars.” The 
Colonel then went on to rhapsodize over the 
interest of Edward Hobart Trumbull in 
Junior Herkle. ‘Edward will pass on to 
other tourneys more worthy of his racket,” 
Colonel Jacoby concluded, “‘but he has seen 
to it that we will be left a player of real 
ability who may contest for the new cup 
which I expect to put up, replacing the one 
that Edward undoubtedly will retire.” 

With the drawings announced, Dan 
Herkle, Jr., unseeded, found himself matched 
to meet Tom Stewart in the very first 
round. The matches up to the semi-finals 
were to be decided in three sets. 

“That's all right, kid,” reassured Edward. 
“Just be thankful you didn’t draw Milt to 
start. He’s the better of the two. Sail into 
Tom and don’t waste time comparing his 
experience with yours. Put him on the de- 
fensive if you can and keep him there.” 

Dan followed instructions zealously. Tom, 
not taking his opponent too seriously, sud- 
denly discovered the games to be four to 
one against him. He tried desperately to 
rally but Dan, rising to the occasion, stood 
him off and finished out the set, six games 
to three. Spectators gave Dan a rousing 
cheer as the two players changed courts. 
Milt, waiting to follow on the court with his 
first round match, managed a word to Tom 
as he passed. “Don’t play with that baby!” 
he warned. “Get down to work, old man. 
He’s good!” Tom nodded, grimly. “You're 
darn right he’s good!” And the match was 
resumed with Dan Herkle, Jr., encouraged 
by his initial success, going after his more 
seasoned opponent harder than ever. Tom 
fought back desperately, but was forced to 
surrender, seven games to five, without 
having taken so much as one set from the 
youngest player in the tournament. 

“You did yourself proud,” complimented 
Edward in the dressing room as Dan Herkle, 
Jr., frankly tickled, danced about. 

“It’s all your fault!” Dan cried. “Say— 
after taking so many beatings from you— 
maybe it doesn’t feel great to beat somebody 
else!” 

Milt Rusby and Tom Stewart had been 
seeded in the same half of the draw. It was 
the irony of fate that Milt, battling through 
to the semi-finals, should find Dan Herkle, 
Jr., still in the tournament and threatening 
his progress to the finals. 





“Gee—Id like to— 
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“Here’s hoping you don’t get a dose of the 
same medicine!” wished Tom from his seat 
along the sidelines as Milt stepped out to 
play the semi-final match. 

“Tom, old boy,” said Milt in a carefully 
guarded voice. “I’m resolved to average 
your untimely defeat by this young upstart. 
I'm afraid his opponents have tried to be too 
considerate of him, but I’m not under- 
estimating his ability. I’m out to trim him 
as badly as I can!” 

Edward, who had just won his way 
through to the Finals in his own semi-fin.| 
match, coached a high-strung Dan Herk!e, 
Jr., as the youngster left the clubhouse for 
the court. 

“Keep the balls on Milt’s backhand,” the 
County Champion advised. “He'll blow tiie 
point sooner or later if you do. Look cut 
for that booming forehand of his, and don't 
let it rattle you when he gets it in where you 
can’t touch it. He’s a hard man to beat if 
you play his strong side. Don't let up on 
the attack and you'll keep him busy figuring 
how to stop you instead of attacking him- 
self! Do a good job, kid, and you'll wake up 
to find yourself in the Finals!” 

“Which is as far as I'll get,” grinned Dan, 
with an awed sidewise glance at the defend- 
ing champion. 

“Well,” laughed Edward. ‘Won't that 
be glory enough? Your first tournament and 
playing through to the Finals? That’s some- 
thing of a record in itself! And, next year, 
when I’m gone——” 

“You'd better be gone!” was Dan’s chal- 
lenging retort. “Because, by next year, I'll 
be out after your scalp!” 

“That’s the spirit!” laughed Edward, giv- 
ing him a slap on the back as they neared 
the court where an impatient Milt Rusby 
was waiting, not to mention an overflow 
gallery. ‘“‘You’ve got to have that old 
confidence! You've got to believe you're 
just as good as your opponent no matter 
who he is! Come on now, boy, let’s see you 
score another upset!” 

Only four sets were required to decide the 
Semi-Final Match. Milt Rusby, Edward's 
rival in the Finals of a year ago, took the 
first set from his youthful protagonist, but 
Dan Herkle, Jr., traveled too fast a pace 
after that, and wrested the next three sets for 
the victory which put him in the final 
bracket alongside Edward Hobart Trumbull. 
So overjoyed was Dan’s father at this latest 
triumph, he rushed over to shake Edward's 
hand before grasping the hand of his son. 

“You've done marvels for my boy!” cried 
Herkle, Sr., appreciatively. “I can’t ever 
thank you enough! To think of his getting 
this far! I’m the happiest man on earth!” 

Colonel Jacoby, who had been the umpire 
of the match, got down from his chair to 
tender congratulations to the youthful victor. 

“What a unique Finals we will have to- 
morrow,” he said. ‘The master against his 
protégé. Danny boy, you’ve come through 
this tournament in fine style!” Then, turn- 
ing to Edward Hobart Trumbull who stood 
smilingly nearby, he inquired slyly: ‘Ed, 
you didn’t teach Dan how to beat you, too, 
did you?” 

“Not me!” 
crowd laughed. 

Later, in the locker room, Dan Herkle, 
Jr., appealed to the defending champion. 
“Listen, Ed, promise me you won't spare me 
to-morrow. You've been perfectly swell to 
me. Don’t spoil it by letting me down easy. 
I wouldn’t care if you trimmed me three 
straight sets at love.” 

“Kid,” said Edward, and meant it. “I 
doubt if I could take a love set from you if 
I tried. Don’t let that old inferiority com- 
plex whip you. When you go out on that 
court to-morrow—remember—I’m just an- 
other tennis player!” 

“And so is Tilden!” 
ning. 

Early that evening, Grand County's new- 
est tennis sensation was called to the door 
of his home by two visitors. He exclaimed 
his surprise when he found it to be two of his 
vanquished foemen. 

“We just came to give you our best 
wishes!” explained Tom Stewart, a bit awk- 
wardly. 

“Yealt, Dan!” added Milt Rusby. “We're 
ulling hard for you to put the vkids under 
d to-morrow.” 

“Gee, fellows! Thanks!” breathed Dan. 

**W-won’t you come in a second?” 4 

“Don’t care if we do,” accepted Tom. “ We 

might be able to slip you a few pointers.” 


August 


declared Edward, and the 


rejoined Dan, grin- 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


It was half an hour later that Dan Herkle, 
Jr., repeated a question for the nth time: 
“You fellows honestly believe I've got a 
chance against Ed?” 

“Every chance in the world if you play 
the style of game we've tipped you off to,” 
Milt insisted. “‘We’re dead certain you've 
got what it takes to beat the King!” 

“But I’ve never really gone in for a net 
game!” hesitated Dan. “T’ve always stayed 
in backcourt.” 

“Sure!” nodded Tom. “That’s the game 
Ed’s taught you because it’s the only game 
he knows. He’s not so hot at the net, but 
we're here to tell you that the net is just 
where you're due to shine!” 

“You're quick on your feet and you've 
got a long reach,” pointed out Milt. “Once 
you get to the net it will be hard to get a 
ball past you or over your head. Then, too, 
from that position you can angle the ball 
out of court where Ed can’t make returns 
on you. He’s almost unbeatable as long as 
he can keep the ball in play. Your trick is 
to get up there and end the rallies as soon 
as you can!” 

An eager Dan Herkle, Jr., absorbed all 
that was being told him. His father, seated 
nearby, nodded his head approvingly. 

“Tt sounds logical,” he said. ‘Won't do 
any harm to try.” 

“Gee!” considered Dan, and bit his lips, 
reflectively. “‘I hadn’t even figured on win- 
ning. But if this system should work e 

“Anything’s liable to happen!” finished 
Milt. “Tom and I pledged ourselves to 
beat Ed this year or find someone who could. 
You kept us from a chance of beating Ed 
yourself so now you've got to beat Ed for 





us! 

Dan Herkle, Jr., laughed. “I’m afraid 
that’s too big an order for me,” he said. 
“But I'll try my best!” 

Two hundred extra chairs were still not 
enough to accommodate the crowd which ap- 
peared for the Final Match in the Grant 
County Tennis Tournament. The sidelines 
were packed and the bleachers jammed. 
On a table near the umpire’s stand, the Silver 
Loving Cup had been placed. Admiring 
tennis enthusiasts examined the engravings, 
looking particularly at the name “‘Edward 
Hobart Trumbull” which was listed twice in 
succession. 

“It'll be good-bye Cup after to-day,” said 
one. ‘“Ed’s been playing under wraps this 
entire tournament. He hasn’t even been ex- 
tended. As good as the kid is, Ed could 
probably win in straight sets if he wanted 
to.” 

But Edward, despite Dan’s petition that 

he not be babied, apparently did not care 
to win in straight sets. In fact he barely 
managed to leave the court at the inter- 
mission, the winner of two sets out of three. 
He had won the first set handily, six games 
to two. The second set, however, had been 
harder going as his youthful opponent kept 
coming more and more to the net. The gal- 
lery buzzed with excitement and speculation 
as Dan Herkle, Jr., carried the set to seven 
games all and then went on to even the 
match with a nine-seven victory. He was 
playing phenomenally at the net and Edward 
had really appeared to be trying. The third 
set was almost a repetition of the second, 
except that it was decided within the regu- 
lation six games. But the games were four- 
all before Dan cracked, missing two well- 
placed lobs and dubbing a drive into the net 
at a critical juncture when the point would 
have meant the game. 
“Boy, you're making it tough for me,” 
Edward told him on the way to the club- 
house for a shower and a rubdown. ‘What 
do you mean asking me not to spare you? 
You're dying hard, young man! And that 
net game you've pulled on me! Did I teach 
you that? If I did, it was a mistake!” 

Dan grinned. “I hope you'll forgive me, 
Teacher,” he said, mockingly. “But I’ve 
been taking instruction from several others 
besides you!” 

Edward shook his head in pretended con- 
cern. ‘In my opinion,” he replied. ‘ You’ve 
now received instruction enough!” 

The tennis crowd, left to discuss the 
match during intermission, decided that 
Edward Hobart Trumbull would dally with 
his protégé no longer. He had already per- 
mitted his youthful ‘opponent too much lee- 
way. 

“You can depend on it that Edward’s not 
going to take any long chances on that Cup’s 
getting out of his reach,” declared an ad- 
mirer. “He'll give Dan a nice little spank- 
ing his next set, and then Colonel Jacoby will 
deliver the speech to Edward that he’s 
written and memorized weeks ud 

Resumption of the match, however, 
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brought totally different results. Playing 
with an audacious spirit, openly defying 
Grant County’s defending champion, one 
Dan Herkle, Jr., brought off a series of 
sparkling, ungettable plays at the net to win 
the fourth set by a score of six games to 
three and tie the match at two sets each. 

“The kid’s got him now!” Milt whispered 
exultantly to Tom. “We had the right dope 
on Ed. A good net game’s the only thing 
that can beat him!” 

As they changed courts for the fifth and 
deciding set, with the stands a hum of sur- 
prised and excited comment, the face of 
Edward Hobart Trumbull was set with grim 
determination. He had not taken the match 
too seriously up to now, although the kid 
had flashed a style of play against him to 
which he was not well accustomed. But he 
had felt, somehow, as though he could al- 
ways call upon a reserve to pull him through 
when he had to. This reserve, however, had 
availed him little when, in the fourth set, 
with the games at three-all, he had tried to 
put on pressure only to have Dan answer 
with a burst of play which enabled him to 
run out the set. 

“Tl take all I’ve got to beat him the way 
he’s going to-day!”” Edward confided to him- 
self. “‘And I can’t lose to him. I'd rather 
lose to anyone else than to him—a guy I've 
taught—a kid!” 

A couple of years, one way or the other, 
made a lot of difference at that age. The 
youthful Dan had enough self-confidence 
now. He was fairly bursting with it. He 
was waiting now, across the net, moving 
restlessly back and forth along the base line, 
eager for Edward to start the set with his 
service. This was going to be a battle. No 
need to go outside the State looking for 
bigger game. Here was a young buck des- 
tined to give plenty of trouble. 

“T’ve got to keep him from coming to the 
net!” Edward resolved. “To do that I'll 
have to try coming to the net myself!” 

But the defending champion was not 
naturally a net player and his pupil passed 
him down the sidelines for acing shots 
which cost him his own service game. Ed- 
ward evened the score by taking Dan’s 
service after a struggle; then won his own 
serve, only to have Dan equalize, and so 
the set went—first one gaining a game lead, 
then the other tying it up, until the score- 
board read: Deuce set—5 games all! 

“T’m beginning to wear him down,” Ed- 
ward observed, with satisfaction as he again 
prepared to serve. “Playing net has taken 
a lot out of him. When he commences to go, 
he'll probably go fast!” 

“Come on, Dan!” called Tom, sensing 
that Edward was about to apply pressure. 
“That’s a nice looking cup over there, boy! 
You’ve got to win this if you ever want 
your name engraved on it!” 

Dan spanked his thigh nervously with his 
tennis racket. Edward’s service came in, 
bounding high. Dan’s racket connected. 
He followed his drive in to the net. Ed- 
ward’s return skimmed over and to the side. 
A tired Dan lunged for the ball, made con- 
tact and dropped it just over. Edward, in 
backcourt, raced up but too late to retrieve. 
The stands roared. 

“Pretty lucky!” gasped Dan. 

The kid, breathing heavily, was battling 
to keep going. His next return of service 
was a high lob which fell just inside Edward's 
back line. Sharp returns followed and, 
finally, it was Edward’s ball which hit the 
net cord and fell back in his own court for a 
score of love-thirty against him. 

“Tough break!” called Dan. 

A bit disturbed, Grant County’s defend- 
ing champion shot across an ace. Dan 
swung, missing the service entirely. Score: 
fifteen-thirty. Edward failed to tie the 
count on the following serve when Dan con- 
nected for a sizzling drive down the sidelines. 
And the crowd gave Dan a mighty cheer 
when he called upon some new-found energy 
to race all over the court in a desperate at- 
tempt to win the next point which meant 
game, finally getting to the net and angling 
the ball in and out of court in such a manner 
that a diving Edward couldn't touch it. 

“Good work!”’ Edward gasped as he tossed 
Dan the balls. 

A deathly stillness had suddenly fallen 
over the court. An astounded and unbeliev- 
ing gallery was now considering the possi- 
bility that this phenomenal youngster might 
actually succeed in dethroning the champ. 
Up to the present moment all sympathies 
had been with Dan as the little underdog. 
But, with the highly popular Edward facing 
the prospect of losing his title and permanent 
possession of the Cup—something of which 
no one had dreamed—the sympathies of the 


“stern sheave.” (Insert) Enormous rollers b 
bow and stern of the cable ship. 


A HUNDRED MILEs of ocean, whipped 
by gales and treacherous currents, 
separate Key West from the Island 
of Cuba. Down in the black depths 
—in one place a mile beneath the 
surface—down where no faintest 
light ever penetrates, and where 
the pressure is so terrific that only 
grotesque shaped deep-sea fish can 
live—a slim line of telephone cable 
runs along the ocean floor. It has 
made instant speech between Havana 
and the United States an every-day 
fact. But it took months of hard, 
adventurous effort to put it there. 

Before the line could be laid, a 
special type of cable had to be con- 
structed, thoroughly insulated and 
heavily armored to protect it from 
the wear and tear of the rough sea 
bottom. This cable—half a million 
feet in length—was carefully coiled 
in the hold of the cable ship Neptun. 

Slowly and steadily, day and night, 
the steamer plowed out to sea, pay- 
ing out the cable over an enormous 
roller, called the “stern 
sheave.” To hold her course 
true against wind, tide and 
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current, observations were constantly 
taken: And as a further precaution 
large lighted buoys were anchored 
at intervals along the charted 
route. As the ship approached 
the Cuban coast a fierce tropical 
storm blew up from the Carib- 
bean. The lashing wind and: waves 
made it impossible for her- to ride 
out the gale safely. The cable had 
to be cut, and its position marked 
by a buoy. 

After the storm had subsided the 
buoy was picked up and the cable 
spliced. In Havana Harbor the final 
section was laid, and the linking of 
Cuba with the mainland was com- 
plete. 

Today the telephone has made a 
great part of the world one neighbor- 
hood. About 92% of the world’s 
35,000,000 telephones can be reached 
directly from any telephoneconnected 
with the Bell System. And year by 
year important engineering feats ex- 
tend this service—make it still more 
efficient—still more useful— 
at a cost so low that it is 
available to every home. 
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majority swung to the defending champion. 

“Get going, Ed!’’ called one. “You 
haven't been your best against Danny at 
any time!” 

“*There’s a reason,” Edward muttered to 
himself. “‘And that reason is Dan.” 

Colonel Jacoby, seated by the table bear- 
ing the Cup, cleared his throat uneasily. 
Edward gave the cup a quick glance. He 
was so near to possessing it and yet so far. 
To think that only this kid stood in his way, 
a kid who'd never worried him until to-day. 
But Dan’s playing a net game made all the 
difference in the world in his effectiveness. 
Here was a style of game against which he 
should have been prepared. He would be 
certain to meet players in larger tournaments 
with corking net games, and they would 
probably give him even more trouble. The 
place to conquer such a style of play was 
right here! But—could he? He was not so 
sure of himself as he had been. He had 
formed the winning habit, and the prospect 
of losing had never once occurred to him 
associated with the County Championship. 

““Why—losing to Dan would be humiliat- 
ing!” it suddenly seemed to an upwrought 
Edward. He raged inwardly that he had 
ever taken such an interest in the younger 
fellow who had now blossomed into his 
bitterest rival. 

Putting forth a supreme effort to tie the 
set up at six games all, Edward fought the 
score to deuce. Dan was now so tired that 


the upper hall, and like an actor playing his 
well-learned part, went through the per- 
formance. He went first to the door of the 
room where he paused; cautiously he en- 
tered and closed the door. Facing slowly 
about he was held spellbound by two flashes 
of light that moved slowly up an inch or two 
and blinked out once. Then with a sharp cry 
and a single bound the dog King was upon 
him, hurling his huge form against the man at 
the door, who whipped out a revolver and 
sent a shot crashing through the window-pane. 

Somehow he did get out of the door and 
through the hall, frantically fighting off the 
enraged animal. Down the steps he went 
headlong, dropping his gun on the way. A 
light was snapped on and people came 
running. On the landing they rolled about 
again, the men and the dog, in a terrific 
battle for life. As they struggled there on the 


landing, Dick came from his room, picked up * 


the revolver on the stairs and warning back 
his father and mother, who stood helplessly 
watching, dashed down to call off the animal 
who would soon have torn the intruder limb 
from limb. 

With a cry of pain and a snarl of rage, the 
two lunged again against the wall, knocking 
again and again into the beautiful old grand- 
father clock that swayed and tottered in its 

lace. Just as it passed the balance point and 
ell toward him, Dick braced his arm against 
it, however, and protected both of the com- 
batants on whom it would have dropped its 
weight. Then, still pointing the gun, though 
needlessly, at the suffering man who lay on the 
floor, Dick commanded the growling ani- 
mal that crouched ready for another attack. 


all the sting was out of his service. The kid 
looked almost pathetic, having battled his 
master all but to a standstill and now, 
within two points of victory, to be wavering 
on the verge of collapse! Edward glanced 
at him and laughed, a brittle laugh. To 
win this game, he sensed, was to win the 
match. 

““What’s the matter, kid?” he called. 
“Going to pieces?” 

Instantly he regretted that he had spoken, 
recalling one time that Colonel Jacoby had 
said: “... your fine rtsmanship . . . 
has made you deserving of the honors . . .” 
Edward’s thoughts blurred. The kid, pull- 
ing himself together, was making ready to 
serve. The ball bounced in Edward’s right 
hand court. He smacked it back at Dan’s 
feet as he came stumbling in to the net. 
Gamely the kid got his racket in position 
and made a startling shoestring pick-up. 
The ball shot past Edward and struck close 
to the backline. 

“Out!” called the line judge. 

“It was in!” Edward cried, instinctively, 
then bit his lips. The line judge’s decision 
had been faulty. It was a break for him. 

Dan, faltering badly, was ready to serve 
again. If he lost this point he lost the game 
and the set was tied at six-all. It was a time 
for Edward to leap in for the kill. He should 
be able to race through the next two games 
with little or no opposition. Dan was 
finished. 


A Tinker’s Tale 


At the end of another hour the house was 
again silent. Police had come and gone. 
Hospital authorities had carried away aman 
who they thought would live to serve another 
prison term, and the story was set up on the 
press for the morning newspapers. The At- 
wood family had gathered in the hall as if 
some unseen force had drawn them there. 
A burglar in their house had been a new 
experience to them all, but to Dick the truth 
was beginning to appear. “I'll bet it was the 
pearls,” he said, as if he expected the others 
to understand. 

“‘The what?” asked his father. 

“*What pearls?” demanded Mudge. 

“Why the—” began Dick, but stopped in 
astonishment as the old grandfather clock 
on the landing chimed out with a hollow 
boom. They all listened with questioning 
glances as it sounded out the hour of nine, but 
Dick was the one to descend the stairs to in- 
vestigate. The case remained locked and 
the weights dangled within, but the pendulum 
swung to and fro. 

“Well, I guess it wasn’t run down any- 
how,” he said. ‘‘Must have started again 
when they almost knocked it over.” 

“Probably so,” offered his father, “‘but 
what made it stop in the first place?” 

“*Look,” said Madge, pointing to the side. 
**Does it open there on this side?” 

“Why, I guess so,” said Dick, also noticing 
the small door that*had been jarred open by 
the struggle. Peering within-he heard the 
sonorous ticking of the mechanism and saw 
dimly the little cogs that slipped the minutes 
off. “Bring me the flash-ight, quick,” he 
demanded. His tone brought prompt action, 
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“Look, Bill! He’s getting a nibble. Do you 


think we ought to wake him?” 


























“No, I—I can’t take that point,” a some- 
thing in Edward said as the serve came over. 
“T’ve got to give it back to Dan because he 
earned it.” 

And Edward's admirers groaned as Grant 
County’s defending champion hit the service 
into the net. 

“‘Over-anxious!”’ interpreted the stands. 

“Now I'll go out after him!” Edward was 
saying to himself. 

But Dan, taking hope when all had seemed 
lost, lifted his wavering game. He put over 
an unexpectedly good serve which Edward 
hit out, and now it was Dan’s vantage point 
with the set and match hanging in the 
balance. 

“You shouldn’t have done what you did!” 
a new voice cried reprovingly to Edward. 
“You had this game practically won, and 
now 

Edward's return was blinding fast. Dan, 
however, summoning his last remaining 
strength, had leaped for the net behind the 
service and was directly in the path of the 
ball. He angled his racket and the ball re- 
bounded over the net. As it did so, Dan’s 
knees buckled and he slumped to the court 
on all fours. But there was no need of his 
remaining in playing position for his return 
had been beyond Edward's frantic reach 
and the match was over. 

For a fractional second Grant County’s 
deposed champion struggled with his inner 
feelings. The unbelievable had happened. 





(Concluded from page 13) 


and though all expected something startling 
to be disclosed, they gasped in wonder when 
the boy pulled from within a piece of silken 
thread on which there still remained half a 
clasp and three small pinkly white pearls, 
covered with dust but lustrous beneath. 

“The wheels cut the thread, I'll bet,” 
breathed the boy, “‘and the rest are in there 
now. Jiminy Jinks! This is a swell ending 
for that yarn!” 

“Dick! What are you talking about?” 

“Did you know those were in there?” 

A medley of questions was met with the 
grin of a happy secret. 

“Yes-s—s. No—” said Dick stopping a 
moment to get his breath and untwist his 
tongue. “‘You see I went to get a key for 
the clock yesterday afternoon over at the 
shop on the corner. I got to talking with the 
old fellow over there and then he——” 

A timid knock on the front door was fol- 
lowed by a short ringing of the bell. 

“Well!” Who in thunder is—” began 
Mr. Atwood. “ Another reporter, I suppose,” 
Madge put in. 

But Dick had already started toward the 
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His conquest for possession of the Cup had 
failed when it might have succeeded. He 
would always regret that he hadn't let the 
line judge’s decision stand. But, no! Dan 
had won fairly. Dan was a swell kid. And 
the next thing Edward knew he had leaped 
the net and was helping his youthful rival to 
his feet. 

“Put her there, kid!” he said, gripping Dan 
Herkle, Jr.’s, hand. “Hello, what you cry- 
ing about? Hurt?” , 

““No,” was Dan’s choked reply. “I—J’ 
just sorry I beat you!” 

“Don’t you be sorry about that,” ad- 
monished Edward, as Colonel Jacoby and 
Dan’s father came hurrying up. 

“Greatest match I ever saw!” cried the 
Colonel, laying a sympathetic hand on 
Edward’s arm. ‘‘Too-bad you had to lose— 
needing only one more leg.” 

“It’s okay with me,” responded Edward 
glad to find that defeat no longer mattered 
““Dan’s handed me something that’s going 
to give me a leg toward winning other 
cups. 

“IT haven’t given you a thing!” denied 
Dan. 

“No, not a thing,” grinned Edward. “Ex 
cept one sweet little tennis lesson which | 
needed badly.” 

This furnished the cue for Colonel Jacoby’s 
revamped presentation speech when he said 
that it was no longer possible for him to 
distinguish the pupil from the master. 


door. The three standing there on the stairs 
showed what additional amazement they 
were capable of expressing when Dick drew 
a shabby old man into the hall, saying cordi- 
ally, “It’s Uncle Tinker himself!” 

The old man stood peering up the broad 
stairway holding his two hands together 
in front of his chest. “I hear they was 
goin’s on over here a bit ago,” his quavering 
voice said. “‘Lordy, Lordy, might a’ know'd 
he’d come back.” 

“But we found ’em,” cried Dick. “In the 
clock. Look! See?” 

“Lordy, Lordy,” Uncle Tinker was mur- 
muring. “And I hunted for ’em myself.” 
He was about to ask further questions, but 
Dick’s sister and parents made anything but 
an answer to their own questions impossible. 

Then it was that the Tinker’s Tale was told 
again, this time to a little group seated on the 
stairs of the old house, and in a dramatic 
form that only Dick could use. After the 
familiar part had been repeated, Uncle 
Tinker sat with rapt attention to hear the 
sequel to the tale he had been so delighted 
to tell. 


Some Bugs, Snakes and Things 


(Concluded from page 27) 


where there is no water and no vegetation 

and, strange to say, seems not to wonder where 

the ancients got the water for their baths. 
Man, the desert-making animal, once lived 

in a city there, chopped down all the trees, 
cleaned the land of vegetation which dried 
up the water and springs; the rains washed 
the soil from the surface of the hills leaving 
them bare—thus the land became a desert. 
Now if you wish to find where this desert 
animal once lived, you can, if you go to the 
arid sun-baked places, but don’t overlook 
the fact that the desert-maker is still busy 
making deserts right here. It is up to the 
Boy Scouts to prevent him from making a 
Sahara of our beautiful land. 

It was with that in view that I set you 
Scouts to work planting walnuts and setting 
out memorial trees and memorial forests— 
and now? Why everywhere your example is 
being followed. It was the same thought 
which prompted me to start you boys build- 
ing bird-houses, and now everywhere this is 
being done. You see, you can accomplish a 
lot by suggestion and example. 

When I was using the Pictorial Review as 
the national organ of the Sons of Daniel 
Boone and Boy Pioneers, Mr. Arthur Vance, 
its genial editor, asked me why I was talking 
so much about Daniel Boone. 

I told him because Daniel Boone was the 
boy’s hero and I did not want him forgotten 
—that Daniel Boone had all the qualities 
necessary—he was gentle, kind, courageous; 
he was picturesque in dress and manner, and 
filled all the requirements of a boy’s hero. 
Mr. Vance looked at me with an amused grin 
and said, “Come, Dan, what have you got 
up your sleeve? Remember, I am an old 


newspaper man; Daniel Boone has been dead 
a hundred years and he is very dead.” “Well, 
Arthur,” I replied, “since you have called m-. 
I will place my cards on the table face up. |! 
am going to put Daniel Boone in the Hall of 
Fame.” Arthur Vance threw back his head 
and laughed: “You can’t do it old man, 
you can't do it. Boone is too dead.” A few 
months later I received a note from Arthur 
Vance saying, “By gum, you've done it! 
Daniel Boone is in the Hall of Fame!” 

Now you see boys, I never even suggested 
in any of my writings or speeches that Boone 
should be put in the Hall of Fame. All | 
did was to keep talking about him; then other 
people saw that you boys were interested in 
him and took up the thing and Daniel Boone 
appeared in the magazines. Items about him 
cropped up in the newspaper, and such people 
as Dr. Shaw of Review of Reviews, who is a 
relative of Boone, got together with other 
interested people and, lo and behold! I was 
invited to unveil the tablet to Daniel Boone 
of Kentucky in the Hall of Fame! 

Now can you guess why I have told you 
this story? Well, again I shall lay the cards 
on the table face up. I have told you this 
story because I am working to prevent the 
extermination of our wild flowers, plants, trees, 
birds, and mammals, and I will win in this 
fight because YOU BOYS ARE WITH ME. 

Yes, no mistake about it, boys; SCOUT- 
ING is a great proposition. It means more 
than learning Scout Salutes; it means more 
than learning the Scout Oath and Law; it 
even may mean the preservation of THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, its 
Constitution, its laws, its birds, its mammals, 
its trees and plants and PEOPLE. 
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Say not ‘The glory that was Greece’’ 


you have been reading about the Olym- 
pics; many of you have attended the 
games, Or will; some of you, perhaps, have 
participated in them. You would like to visit 
the land where these famous contests origi- 
nated, thousands of years ago—but trips 
abroad mean time and money. Well, then, 
come board the ship Imagine and sail Ionian 
Seas,’brave Scylla and Charybdis quite fear- 
less and at ease. Before we start, look at the 
map of Greece and note her outstretched fin- 
gered hand. Because of the rocky contour of 
the country and the many encroachments of 
the sea, forming natural barriers between the 
different sections of the country, ancient 
Greece was divided into a number of States, 
each independent in its government and each 
jealous of the other, united 
only against a common 
enemy. But Athens, 
capital of Attica, was 
always the pulse of Greece, 
even as Sparta, capital of 
Lacedeemon, was her un- 
flinching muscle. 

Pirzeus, our landing port, 
is connected with Athens 
by along walled road. The 
air is laden with scent of 
oleander, rose and violet, 
figs and ripe olives, rarefied 
by a salty, sea tang. We 
sight the Acropolis, rocky 
citadel of Athens, rising 
five hundred feet above the 
city level. Dominating 
all, stands the Parthenon, 
dedicated to Minerva, 
Goddess of Wisdom. 

A man appears and 
offers himself as guide. He 
is old and sightless. Never- 
theless we engage his ser- 
vices and follow his san- 
daled feet which move 
surely along paths where 
gods and goddesses once 
walked and talked. 

Musical is the voice of our guide as he 
relates the stories of the war which lasted 
nearly ten years and enshrined forever in the 
imagination of man the beauty of a woman 
whose “‘face launched a thousand ships’”— 
Helen, wife of Menelaus, King of Sparta, 
whom Paris carried away to the city of Troy 
across the AZgean Sea. The old man con- 
tinues with the adventures of Ulysses (Odys- 
seus), King of Ithaca, one of the Greek lead- 
ers in the war waged to recover Helen, whose 
wanderings after the fall of Troy and the 
return of Helen to her husband lasted for 
another ten years and were filled with the 
most thrilling experiences. 

When Ulysses is safely home our minstrel 
guide bids us farewell. With him vanish the 
goodly company of gods and goddesses, re- 
tired to some unseen Elysium; but, clever 
creatures, in abdicating they bequeathed to 
mortals the very qualities—both good and 
evil—which mortals had attributed to them 
—thus proving their divine prerogative. 

A new and critical era dawns in Greece. 
Esop, the slave who used to sit on doorsteps 
telling amusing and wise stories about famil- 
lar animals, no longer meets with applause. 
His fables are called unbelievable and he 
makes the further mistake of criticizing the 
people of Delhi, his native city, and he is 
put to death. 

Pythagoras of Samos, astronomer and 

mathematician, is much quoted, especially 
his statement that “Truth is so great a 
perfection that if God would render himself 
visible to men, he would choose light for his 
body and TRUTH for his soul.” 
_Pericles, statesman and lover of the beau- 
tiful, leads Athens to the zenith of her artistic 
achievement. Poets, dramatists, sculptors, 
historians are the aristocrats. Herodotus, 
Thucydides and Xenophon write history; 
Pindar writes poetry in the grand style; 
Aristophanes in a comic vein; Euripides and 
Sophocles pen tragic verse. Phidias, to whom 
the glory of the Acropolis is largely due, and 
who chiseled the famous Zeus of Olympia, is 
So anxious to perfect his work that when 
people come to view it he remains out of 
sight but where he can listen to the criticisms 
of even the most humble and profit thereby. 





The Winged Victory of Samo- 

thrace, rare treasure of the 

Louvre, Paris, chiseled by the 

hand of a now unknown Greek, 
4th Century, B.C. 


Socrates, the man so wise that he knew he 
lacked wisdom, goes about the streets teach- 
ing that self-knowledge is the most important 
knowledge. A charge is brought against him 
of exerting a harmful influence on the youths 
of Athens and he is condemned to die by 
poison administered by his own hand. After 
sentence is pronounced he scorns the short 
respite which is his legal right and requests 
his friend Crito to prepare the poison cup 
without delay, saying: “I think that I should 
gain nothing by drinking the poison a little 
later but my own contempt for so greedily 
saving up a life which is already spent.” So 
draining the lethal cup he converses calmly 
with his friends until death comes. 

Plato, disciple of Socrates, writes his “Dia- 
logues,”” covering a vast 
scope of thought, but their 
easy conversational style 
appeals to the people in 
general. 

It is daytime yet we 
see a man carrying a lan- 
tern through the streets 
of Athens. Have you lost 
something? we ask. “I 
am seeking an_ honest 
man,” is the reply. We 
find that the eccentric 
person is one Diogenes 
who teaches that to attain 
wisdom and virtue one 
must give up all the pleas- 
ures of life which stand in 
the way of self-mastery. 
So he rid himself of all his 
possessions except cloak, 
purse and wooden bowl. 
Heeven threw the bowl 
away as being unneces- 
sary when he saw a boy 
drinking out of his hand. 

Aristotle writes on logic, 
rhetoric, natural sciences, 
politics and ethics. He 
formulates the most com- 
prehensive philosophy 
known. He founds the science of botany. 

Demosthenes, golden-tongued champion of 
Greek freedom, fears the subjugation of 
Greece by Philip of Macedonia and in order 
to rouse the spirit of his fellow citizens, 
delivers models of oratory known as the 


Philippics. But the Athenians see their 
danger too late. They are conquered by 
Philip. Aristotle becomes the tutor of 


Philip’s son Alexander. The boy dreams of 
world dominion. He becomes a great gen- 
eral, conquers all neighboring countries, is 
termed “Alexander the Great,” but dies in 
early manhood just when it is possible his 
supreme ambition might be achieved. His 
kingdom is disintegrated and his vast pos- 
sessions become the property of Rome. 

Archimedes discovers the law of leverage 
and says, “Give me a place to stand and I 
will move the earth.” 

“No one is slave whose will is free,” says 
Epictetus, stoic philosopher, born a slave 
maimed in body, who taught that man must 
find happiness within himself and not in his 
surroundings. 

Greece has passed from one master to 
another—finally achieving independence. To- 
day her harbors are crowded with merchant 
ships; she is sending her youth to agricul- 
tural and technical schools as well as cultural 
colleges and universities. She is taking care 
of thousands of refugees from the World 
War. Many of the so-called “Turkish rugs” 
are now made by these refugees, and devotees 
of Turkish tobacco may be surprised to learn 
that some of the choicest brands are grown 
in Xanthe and Kavalla, Salonica, Greece. 

Centuries ago the noblest literature of 
Greece was made fragmentary; the handi- 
work of her greatest was mutilated, yet— 


So long as songs of Homer 
Entrance both child and sage, 

So long as man envisions 
Against rare-tinted skies 

The Parthenon’s fair pattern 
From marble ruins rise, 

While “Victory” with dauntless wings 
Lends grace from age to age, 

Say not “The glory that was Greece” — 
Such glory never dies! 
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SUNBURNED BAD? 


don’t throw a fit! 


io 


there’s quick relief 
packed in your KIT 


Veteran Scouts say that one of the best bets 
in case of sunburn is Bauer & Black First 
Aid for Burns. There’s a tube of this sooth- 
ing stuff in every Official First Aid Kit. 

Always carry your Kit. It’s “regulation” — 
every Scout should own one. It contains 
just what you need for minor accidents— 
handily packed in a stout metal box witha 
khaki carrying case to loop on your belt. 
Only 75c at the Scout Sup- 
ply Department and most 
drug stores. 
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Official Boy Scout First Aid Kit—Made by 


fC BAUER & BLACK 
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IT’S SWELL TO HIKE 
all day long, eat from a chow 
wagon, sleep under the stars, and 
all that. But oh, man! whether you’re 
an explorer weighed down with equipment 
or a Scout with pack, it certainly takes 
endurance . . . That’s why WRIGLEY’S is the stuff 
for you when you need to be strong—keeps down thirst 
—builds up energy. ASK YOUR TRAINER. 
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swimming with the legs alone, supporting the 
upper part of your body on a “flutter” board. 
Or, if you have reason to think that your leg 
action is too stiff, you can substitute for the 
board an inflated ball of moderate size, such 
as a water-polo ball, held between your 
extended hands; with the lesser support of 
the ball your body will float lower in the 
water, with your legs entirely submerged, and 
the friction of the water will help to “break” 
your knees and your ankle joints, and so help 
you to attain the desired degree of looseness 
in your leg kick. 


HE swimmer is the only athlete who has 

to really think about his breathing. The 
football player, the oarsman, even the runner, 
—they all can take a breath whenever they 
need fresh air in their lungs. But the swim- 
mer can’t. Swimming the crawl, his face sub- 
merged, with the waterline across his fore- 
head, he can catch his breath only in the 
fraction of a second when his turning head 
has brought his mouth out of water, and he 
must have emptied his lungs of air, so that he 
will be ready to seize the moment of oppor- 
tunity to get a fresh supply when it comes. 

On land you usually inhale through your 
nose, and exhale through your mouth. In 
swimming you must do just the opposite: 
inhale quickly through your mouth in the 
instant that it is out of water, and exhale 
through your nose while your face is under 
water. 

Check up carefully on your breathing, 
you can’t swim fast unless you breathe 
properly. 

Do you gasp in a deep breath through your 
mouth, and exhale vigorously through your 
nose? 

Do you start exhaling as soon as you have 
taken a new breath? That’s important. 
Don’t hold the air in your lungs until the 
last moment before you take a new breath, 
and then drive the old air out with a jerk. 

When all the air is gone, do you turn your 
head smoothly—not jerk it wp—until your 
mouth is out of water, and then gasp in 
another breath? 

Don’t make the mistake of exhaling too 
gently. Drive the air out through your nose 
with vigor, as if you were blowing your nose. 
At Yale we give our swimmers special exer- 
cises to develop the muscles of the lower 
chest that are used in exhaling. 

If you find that you have any breathing 
faults, correct them by practicing the method 
I have described until it becomes natural to 
you. Youcando that at home, by submerg- 
ing your face in a bathtub or wash basin. 

Having satisfied yourself that your leg kick 
and your method of breathing are correct, 
the next thing to do is to make sure that you 
are combining those two parts of the stroke 
properly. 

I'll take it for granted that you swim the 
six-beat crawl. Of course, there are four-beat 
crawls, and eight-and even ten-beat crawls, 
but the six-beat style is the best for nearly 
all swimmers. 

In the six-beat crawl there are six leg beats 
to each complete cycle of the arms, and to 





“Oh, I'll do that if you'd rather, although 
I had thought of staying longer. By the way, 
speaking of hgspitality, have you any eats 
handy? I had my supper kind of early, and 
that walk gave me an appetite.” 

“Well, there’s some milk and doughnuts.” 

“Whoops!” exclaimed Jigger. “‘Come on, 

ang!” 

But as it happened Endie didn’t get his 
refreshments just then, for Jigger, first on 
his feet, was staring along the length of the 

orch, saying: “Gee, that’s a funny looking 
fight, fellows. What the dicke iw 

He walked to the far end of the porch, Gil at 
his heels. “Looks like the moon’s coming up 
in the wrong place,” he went on as they gazed 
at the strange radiance showing above the 
summit of Littletop Hill, but Gil called 
quickly: “Come and look, Tom. I'll bet it’s 
a fire!” 

“Sure is,” agreed Tom an instant later. 
“A big one, too.” 

“How far?” asked Endie. 

“Hard to say, with the hill hiding it. I 
wonder if the wardens know about it.” 

“Pretty sure to,” said Jigger. ‘‘They’ve 





Speeding Up in the Water 


(Concluded from page 20) 







EXERCISE No. 1. Sitting position. 
Legs together and flat on floor. 
Chest held high. Hands clasped 
back of head. Elbows well back. 

1. Keeping legs flat on floor, bend 
forward, trying to touch thighs with 
chest. 

2. Return to upright position. 
Twenty to thirty times. For stretch- 
ing the hip joints and increasing 
flexibility. 


EXERCISE No. 2. Lie flat on back, 
| with hands clasped back of head. 

1. Keeping the legs flat on floor, 
slowly raise trunk to a half-sitting 
position with a strong pulling motion 
—not jerkily. 

2. Slowly lower trunk to original 
position. Start by doing this ex- 
ercise ten times, and gradually in- 
crease to twenty. For strengthening 
the abdominal muscles. 


EXERCISE No. 3. Lie face down- 
ward, arms extended over head. 
1. Arch the back, lifting arms, 
head, chest and legs simultaneously. 
2. Return to original position. 
Ten times. (Warning! In this and 
the other “face-down” exercises, 
great care should be taken not to 














each breath. To check up, lie face downward 
on the water, holding on to the side of the 
pool. Turn your head so that your mouth 
is out of water. Turn it to the side that seems 
most natural to you—it doesn’t make the 
slightest difference which side you choose. 
Count mentally from one to six, kicking one 
of your legs through a twelve-inch are on 
each count. On the count “one,” gasp in a 
deep breath. Submerge your face smoothly 
and exhale through your nose, under water, 
on the counts from “two” to “five.” Still 
exhaling, start turning your head smoothly 
on the count of “six.” This will bring your 
mouth out of water, so that you can gasp 
in another deep breath on the count “one.” 
Practice combining your breathing with 
your leg action until you can keep in time 
without having to think much about it. 


NOW for the crawl-stroke arm action. 
Start with either arm. Hold your hand, 
with the fingers together; so that its back is 
in line with your forearm. Extend your arm 
until your hand presses on the water in a line 
straight forward from your shoulder, not out 
to the side, nor in toward the center of your 
body. Keep your elbow just a little higher 
than your hand. Pull your arm backward 
and downward, a little under your body. At 
the end of this pull your hand should slide 
out of the water past your thigh, the arm 
being fairly straight. Bend your elbow so 
that your forearm is parallel with the long 


Too Many Fires 


got a tower over that way. You can see it 
from that bald place on top. Say, there’s a 
pretty good breeze starting up, too. Feel it? 
Gosh, that fire’s likely to be over this way 
tomorrow!” 

“Before that,” said Gil, “if the breeze 
keeps up. I’ve seen fires back home in Penn- 
sylvania, and they travel fast.” 

**Guess it would miss us, anyway,” offered 
Endie. ‘We're too far south, don’t you 
think? Just the same, it would be better if 
these cabins were further from the edge of 
the woods yonder.” 

‘Guess I'd better call up the Warden at 
Trippville,” said Tom. ‘Dare say he al- 
ready knows about it, but——” 

Inside the telephone rang, and he hurried 
to it. 

““Deerfoot Camp?” asked a voice. “This 
is Thorndike, Forest Warden, Trippville. 
Who am I speaking to?” 

“Sterry. One of the councillors.” 

“The Chief handy?” 

“No, sir. He’s away on a trip with a 
party of our fellows.” 

“How many you got left there?” 


Try These Exercises to Strengthen Swimming Muscles 





execute the movements sharply, or 
too vigorously. The motion should 
be a slow and even raising and 
sinking.) 

EXERCISE No. 4. Sitting position. 
Hands on hips. 

1. Draw elbows backward. 

2. Lean back on elbows, support- 
ing your weight on your elbows and 
buttocks. In this position, kick al- 
ternately with legs, holding them 
straight, fifty times. For develop- 
ing the muscles used in the leg drive. 


EXERCISE No. 5. Lie face down- 
ward. Hands clasped back of neck. 
Elbows well back. 

1. Lift head and chest slowly. 

2. Return slowly to original posi- 
tion. Twelve to twenty times. For 
strengthening the back muscles. 


EXERCISE No. 6. Lie face down- 
ward. Arms at sides; palms of hands 
under thighs. 

1. Using your hands to assist in 
lifting your legs, kick alternately as 
in crawl swimming, keeping the legs 
straight. One hundred times. For 
developing the muscles used in leg 
drive. 
























axis of your body, and carry your arm and 
forearm forward, straightening your arm 
until the hand is in position to start another 
stroke. Be careful not to drop your shoulder 
or elbow on the arm catch—your hand should 
be the first thing to press down on the water. 

Press—pull—push! That’s the idea of the 
arm action! 

I have described the entire action of one 
arm. The action of the other arm is, of course, 
the same. At the instant that one hand 
emerges from the water, the other should 
enter it and start its pull. 

Should you ever have the opportunity, 
study the arm action of Howland, the former 
Yale star who, by the way, may do big 
things in Los Angeles this summer. He has 
long arms, and he gets tremendous propulsion 
out of them from the moment of the catch 
through the entire stroke. Then, after watch- 
ing him, compare his arm action with that of 
some swimmer who “‘slices” his arms into the 
water. You won't have any trouble in under- 
standing why Howland goes faster! 

Check up carefully, please, to locate faults 
in your form. If you find any, eliminate them 
by practicing correct methods until you have 
mastered them, Then practice combining 
your arm action with your breathing, in- 
haling once to every complete cycle of your 
arms. Finally, practice combining leg kick, 
breathing, and arm action in the complete 
crawl stroke. 

Let’s go back to the leg kick for a moment. 


(Concluded from page 11) 


“Sixteen of us, all told, Warden.” 

“That all? Well, look, son. There’s a 
fire west of you in Sections 14 and 20. Can 
you see it from Camp?” 


“Yes, sir. One of the fellows just dis- 
covered it.” 
“Look bad?” 


“We can’t judge much from here. It 
seems to be on the farther side of Littletop. 
Sky’s pretty bright, though.” 

“That’s bad territory in back there; lots 
of pine and hemlock; and the woods are dry 
as tinder. I’ve got fighters on the way, but 
itll be an hour or so before they get there. 
Got to go in back of Flint Mountain. You'd 
better get your crowd together and go on 
over and see what you can do. If she works 
over on your side of the Hill it’ll be pretty 
hot around the Camp! Take plenty of 
gunnysacks for beating; and shovels and 
axes, too. There’s an outcrop of ledge atop 
the Hill, and if you can stop her there until 
we get along, it'll be a help. Maybe you'll 
have to slash some of that young growth up 
there, but do the best you can. I'll be along 
soon’s I can make it.” 
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There re three important variations of the 
six-beat crawl stroke: the straight crawl, the 
single-trudgeon crawl, and the double- 
trudgeon crawl, Arm action and breathing 
are the same for all three. The variations are 
in the leg kick. 

In the straight crawl the leg beats are of 
uniform width. In the single-trudgeon craw! 
one of the leg beats is widened so as ty 
resemble a trudgeon kick. Made with a little 
more power than the other beats, it comes on 
the count of “one.” In the double-trudgeon 
crawl there are two accented leg beats. They 
come on the counts of “one” and “four.” 

Which style to use is a question that each 
swimmer should decide for himself. After a 
little experimenting, choose the one that 
seems most natural to you. But most 
swimmers, I think, will find the double- 
trudgeon crawl to be the most satisfactory. 

After you have eliminated faults in form 
from each of the three parts of the craw] 
stroke, added speed will come as the reward 
for patient practice which will develop 
smoothness and rhythm in your swimming, 
and of faithful training which will develop 
your body. 


GPEED in the water depends to a large 
extent on the swimmer having strong and 
flexible trunk muscles. Body building can be 
done out of the water in your own room. 
Faithful use of the simple exercises suggested 
will result in increased swimming speed. 

I never like to lay down a hard-and-fast 
training program for a swimmer who isn't 
working under my direct observation. But, 
realizing that there are many boys who must 
train without the aid of a coach, I'll tell 
you how we develop our Yale swimming 
squads, and you can work out a training 
schedule for yourself that will be suitable 
for your conditions and needs. 

For the first three weeks of the water- 
training season, the Yale squad members 
work every day on the preliminaries of speed 
swimming. The boys start with a short 
swim. Then they work on the flutter boards 
(boards that support the upper part of their 
bodies while they develop their leg kicks). 
After that they swim with their legs tied 
together, to develop their arm actions. They 
end the day’s work with another short swim. 

The second three weeks of the training 
season are devoted to distance work, each 
man swimming between 600 and 1,000 yards 
a day to develop form. 

After that, we have two days of sprinting 
a week, and do distance work the other days. 
The amount of sprinting done depends on 
the individual swimmer and on the distance 
for which he is training. For the average 
hundred-yard man, the usual sprinting-day 
work would be something like this: Twelve 
starts. Ten turns. Two twenty-five-yard 
sprints, with a rest between them. A 
seventy-five-yard sprint. Another rest. A 
fifty-yard sprint. Still another rest. Four 
hundred yards at a fair pace, for form. 

The swimmer in training should confine 
himself to wholesome, easily-digested foods, 
and he should get plenty of sleep. 


Twenty minutes later they were on the 
winding trail that ascended the long slope of 
Littletop Hill. They numbered just a dozen, 
for Pop Conklin and three of the younger 
boys had been left behind. They had as- 
sembled all the available gunnysacks and 
the Camp’s supply of shovels and axes. The 

ath followed easy gradients, but it twisted 
Rapenthe, and before they had reached the 
top, with pocket torches illuminating the 
blackness, most of them were scant of breath. 
Now and then, where the trees thinned, they 
could glimpse the ruddy glare of the fire, 
but it was not until they had reached the 
summit that they realized the magnitude of 
the conflagration. 

Littletop culminated in a small rounded 
knoll of granite, treeless and sparsely grow 
with grass. Back of and below this final 
elevation stretched a well-defined ridge which 
crossed the summit like a long scar. Here 
the rock pushed to the surface, and for 4 
width of a dozen yards or less only small 
scattered birches found sustenence. The 
Hill sloped gently away on all sides save one: 
eastward to Deerfoot Pond; southward to 2 
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far-reaching expanse of lowland, northward 


to muskeg and a confusion of small streams . 


filling the narrow valley between it and 
Flint Mountain, westward more precipitately 
to a wilderness of forest. The slopes were 
covered with a heavy growth of pine and 
hemlock and hardwood trees, all of which, 
after a month of drought, were likely to fall 
easy Victims to the flames. 

Standing amidst the stunted growth at the 
summit the boys looked westward and down 
over a wide expanse of blazing forest. The 


Big Top 


any questioning. He moved along the outer 
fringe of the track, to save time in getting to 
the ramp at the far end, where he had been 
standing with Jay Vanders. That spot was the 
manager's favorite place from which to view 
the Show, and Gerry guessed that he would 
find him there. The rings were filled with acro- 
bats now—there was a house burning in the 
center ring—a toy house. A miniature fire 
department was clanging in from the entrance 
to the performers’ tent. The crowd was laugh- 
ing but there were still many people stand- 
ing, near the spot where the man with the 
rifle had risen. 

Gerry passed near Madame Collinge, who 
was the owner and trainer of Queenie. She 
looked pale and nervous. Gerry said: 

“Queenie wasn’t—hit?” 

Madame Collinge shook her head. “But 
it was terrible,” she replied. “One of the 
bullets chipped wood from the bottom of the 
platform!” 

Gerry hurried on, shaking his head. When 
he reached the ramp, Jay Vanders was giving 
orders to several of the circus bosses. Gerry 
stood to one side, until the manager had 
finished. Then Vanders said sharply: 

“J want you and Sandy to stand by that 
plane. I may want to make a hurried trip 
to Tampa. I may have to talk with the 
police, if we can’t handle——” 

He broke off. There were the sounds of 
shots, sharp and rapid. From a section of 
the seats there were screams. Gerry turned 
and stared toward the track that circled 
the five rings. Clowns were chasing each 
other around and shooting blank cartridges. 
Gerry smiled, looked at the manager. Jay 
Vanders was not smiling. 

“It'll break the performers’ nerves—this 
sort of thing,” he muttered. ‘“‘And the 
audience is pretty nervous. ‘There were 
shots fired at Queenie.” 

Gerry nodded. ‘But the one who fired 
them didn’t want to hit her,” he said 
slowly. 

The manager stared at him. “What 
makes you think thal?” he questioned in a 
steady voice. 

“Queenie was an easy target,” Gerry re- 
plied. ‘It was fairly dark in the spot where 
this tall man was standing, that’s why we 
can’t get very accurate descriptions of him. 
But Queenie was in spot-lights. And yet 
the man with the rifle missed.” 

The manager shook his head slowly. “It’s 
pretty serious, Gerry. We've got to find out 
who’s responsible for these things before some- 
one is seriously injured. Escaped leopards and 
shooting in the big-top—those things are 
pretty bad. If a panic had started——” 

He glanced toward the center ring, at the 
acrobats who were working atop a slender, 
bending pole. He said in a very low voice: 

“There are so many chances to make 
things go wrong in a big circus!” 

“If we could trace that gray-winged 
single place ship—” Gerry said steadily. 

They were silent, staring at the various 
rings beneath the big-top. 

“The thing I'd like to know is why these 
tries are being made. Why someone wants 
to hurt—” he continued. 

Once again, as his words died away, he 
was conscious that Jay Vanders was Jooking 
at him sharply. The circus manager said in 
a hard voice: 

“There are those notes, but I never 
really thought they amounted to much. Al- 
most every season certain performers or em- 
Ployees think they have some sort of a 
grudge. But this is different. These are real 
attempts to hurt us.” 

Gerry said grimly: “‘I’ll say they are. Do 
you think, Jay, it might be someone from 
another of the big Shows?” 

“No, I don’t, I don’t think that and I 
wouldn’t want to be shown that it was, just 

ause we have become a big time outfit. 
They wouldn't fight us this way, the other 
big circuses.” 

Gerry watched the body of a Japanese 
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wind blew briskly and dried the perspiration 
on their faces, but lulls came at intervals, 
and with each the advancing wall of fire 
seemed to pause for breath. But such lapses 
were brief, and after each the flames leaped 
higher and the roar and crackle increased. 
The front line of the fire was now about half- 
way up the western slope, its most advanced 
point somewhat to the north. Behind it lay 
a devastated waste where, in the darkness, 
isolated pines still flared like torches and burn- 
ing patches glowed like so many distant camp- 


curve out from the top of the center ring’s 
humanly-balanced pole. There was a ripple 
of applause. A voice from behind the man- 
ager said: 

“Mr. Vanders!”’ 

Jay Vanders and Gerry turned. 
Callahan; he was smiling a little. 

“We just got word that State Police have 
caught the pilot of that plane, the one who 
shot down Gerry’s ship. They're bringing 
him over here. And he claims that he was 
threatened, and that a leopard was brought 
to his field and turned loose over there. He 
was forced to kill it. He wants your arrest.” 

The circus manager narrowed his gray 
eyes on the face of the chief of special police. 
He said slowly: 

“He wants me arrested and he claims 
that J turned loose Fiery, on his field?” 

Callahan nodded. “That's what the 
State Police officer said, over the ‘phone. 
He talked to Wilkins, at the main gate. He 


It was 


claims that you were responsible for what - 


happened. He says that when you learned 
he had shot the leopard you sent a circus 
plane over and tried to shoot him down. He 
was forced to put a bullet into your ship’s 
engine. 

Gerry was staring at Callahan. “We tried 
to shoot him down!” he breathed. ‘Why, 
we didn’t even a 

He checked himself. There was a hard smile 
playing about the thin lips of Jay Vanders. 

“Take it easy, Gerry,” he said quietly. 
“They've got this pilot, and we'll get at 
something now. The man must be crazy.” 

Callahan said steadily: “‘I just met Wil- 
kins, while I was trying to find the man who 
fired the shots at Queenie. He may have 
got some of the stuff wrong, over the ‘phone. 
He says the pilot of this other ship stated that 
there was a man in the rear cockpit of the 
red-winged plane, and that he had a rifle 
leveled at him as he winged his gray-winged 
ship in close.” 

Jay Vanders looked at Gerry. “Sandy 
had a rifle in the rear cockpit, didn’t he?” 
he asked. 

Gerry nodded. His face was _ serious. 
“He had one but he certainly didn’t level 
it at that pilot,” he said. 

Jay Vanders was looking at Callahan. He 
nodded his head very slowly. Turning, he 
stared toward the rings and the spectators be- 
neath the big spread. Then he smiled a little. 

“Tm going to my office,” he said slowly. 
“‘When the State Police bring this pilot in 
we'll know what it’s all about.” 

Callahan looked at the manager with a 
peculiar expression in his eyes. He said very 
softly: 

“It might be a trick, Boss. The police 
caught this fellow pretty easily. His plane 
was down about fifty miles from here, and 
he circled a town very low before he landed. 
He let a lot of people see him, and he must 
have known we would have a description of 
the ship sent out by wire. Wilkins says he 
was told by this officer that the man acts 

pretty frightened.” 

Jay Vanders kept his eyes half closed. 
“What sort of a trick could it be?” he 
breathed. “If they arrest me, on his state- 
ment x 

Callahan said: “If they hold you here, 
with the circus going on without you, just 
at the start of the season——” 

The manages’s body stiffened. He shook 
his head. 

“They won't do that,” he snapped. “I’ve 
got to be with the Show, particularly with 
things going as they are. We've a lot of new 
units, and greenhands. Things might Fe 

Callahan was smiling grimly. ‘‘Things 
might go all to pieces,” he agreed. ‘‘The 
Show certainly needs you, Boss. I'm a little 
worri 2 

The eyes of Jay Vanders and his chief of 
special police met in a glance that Gerry 
felt held an understanding. He had the 
feeling that these two men knew something 
that he did not know. 














fires. Smoke rolled upward and forward in 
a far-flung pall, orange below and then dingy 
red and finally sooty black. For the most 
part the breeze carried it over their heads, but 
occasionally it rolled down on them to make 
them gasp and feel their eyes smarting. It 
was a wonderful, fear-inspiring scene. 
Suddenly Shorty gave voice to the panic 
that was close to all of them. 
“We can’t do anything about it, Tom!” 
he exclaimed. “I’m going back!” 
(To be concluded in Boys’ ps for September) 


(Continued from page 17) 


There was a crash of band music. The 
center and side rings had been cleared. The 
cow-hands were riding out from the per- 
formers’ tent now, riding low in their special 
saddles, picking up dropped handkerchiefs 
from the sawdust of the track. Cow-girls 
shouted shrill “‘whoopeeeee” cries as they 
rode around, doing almost as fine tricks as 
the men. 

A black, unsaddled pony raced into sight, 
running very fast. Behind it came two cow- 
hands, riding low over the saddles and trying 
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to catch the black, shiny leader. They raced | +} 


around the track three times; but it was the 
unsaddled, riderless pony that won the race. 

Then came the prancing horses, and the 
band playing a waltz for their dance. Gerry 
watched them. The horses never failed to 
thrill him. Jay and Red Callahan were 
talking in low tones now, and the circus tent 
was filled with shouts. Gerry watched, but 
he was thinking of the gray-winged plane, 
and of the pilot who had shot them out of 
the sky, and who was now trying to have the 
circus manager arrested. There was some- 
thing wrong, something very strange. Gerry 
knew that, and he sensed that both Vanders 
and the head of the circus police realized 
things were serious. 

Lew Bellon came in, his face holding a 
frown. He moved close to Callahan, wiping 


his perspiring face with a red handkerchief. | 


He said: 
“No trace of that fancy shooter, Mr. 


Vanders, and that’s mighty bad. If we get | 


him, we might get the one who fooled with 
my big-top rigging.” 

“If we had got him it might have helped, 
Bellon,” said Vanders grimly. 

He started along the ramp, stopped and 
faced Gerry. There was the edge of a smile 
on his face, a hard smile. 

“You stick near your plane, Gerry,” he 
instructed. ‘‘They’re not going to take me 
away from the Show. We've got to haul 
down and out of here to-night, and we've 
got to set up again to-morrow at Gulf City. 
That’s three hundred miles from here. I 
won't be stopped.” 

Gerry said steadily: ‘‘This pilot is lying, 
he can’t get away with that.” 

Callahan’s eyes held an expression of 
doubt. He shook his head slowly. 

“Tt all depends on just who this pilot 
turns out to be,” he breathed. “If Jeffrey 
Carno is back of ——” 

A glance from Vanders silenced Callahan. 
Gerry’s eyes went from the chief of special 
police to Jay. He said slowly: 

“Then there is something that means 
more to the circus than——”’ 

Ben Shawton came along the ramp, mov- 
ing rapidly. His eyes were searching for 
someone; when he saw Vanders he came di- 
rectly to him. Jay turned and faced him; 
the manager sensed that something was 
wrong. 

“What is it, Ben?” he asked steadily, his 
voice low. 

The reply of the head animal trainer was 
so low that Gerry barely caught it. But he 
did catch it—every word. 

“We've found the wire-walker, Delgoda. 
He was lying under the straw pile, at one 
end of the elephant tent. Bound and gagged. 
Doc Kennelly is with him now, in the hospitas 
car. He says he'll be all right, but he was 
almost smothered. He isn’t able to talk yet 
—shock.” 

Callahan muttered to himself. Jay 
Vanders said very grimly: 

“Under straw, in the elephant tent! That 
means that it was an inside job.” 

The manager's eyes went from Shawton’s 
to Callahan’s. They narrowed on the dark 
ones of Gerry Brant. He smiled with his lips. 

“You see that the plane is ready for the 
air and stick close to it, Gerry,”’ he ordered. 
It looks as though it will be pretty hard to 
figure just what will happen nezt around 
this old Show’s big-top!”’ 
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PACKET GIVEN 
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countries, mostly pictorials, LATAKIA (Alaouit- 
ies), Grand Lebanon, old Egypt. CHARKARI 
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HIL had left word he wanted Harry to 

come around to the house and to bring 
Bob with him. So Harry was quite curious 
to know what it was all about. Perhaps Phil 
had come into possession of a new stamp 
collection. Harry, too, ventured several 
guesses but all were wide of the mark, as 
they were to discover when they were hailed 
by Phil as they climbed the stone steps that 
led up the steep terrace in front of his home. 
When they came around to the barn at the 
back there stood Phil proudly resting one 
hand on the radiator cap of an automobile— 
not the old trap that had rattled over the 
roads in the past on many an excursion, but a 
bright sedan of a lower-priced type. 

“And how about a little trip to-morrow 
to see Erich?” beamed Phil. 

“Great!” the others enthusiastically agreed. 

It was an astonished Erich at work on his 
sailboat down by the creek, whose attention 
was attracted by the hooting of a strident 
horn up on the ‘road. Waving his arms, he 
ran along the path through the meadow to 
greet his friends. 

“Hope we're not—” Phil began. 

“Not nothing,” said Erich, regardless of 
English ‘as she is spoke.’ ‘‘How are the 
stamp experts? How's collecting? I've 
been very busy with mine. Come in and I'll 
prove it to you.” 

There was plenty to show—many filled 
pages—quantities of new issues—some that 
Bob, Harry, and Phil had never even heard of. 

“And you collect all alone?” Bob 
marveled. 

“I'm a Lone Scout, too. Of course I wish 
you fellows lived nearer, but I manage to 
get along.” 

“British Colonies are blossoming out into 
many new issues,” Harry remarked as he 
turned the pages. “I see you have the 
British Honduras surcharged set for the 
‘Belize Relief Fund.’ It was the disastrous 
hurricane of last September that brought 
so much ruin and suffering and for which this 
relief is intended. Montserrat has a full 
series for the ter-centenary issue, ten values, 
running from the half-pence to one, two, and 
five shillings. Mauritius substitutes a four- 
cent, green, for olive green and red; and a 
twenty-cent, blue, for dull violet. These are 
the first changes since 1928 when one value, 
a ten rupee was brought out. A complete 
new series for Barbados is to appear in the 
fall. Two designs which are to be used will 
show something of the sugar-cane industry 
and an interior of the House of Assembly 
with a portrait of King George over the 
Speaker's chair. Changes will be made as to 
values. Two and three shillings values will 
be discontinued, and a five shillings may be 
added.” 

“With the increase of new issues,” said 
Phil, “it is evident hard times are not 
dampening the ardor of postal departments 
the world over, and stamp dealers are not 
complaining, either. Perhaps philately is 
antidote for gloom—takes the mind away 
from depression. 

Harry had stopped at a page of Russia. 

“Look at this set devoted to Lenin,” he 
cried. “Four stamps commemorating the 
fifteenth anniversary of the return of Lenin 
from exile. First, Lenin arriving on the train 
at St. Petersburg; in the second he’s seen 
addressing the crowd in the railway station; 
then, at Smolny in 1917 and, finally, at the 
tribune of the Rev olutionary Committee in 
St. Petersburg.” 

Erich told of another new issue also honor- 
ing Lenin. His tomb will be shown very much 
like the 1925 series but the engraving smaller 
in form. The Five-Year Plan comes in for 
notice, too, in a series of stamp illustrations 
showing progress made. Values will range 
from one to thirty-five kopecs.” 

Harry wanted to know about the portraits 
on the latest set of three from Switzerland. 

Erich was ready with the information. 
“*Fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the 
famous Gotthard Railway. Ten-cent value 
has the portrait of Louis Favres, builder of 
the Gotthard tunnel; twenty, Alfred Escher, 
first President of the Administration of the 
Gotthard Society; and thirty, Emil Welti, 
councillor in the year of the inauguration of 
the railway. These designs have a quaint 
style charac teristic of Swiss stam 

Phil asked, “Do you believe in luck? 
Some people say it doesn’t exist.” 


“What's on your mind?” Harry inquired. 

Phil laughed. “I was thinking of Stanley 
Gibbons. The company bearing his name 
publishes the English stamp catalogue and 
is the largest business of its kind in the world, 
trading on a capital of more than half a 
milliong dollars or the equivalent in British 
pounds. We now travel into the past. Two 
sailors, on leave from their ship at Cape 
Town, stopped at a bazaar, their attention 
caught by a bag of postage stamps in the 
window. Why they were interested is a 
mystery, but the purchase was made and the 
stamps carried off to the ship and stowed 
away till the voyage ended in Plymouth 
harbor. With their bag full they set off up 
the street from the dock bent on finding a 
purchaser. Stanley Gibbons, at that ‘time 
a chemist, had a few postage stamps in his 
window and these caught the attention of the 
sailors who entered, hoping to sell. . Gibbons 
saw at once the lot was a rare assortment. 
He offered five pounds ($25), and the bagfull 
became his. I call that a very lucky chance. 
When he came to sort them over he found 
many Cape of Good Hope triangular stamps, 
and among them errors of the ‘wood-block’ 
variety. Stereotypes mounted on wood 
were carelessly mixed so that different values 
were confused and a one penny, red, was 
printed in blue and a four pence, blue, red. 
Scott lists these errors at one thousand.: two 
hundred and fifty dollars each and they are 
higher abroad. As a result of the sale of 
those stamps, the firm was established and 
has grown to its present greatness.” 

“Td call it luck if I dug up a thousand 
dollars’ worth of gold coins in the woods 
somewhere,” said Harry. “Luck is as good a 
name for it as any. 

“Do you think the sailors were lucky? 
Bob asked. 

‘Sure they were,” Erich spoke up. “They 
probably paid four or five dollars and got 
their price when they sold. They might have 
bought a lot of junk and no one would have 
looked at it. Gibbons knew the value; they 
didn't. 

“How’s your boat getting along, Erich?” 
asked Harry. 

“That reminds me, I left this morning’s 
mail on board. Don’t you fellows want to 
stretch your legs and go aboard? We sailed 
down to the bay the last time you were 
here.” 

The suggestion met hearty approval. On 
board, Erich ran through his mail and found 
a package of stamps from a dealer which he 
proceeded to open. “Let’s look these over; 
then we'll up sail,” he said. “‘Here’s the 
Garibaldi Italian set. Ten centesimi, view 
of Caprera where Garibaldi died; twenty 
and thirty, meeting between Garibaldi and 
Victor Emmanuel; twenty-five and fifty, 
Garibaldi at the battle of Catalafimi where 
he is quoted as saying, “Here we make 
Italy or die”; seventy-five, Garibaldi carry- 
ing his dying wife, Anita, when hunted by 
the Austrians; one lira, twenty-five, Gari- 
baldi’s tomb; one lira, seventy-five plus 
twenty-five, Rocks of Quarto where the 
thousand embarked for Sicily; two lira, 
fifty-five plus fifty, Garibaldi memorial and 
five lira plus one lira, portrait of Garibaldi. 
Now, there’s history for you and beautiful 
art work into the bargain. 

“You have the airmails, too,” Phil pointed 
out. 

“SoIhave. Let’ssee. Fifty centesimi and 
one lira, Garibaldi’s house at Caprera; 
eighty centesimi, farm house where Anita 
Garibaldi died; two lire plus fifty centesimi, 
portrait of Anita and five lira plus one lira, 
contemporary portrait of Garibaldi. There’s 
something for you to write up to put in your 
album, Harry. Here is a Bulgarian Air Post 
set of three—shows an aeroplane in flight 
over the monastery of Rilo, in the Balkans; 
eighteen leva, emerald; twenty-four, carmine 
and twenty-eight, ultramarine. From San 
Marino these values commemorate the ex- 
tension of the Italian railway to the Republic. 
And now, fellows, while there’s a good breeze 
blowing we'll haul up the sail and forget 
stamps for a while. I'll just remind you that 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving is 
printing four billion three-cent stamps to 
meet the raise in postage, and that there are 
three styles, two of Washington and one of 
Lincoln, and that the new design is the 
Washington from Stewart’s portrait.” 
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1933 EDITION | 
Standard Postage Stamp Catalogu 
On Sale September 26 
New Features—New Size— New Prices 
Cloth Bound $2.50 
Cloth Bound with Thumb Index $3.00 
Postage Extra Shipping Weight 3 Ibs. 
Order from your dealer or 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
1 West 47th St. New York, N. ¥. 
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Here’s a new way that 
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BOYS 


FOR ALL 


Re-living the Fun of Camp 


AST time we went to camp for an evening, 

4 we took along a new idea. Perhaps not 
so new, but it brought to us a new value of 
Scout camp life. 

Of course, we had been to camp before. 
We knew the fun of eating out in the open, 
of the camp-fire circle, singing, and all the 
other thrills that go with camp life. Our 
memory of the last camp brought pleasant 
thoughts. But we didn’t really remembér 
much in detail about what happened. This 
time we would; for we went equipped for 
night picture-taking. 


hungry Scouts—beans, pork chops, potatoes, 
and satisfied grins. 

And then what a break! When K. P. was 
picked, we were missed. So we stood around 
and gave jovial suggestions, while the boys 
shined up the dishes. But before it was 
over we shot a picture of the chief dish-washer 
polishing a cup while he received full instruc- 
tions from the boys at his right. 

The fire was lighted and right away the 
gang began to sing “She'll be comin’ ’round 
the mountain.” And as soon as we'd fin- 
ished that, our Scoutmaster started off on 





The spirit of the campfire lives in this scene 


We came into camp a little before dark, 
apparently just in time for dinner, for, coming 
out of the pump-house, was one of the boys 
carrying a pail of water for washing up. 
“Here is shot number one,” said we. ‘“* We've 
had to do this ourselves, so let’s picture it.” 

Since it was almost dark, we used our 
night-photo equipment, which was made up 
of a camera, tripod, photoflash lamps and a 
reflector. The tripod was not absolutely 
necessary, but it surely was helpful. 

Well, picture number one was successful. 
The very action of that Scout in the picture 
reminds us of the many times we’ve struggled 
from pump to cabin with a full water-pail. 

On to the cabin! Yes, the water was for 
washing, for there was one of the Troop 
lathering his freckled face. Again our 
camera clicked and our lamp flashed. But 
just then someone yelled “Come and get 
it,” so we ate. However, we took time out 
to flash another picture record—a record of 


“Allouette.” “Another picture,” we said 
and shot it. And how we value this picture 
now! For it recalls something we always 
enjoy at camp; it is not just another picture. 
We were a part of this fun. 

The fire burned hotter and then lower and 
stories began to go around the circle. “But 
here,” we said, “is another story-telling 
picture’—so again we flashed. And we 
caught it at the right moment, for our pic- 
ture shows the kind of laughs that follow one 
of those “swell yarns.” It shows that the 
mosquitoes were biting, too! 

But we waited for bed-time and here was 
more real stuff for our picture record. As 
dusty shoes slipped off tired feet, we flashed 
more picture—pictures which suggested that 
a good bunk is not the worst place in camp 
when a long day is over. Then off came the 
socks, and shirts, and as twenty sleepy boys 
jumped into bunks, we folded up our camera 
and said “Good-night.” 


Good Driving 


(Continued from page 18) 


So much for having your car always under 
control. 

The second thing is harder than that, and 
takes much more time. 

You're not a really good driver until, in an 
emergency, you can count on doing the right 
thing unconsciously. 

Let's see what that means. 

In the California accident back there, the 
lady had never made that mistake before. 
Every time, before that, she had figured out 
the right thing to do, and done it. But that 
time she didn’t have time to think. Her 
muscles went ahead and acted, without being 
in charge of her mind—if we can put it that 
way. 'They did the wrong thing. That pro- 
duced the accident. Her mind was trained 


to do the right thing, but her muscles 
weren t, 


use the momentum of your car to help the 
motor on a hill, and all the rest. During 
those years your muscles are learning how to 
do the right thing, too, as we say, “instinc- 
tively”—apparently of their own accord. 
But remember this: Until your muscles have 
learned to do their stuff instantly and ac- 
curately, “on their own,” you're not a 
thoroughly safe driver. In an emergency, 
you can’t be sure how your muscles will act. 

So it’s up to you, if you want to be a really 
expert driver, to make doubly sure that you 
keep out of all emergencies until your hands 
and feet have grown so accustomed to their 
jobs that they'll help you out in a pinch. 

I can remember, for example, one time 
when I was going down a straight highway 
at night, fast. It was a rainy night, and the 

road was black as- 


phalt. I had been 





See what I mean? 

During the first 
four or five years of 
your driving, you 
may feel perfectly 
confident of your 
ability, because your 
mind is able to tell 
your muscles what 
to do, and your 


an expert driver: 


control. 


muscles execute the $ 

order perfectly. You ne 
know how to steer $ 

nicely, how to shift 5 Sia” 


gears smoothly and 
noiselessly, how to 





Good Driving 
Here are the five things that mark 
1. Having his car always under 
2. Muscles trained to act correctly 
in an emergency. 


. Knowledge of speed and mo- 


. Constant watchfulness for the 


driving for more 
than fifteen years, 
and knew every foot 
of that particular 
highway. At the 
same time, I should- 
n't have been going 
so fast. Suddenly I 
saw a bank ahead 
of me; the road 
turned a sharp right 
angle. In the dark 
and the rain I had 
gone past a familiar 
landmark without 
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" HERE’S 
YOUR 
CHANCE! 


~ARE YOU BANKING 
On a Good Time 


This Summer 


By Banking Spare Money ? 
* A A 


THERE is no reason why you shouldn’t 
earn a nice sum of spare money during the 
summer. 


You have every opportu- 
nity of doing what lots of 
other fellows will do—earn 
spare money for all those 
things a fellow needs to 
get the most out of vacation 
time. 


Be a “live wire”—get in on spare 
money earning while the chance is 
yours. 


Don’t Hesitate. Fill in the coupon and 
mail it to-day. Make the summer of 1932 
the best yet. 


Jack Gardner, ’ 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 


2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
Please send me the details of earning spare money for camp. and 
vacation time. I want to become a “live wire” Booster. 
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seeing it, and was a mile further along the 
highway than I'd supposed. 

The turn caught me totally unprepared. 
I don’t yet know what I did with my hands 
and feet, except that I was using the whole 
set. But I do know that I applied the brakes, 
had the car skid nearly half way round on 
the wet pavement, yanked it out of that skid, 
applied the brakes again, skidded the same 
distance around in the other direction, 
yanked it out of that again, and then made 
the turn safely. 

If it had not been for the fact that my 
hands and feet, without time for any con- 
scious thought, had acted with almost per- 
fect accuracy, the car would have taken one 
grand skid and gone slam into the bank 
ahead. 

The third thing that a really good driver 
has to have takes almost as long to acquire 
as this training of the muscles to uncon- 
scious accuracy. It is knowledge of speed and 
momentum. 

Watch the average driver when he wants 
to pass another car that’s on the road ahead, 
and you'll see what I mean. Unless he’s on 
a long, straight road, with no cars coming in 
the opposite direction, he hardly knows 
whether to pass or not. If it’s three or four 
hundred yards to the next corner, or if 
there's a car coming rapidly in the oppo- 
site direction, he’s not certain whether or 
not he has time to pass. But he ought 
to be. 

He should know immediately, accurately, 
whether he can get past safely, with room to 
spare and no inconvenience to the other 
drivers, or not. 

Bus drivers I’ve known have called the 
expert, long-haul chauffeurs “road drivers.” 
It’s a complimentary term. The ordinary, 
unskilled chauffeurs, who are likely to be 
lacking in both accuracy and courtesy, who 
take chances that endanger both themselves 
and the other fellows, they call “local 
drivers.” 

Can you call yourself, in that sense, a good 
“road driver”? 

Knowledge of speed and momentum means 
that you know, almost instinctively, how 
long before you get to a corner you need to 
slow down, in order to take it comfortably 
and safely, without undue strain or uneasi- 
ness on the one hand, or unnecessary delay 
on the other. It means you must know 
equally well how fast you can take the turn 
with perfect safety. It means you must 
know how sharply the car can be turned 
without danger of skidding, under different 
conditions—on mud, asphalt, wet concrete, 
snow, dry ice, wet ice, and loose gravel. 

A couple of summers ago I saw an old 
Ford take a corner ahead of me, and go on 
its ear in a ditch, simply because the driver 
didn’t realize the skidding-difference be- 
tween a hard surface and loose gravel. The 
next winter I saw the wreck of a Cadillac 
that was smashed at the bottom of a steep 
hill, because the young fellow who was driv- 
ing it was so credulous that he took it for 
granted that, by keeping in low gear and 
using his brakes, he could come down the hill 
safely, even though the road was icy, with a 
light rain beginning to fall. 

The fourth thing that a good driver must 
have (and it’s a tremendously important 
thing, too) is the knowledge that he must 
look out for the other fellow, together with 
the habit of continually doing so. 

Only a few weeks ago a friend of mine 
whose driving-theory has always been “It 
takes two to make an accident,” had his car 


along. When the shell was turned upside 
down, these strips, with the irregular cut 
edges up, were fastened across under the 
map on the lines for which they were fitted, 
and formed a perfect supporting base for the 
paper shell, which prevented any sagging. 
A study of the drawings will make clear the 
various steps which have been mentioned. 
The work of thickening the shell from the 
wrong side was now begun. This building up 
of a heavy paper shell could hardly be done 
on the top or face side without filling up 
many of the finer details of the contour. 
There is no such care necessary if the thick- 
ening is done with the map upside down. 
Before beginning this “building up,” a coat 
of shellac should be given the now upper 
(reverse) side of the shell to prevent its 
being softened by the paste and paper which 
will now be used rather freely, and with no 
care exercised to put it on smoothly. The 


rammed into the ditch by a greenhorn who 
was just learning to drive. 

Of the millions of motorists on the highways 
to-day, there are hundreds of thousands who 
are dangerously poor drivers. ‘Thousands 
are merely reckless, other thousands are 
careless, hundreds of thousands are absent- 
minded, other hundreds of thousands are un- 
skillful, obstinate, selfish, indifferent to the 
other fellows’ rights, or just plain dumb. 
Still other thousands are just learning to 
drive, and know no more about a car than 
you did yourself the first few times you took 
it out of the garage or onto the _ high- 
way. 

These fellows are all over the roads. But 
it takes, usually, years of experience to make 
you realize that the very next fellow you 
meet may be one of them, in danger of doing 
some fool, unexpected thing at any moment 


turn square across your path, without 
signalling. 

Once, on a Sunday afternoon outside one 
of the cities of the Middle West, I saw thir- 
teen cars all bang into the car ahead of them, 
because the idiot at the head of the line 
suddenly jammed on his brakes and came 
to an abrupt stop. He probably had just 
remembered that he’d left his watch on the 
bureau, or something equally important. 
It was before the days of universal bumpers, 
too, and there were a lot of crumpled fenders 
and smashed headlights. 

You learn that every driveway is a source 
of potential danger, because the other 
fellow feels so safe when he starts out of his 
own familiar garage that he forgets to make 
sure there’s no one else coming. You learn 
that every intersection may suddenly spout 
a greenhorn, or a speeder, or a roadhog. 








Thirty Merit Badges George Washington 
Might Have Earned 


By WALTER MACPEEK 


EORGE WASHINGTON found for himself most of the adventures and 

thrills that quicken the hearts of scouts of to-day. Young Washington 

pitched his tent and caught fish and cooked them over an open fire. He hiked and 
searched the woods and made maps just as scouts do to-day. 

It is probable that if he had had a chance to have been a scout, that he would 
have passed agriculture merit badge because of his intense interest in farming 
and farm life. We have ample proofs of his angling and have but to read his diaries 
to know that he got great joy from this sport. Certainly he qualified for the 
camping and canoeing merit badges on that first trip into the Shenandoah Valley 
when he was sixteen years old. Mount Vernon stands to-day as a great indication 
of his skill in farm home and planning and farm layout and building arrangements. 
We have but to mention hiking, horsemanship and Indian lore, marksmanship, 
cooking, and pioneering to show how real the merit-badge program of the Boy 
Scouts of America was to George Washington. 

We have evidence enough to convince us that he would have qualified in addi- 
tion to the above for merit badges in animal industry, architecture, athletics, 
beef production, business, carpentry, civics, conservation, farm records and 
bookkeeping, firemanship, forestry, foundry practice, pathfinding, personal health, 
textiles, swimming and physical development. 
qualified as an Eagle Scout early in his teens. 


Washington would have easily 








—and that you've got to look out for him. 

Most beginners feel, with a good deal of 
reason, that the other fellows will look out 
for them. But they’re slow to realize that 
the converse is also true: As soon as you've 
learned to drive you have to begin looking out 
for the other fellow. The better you get, the 
more carefully and continually you look out 
for what the other fellow may do. You don’t 
pass another car, going in the same direction 
you are, too closely. At night you allow} all 
the room you can in passing cars coming 
toward you; the other fellow may be dazzled 
by your lights. When you pass a line of 
cars, parked nose-in to the curb, you know 
that any one of them may back out unex- 
pectedly, without warning. You know that 
the car ahead of you may stop suddenly, or 


You learn to make time, by stepping up to 
a fast road-gait, only when you have a clear, 
safe road ahead of you, and to drop to a 
really safe gait when you are in towns or in 
traffic. 

Fifth and last: You are a really good 
driver only when you take the Fifth Scout 
law and practice it every minute that you 
are at the wheel of acar. A Scout is courteous. 
I know of no more definite sign of a poor 
driver than discourtesy, unnecessary and 
irritating use of the horn, ignoring of the 
rules of the road, hogging the right-of-way, 
racing for an intersection, or endangering 
pedestrians. The fellows who do those 
things just are not good drivers. It’s almost 
infallible. There are exceptions, of course, 
but if you will start noticing for yourself, 


How to Make a Relief Map 


(Concluded from page 34) 


flour-and-water paste will be found to dry 
exceedingly hard in the mixture of paste and 
paper layers that make up the shell. After 
the thickness of an eighth of an inch or more 
has been obtained the shell may be considered 
finished. In the back-thickening we put in 
one layer of pieces of cheesecloth for good 
measure, but it may have been entirely un- 
necessary. Complete drying is now essential, 
and after no dampness remains in any part 
of the shell it should be shellacked on both 


sides. 
Mounting the Map 


The shell can now be detached from the 
frame and these same pieces of wood can 
be used to make a flat frame upon which to 
mount the map. The paper shell, right side 
up again, and with the turned down edges 
trimmed off, is now set down on this frame 
and tacked to it. Our Mediterranean Sea 


was not so smooth or level as we desired, so a 
piece of wall board was used between the 
frame and the shell, and the sea was cut out 
and the shore line fastened down to the wall 
board, the smooth level surface of which now 
became the sea. 

Quite a section of this wall board had to be 
cut away to allow the Jordan Valley and the 
Dead Sea to settle down below sea level. 
Before the final fastening down of the shell, 
the height of the shell above the wall board 
at various places was determined and little 
blocks of wood of the proper height glued to 
the board. The shell was fastened down to 
these blocks by cigar-box nails as well as 
being fastened around the edges. 

The map was then painted in appropriate 
tints of green, with sandy-yellow for the 
desert stretches, blue for the lakes, streams 
and seas, and a snow cap for Mt. Hermon, 
with the snow extending down some of the 
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you'll find that they are few and far be. 
tween. 

The reason is this: the highways have be- 
come so crowded that their safe use depends 
on looking out for the other fellow’s rights 
and convenience and comfort and safety 
Men who have driven a long while nearly ;|| 
know this from experience. They observe 
the Golden Rule in driving. They no more 
would cut in sharply in front of another cx; 
than, in walking, they would jostle the other 
fellow off the sidewalk. They've learned 
often from experience, but still more often 
from unconscious realization, that rex] 
safety in driving is dependent on the othe: 
fellow’s courtesy and fairness and consider- 
ation—and they extend that decency to thy 
other fellow because they need it themselves. 
Anything else is bad business. 

But sometimes, particularly if a fellow i; 
alow to learn, it takes a long while to find 
that out. 


CONNECTICUT is one of the foremost 
States in the Union in the matter of 
improving driving conditions and reducing 
the number of traffic accidents. Robbins 8. 
Stoeckel, Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
is the man largely responsible for Connecti- 
cut’s fine record. We showed him this article, 
which he endorsed emphatically, dictating 
for us in addition the following statement: — 


ONE of the major activities which ought 

to be undertaken to secure a betterment 
in automobile operation is the education of 
the boy and girl of school age in those public 
relationships in which the motor vehicle is 
bound to involve them. 

As the matter stands now, States authorize 
as drivers persons of various ages under 
eighteen years with nothing more than a 
test of skill and such cursory observation of 
the applicant’s character as an inspector is 
able to make in a brief meeting. The re- 
sult is that the young people receive licenses 
to operate automobiles, and these machines 
are put into their custody without their 
foreknowledge as to the nature of the 
emergencies and difficulties which they must 
meet successfully in order to avert disaster. 

In connection with the teaching of these 
public relationships great emphasis must be 
placed upon care and courtesy. That is, 
persons must be taught to watch out for and 
help solve the problems of the other man, 
and if possible to consider him and his 
probable course of conduct first, and then 
match personal performance to it. 

When the time comes that such an at- 
titude of mind can be instilled into all 
young people, they will become the safest 
operators on the highway. In Connecticut 
there has been a decided attempt through 
publicity and through an_ educational 
policy, along the line of the article written 
by Mr. Stearns, to accomplish this. As with 
many other efforts, the work is only at its 
beginning. It must be pursued, and while it 
is probable that traffic accidents caused by 
members of this particular age group are 
on the decline, yet policies which bring pres- 
sure to bear for better operation must be 
carried through until a more positive result 
is secured. 

It is now the policy of many States to con- 
duct such programs. The cooperation se- 
cured by the dissemination of knowledge 
through magazine articles and other types of 
publication is of the greatest value. 


valleys on its sides. Thecities and towns were 
added and their names and the names of the 
principal rivers and mountains were put on 
in black, with a gold star for Bethlehem, 
and a quadrangle for Jerusalem. The map 
was completed with a molding of oak for a 
frame. 

Naturally, the finishing up of the map is 4 
piece of work that will call for the careful 
attention of only one, or at the most two, 
grown-ups. The preparation of the measured 
sticks will also fall to the director of the work, 
but the modeling of the clay base and the 
building up of the paper shell, both before 
and after reversing, is a job that a number of 
boys can share in with a great deal of interest 
and profit, and the map, if of Palestine, 
should be a worth-while acquisition for any 
Sunday School or if of your own locality or 
State, will find a place in the Boy Scout 
headquarters or the school exhibition room. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Books for Midsummer Days 











will be invaluable. 


certain light objects. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR TELEVISION, by Orrin E. Dunlap. Harper. $4.00. 


OR boys who understand radio, have experimented in making sets, and de- 
F sire to go on into understanding of a new form of communication, this book 
It presents the history of experimentation in television, ex- 
plaining each scientific theory and device as it has developed. Records of the 
persons, the programs, the points of departure and reception, in the various 
experiments, are given and, as an appendix, there is a calendar of wireless-radio- 
television which will surprise the reader with its first date—640 B.C., when 
Thales of Miletus noticed that amber being rubbed acquires the power to attract 
And the final date is April 7th of this year. 
a list of television stations in the United States and Canada. 


There is also 

















\ OST of us want just a good story for a 
4¥2 inidsummer day, so here is a selection of 
various types, historical and adventure, 
mystery and sport. We are sure that every 
hoy can find in it at least one to suit him. 
For good measure we add the titles of a few 
books of interesting information. 


; ar fai ds and Ties 


<a N ‘. 
a See 


The Sea Lord, by Aitken Limpus. Mac- 
millan. $2.25. 

HIS is a lively, entertaining story on the 

life of England’s great seaman. We meet 
him first going to sea as a cabin boy, attract- 
ing the attention and later winning the af- 
fection of his captain. There is the treachery 
of the Spanish governor that made his first 
venture to the New World a failure. and the 
later treachery that aroused his hatred of 
Spaniards. With him the reader meets 
“Gloriana” and falls under the spell of the 
great Queen Elizabeth, as does the youthful 
captain. The events of Drake’s life are 
thrilling, and the author sets them down 
with a good deal of skill. 


Riders of the Royal Road, by Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne. Appleton. $2.00. 
ALIFORNIA in the brief quarter century 
when she was a part of Mexico freed 
from Spanish rule is not very familiar as 
the setting for stories for young people. Miss 
Hawthorne has created an interesting picture 
of the life and the story is adventurous and 
romantic. It begins with a gaily garbed 
Spanish-Mexican lieutenant of seventeen, 
riding along the Royal Road, seeing two 
American prisoners, a father and son, trap- 
pers, arrested for being in Mexican territory 
without passports, and becoming greatly at- 
tracted to and interested in the son. The 
plot hinges on Felipe’s efforts to free Brant 
Golightly and his father. It is a colorful 
story that boys and girls both will enjoy. 





Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze, by 
Elizabeth Foreman Lewis. Winston. $2.50. 


EADERS of Boys’ Lirr, have met this 

ingratiating Chinese youth, and will un- 
doubtedly be happy to adventure with him 
further. The book shows Young Fu arriving 
with his mother, Fu Be Be, in Chungkiang, 
to become apprentice to coppersmith Tang, 
and takes him through his apprenticeship to 
the time when he becomes an artisan and 
remains in Tang’s employ. One feels an 
authenticity in the presentation of the 
Chinese life, and finds many things to chuckle 
over in Young Fu’s ideas and attitudes as 
well as a really good story of a boy’s advance 
in life. Just now particularly we need to 
know something of the lower class Chinese, 
and here we find them sympathetically and 
understandingly portrayed. 


Shuttle and Sword, by Hawthorne 
Daniel. Macmillan. $1.75. 


OUNG people may not know much of the 

story of the little country of Flanders, 
part of Belgium, where now sleepy cities like 
Bruges and Ghent were once great centers of 
manufacture and trade. This interesting story 
of young Diereck van der Weyden concerns 
the efforts of the Flemish burghers to keep 
free of the war between England and France, 
into which their ruling count was trying to 
draw them. There is liveliness and excitement 
through the pages, and always a good picture 
of the place and the period. Every boy reader 
will delight in the adventures of Diereck. 


Durandal, by Harold Lamb. Double- 
day, Doran. $2.50. 


Tus is a glamorous romance of crusading 

days. Young Sir Hugh, the only survivor 
of a company of Frankish Knights cut down 
through the treachery of the Emperor of 
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Constantinople, finds kindness among his 
enemies. He is captured by the Mongols 
and accompanies that strange horde into 
Europe. The story is lively, full of incident 
and of unforgettable characters. For those 
who like adventure, the glitter of middle age 
arms and romance, well written. 


Clash of Arms, Edited by John Grove. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 


HE days of chivalry covered a long 

period—roughly the Middle Ages—be- 
ginning with the legendary King Arthur and 
his Knights and extending through the 
period of the Crusaders, being at its height in 
the thirteenth century. These stories or 
excerpts are of chivalry at different periods. 
Over the centuries many things in the sys- 
tem changed, but never the ideals on which 
it was built no matter how far below these 
ideals an individual Knight fell. We have 
chapters on the Arthurian Knights, on 
Roland, Hereward the Wake, on Guesclin 
and Bayard and many another. For every- 
one interested in the subject or in glamorous 
adventure the book is fine. 


Out of the Flame, by Eloise Lowns- 
bery. Longmans. $2.50. 


F YOU have seen pictures of some of 

France’s beautiful chateaux, Chambord, 
Blois, Amboise, you will find particular in- 
terest in this tale of a boy page at the 
Court of Frangois I of France, who did so 
much building and improving of chateaux 
and palaces. The boy, Pierre de Bayard, is 
a ward of the king and a nephew of the 
great Bayard. Pierre tries to be a good 
knight and servant of his king and also live 
up to the motto of his house, “without fear 
and without reproach,” but his mind turns 
over more to scholarship and enlightenment. 
The story concerns his struggles and dif- 
ficulties in the midst of the pageant of the 
court, and the life of the King and the Royal 
children whose playfellow Pierre is. It is a 
lively portrayal of a strange, vanished but 
romantic life. 





Penrod, by Booth Tarkington. Double- 
day, Doran. $2.50. 
ENROD in all his adventures and mis- 
haps now appears in one single volume 
that is as full of entertainment as any book for 


young people that we know. But it hardly 
needs to be recommended, we are sure. 


Voyage of the “Martin Conner,” by 
Oswald Kendall. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 
A NEW edition in the Riverside Bookshelf 

attests the popularity of this adventure 
story of a voyage up the Amazon with its 
attendant dangers of jungle and savage and 
Rubber Company. The incidents are exciting 
and the characters individual and interesting 
—Captain Hawks, owner of the vessel; Mc- 
Lushley, the Scotch engineer; Wilfred, the 
cockney cook; Esterkay, the explorer; and 
Twocents, the waif. A very good book for 


the seeker of tales of adventure. 


Skyward, by Richard E. Byrd. Blue 
Ribbon Books. $1.00. 
E HAVE already called attention to 
the Blue Ribbon edition of Skyward, 
of which there is now a special boys’ edition 
with foreword by Scout Paul A. Siple. This 
no doubt gives it special interest for our 
readers. 





Mystery Mansion, by Lane Archer. 
Penn. $1.75. 
I? IS in the mountains of Colorado and to 

it a family of young people journey soon 
after their father inherits it. They find two 
unusual people there and an unseen marauder 
makes trouble for them until they discover 
the meaning of the queer notes scattered 
about. The whole is pleasant and will 


» appeal to those who enjoy stories of big 


families and their exploits. 


The Indian Nugget, by Julius King. 
Nelson. $1.75. 
(THE scene of this story is the Canadian 

woods, and the story itself is of a boy’s 
adventures there. A fine old Indian Chief, 
the boy’s uncle, a former Mountie, a half- 
bgeed and two thugs to say nothing of two 
dogs, one a hero and one a villain, make up 
the cast. The story is well written, the 
country is described with authority and the 
story itself is a real thriller. 


The Mystery Chest, by Rear Admiral E. 
R. G. R. Evans. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00. 
E HAVE not so many pirate stories 
this season, but here is a good thrilling 
one with sinister characters, mysteries and 
hidden treasure. Two boys rescue from a 
vessel wrecked on the English coast an old 
sailor and his chest. This is the beginning 
of a series of exciting happenings half-way 
around the world, and the revelation of a 
series of old tragedies. The cause of it all 
is an old pirate’s treasure which a group of 
men seek from clue to clue. 


Douglas of Porcupine, by Louise 
Andrews Kent. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 
A FAMILY of boys and girls remain for a 

winter in their summer home on an island 
off the Maine Coast. How they “carry on,” 
have parties for the farmers of the island, are 
marooned, see possible food shortage and 
seek a pirate hoard; all this is told agreeably 
with good presentation of character. 


Tom and Jerry 


(Concluded from page 19) 


he went. That hole was only a couple of 
feet deep from the side where he started 
rolling but that was plenty to keep him there 
and the more he tried to get out the more 
he'd found himself wedged in to stay. 


HORSE can’t live very long in that un- 
natural position, and as it was, poor 
Tom wasn’t many hours from the end if left 
there, so I didn’t waste no time. I made a 
run for the saddle horse I’d left on the ridge, 
and with my rope and his strength I soon 
got Tom right side up with care. 

All the time Jerry was watching me, and 
when I finally got Tom’s feet under him and 
where he could use ’em, he came to him, 
sniffed along Tom’s knotted mane and 
nickered; Tom nickered back. 

I couldn't do any more to help ’em so I 
just set there on the edge of the bank where 
Jerry had tore up the earth and stood guard 
over Tom. I watched the two ponies and 
thought a lot. I noticed Jerry staggering 
for the want of water—he’d fought hard and 


long to save his pardner from the jaws of the 
wolf, and now that all danger was over his 
nerves had relaxed and left him weak. 

He stood there alongside of Tom and 
waited for him to get on his feet so they] could 
both go to the creek together—the creek 
was only a mile or so away. Pretty soon 
Tom shows signs of interest in life and acts 
like he wants to get on his feet. I’m right 
there to help him all I can, and after working 
for a while and keeping on a-trying, Tom 
finally manages to stand on his legs. Mighty 
weak of course, but sure enough standing. 

After that it was just a case of waiting a 
spell; then Tom takes one step, then another. 
Jerry is watching him all interest and when 
Tom indicates that he’s going to keep on 
placing one foot ahead of the other Jerry 
catches up with him, and both a-staggering 
they head down the coulee towards the 
creek. 

Yep, I says to myself as I watch the ponies 
move away—and Tom would of done the 
same for Jerry too. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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howto hold, aim and handle rifles; be- 
come a crack shot. Benjamin Super Single 
Shot now $5.00 postpaid. Benjamin Aut i 

25 Shot now $9.00 postpaid. WRITE for ex- 
elusive agency details. 

BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 661 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


112 Camera House 


837-B Gravesend Avenue 








BOYS MAKE YOUR OWN 
FLOATING AIRSHIPS 


Fill them with HY-UP-OOZN, a new LIGHTER- 
THAN-AIR product pant actually lift air craft. 


SOMETHING NEW EVER BEFORE has it 


been possible to inflate balloons or zeps at home 
and make them go up. Sell them and make money. 
Get this balloon kit. 


for ? situscrated 
‘or ustra 

TAKE folder with in- 
structions, 
prices and 
money -making 
lans for float- 
ng balloons. 

) Send $1 
for a complete HY-UP- 
OOZN instructions kit, 
half gallon generator, 
tubes, corks, 2 airships, 6 
balloons, half pound HY-UP- 
OOZN Paste, and complete in- 
structions for setting up and 
operating 
Agents and dealers wanted. 
Write name and address on 
margin, mail to—Dept. ORI. 


HY-UP-OOZN COMPANY 
5216 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Boy 












DO YOUR 
OWN BICYCLE 


REPAIRING 
THIS AMAZING ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK EXPLAINS EVERY- 


THING IN DETAIL. Postpaid 
in U. S. and Canada 50c 
A.H.HARWELL CYCLE WORKS 
6263-67 Gravois BI. dept.C-15 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 








Get “BB MAGIC" atonce. A 
wonderful shooters’ digest—tells 











rorus ON CONTRACT 
e uy all you ra ° yin; u to y 
Each. Book, saend ond postmnas Pl for 10¢c, 
, STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Inc. 
Box 105C, HOLMES PARK, MISSOURI 





Missouri Military Academy 


Near St. Louis. 
American manh 





Ages 8to 20. Develops red-blooded 
I Accredited to all colleges. Also 
Business Course. Shop. Teaches “How -to- Study.”’ 


Aviation, Swim, Ride, Athletics. Teams for all. Catalogue 
Col. E.Y. Burton, Pres., Box 137, Mexico, Missouri 





Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 


to make better pictures ani earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Boston 17, Mass. 





rass CI 
BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE five Sectiony: Brase bound 
TREE Gan used Mic 
Postpaid $1.76. C.0.D. léc extra. 
BENNER & COMPANY, 


BEAUTIFUL PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS 


cial Eye Piece for sg at Se fan, Booked 
uaranteed. Big value. 


T-52, Trenton, N. J. 





t us make you a beautiful hand-colored photo enlargement, 
from your negative. 5x7, 25 cents; 8x10, 50 cents. 


Never before have these enl: b Sw in price. 
et Pi gee - we thane jargements been offered so low in price. 


GIBSON PHOTO LABORATORIES 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 














“TO BE CONTINUED, 


TOMORROW’ 


We don’t know whether you ever thought 
of it in this way or not, but a thrillin 
“serial” is running in this magazine whic 
has been a continuous feature every issue 
since our first. In fact, this serial shows no 
sign whatever of coming to an end. Each 
new chapter reveals unexpected develop- 
ments. It grows more interesting and more 
thrilling with every instalment. We refer 
to the continued story of developing and 
enriching American "lite, as told im the 
advertisements. 

Although you read it consistently, you 
may not realize that an army of specialists 
is — po in telling the never-ending con- 
tinu — of American progress. Scien- 
tists from the various professions—chemists 
and dietitians, physicians and physicists, 
inventors and engineers—search out and 
arrange the facts for the story. Trained 
writers weave it in the language of street and 
home. Expert artists and photographers 
illustrate it. Millions read it, and it touches 
every life. 


Here are a few of the subjects treated in 
the story: Ways to save labor and to make 
life better. How to promote health and en- 
joyment. How to make homes and living in 
them beautiful. The care and feeding of 
children and grown-ups. Amusements, 
recreation and travel. How to prevent 
sickness and add security to life. 

But, just turn to the story itself as revealed 
in the advertisements. Today's “chapter” 
we find particularly interesting. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Scout World 


wheelchair, yet he has progressed through 
the ranks, and is now a Junior Assistant 
Scoutmaster since joining Scouting in May, 
1928. In view of the unusual and outstand- 
ing circumstances, President Head has called 
attention, in a citation to which the Chief 
Scout Executive has also subscribed, to the 
cheerful, faithful pursuit of his duty by this 
Scout. 

Scout Wolf held the office of Assistant 
Patrol Leader and Patrol Leader before 
becoming Junior Assistant Scoutmaster. 
He has attempted to qualify for every 
Merit Badge possible to him, and he has 
procured eleven. In his advancement from 


(Concluded from page 23) 


letter on the football field, on the baseball 
field, the swimming pool or the running 
track. Once in a while there comes to public 
notice a college graduate who has performed 
some important service in other fields of 
activity. Looking*back over a long period, 
and trying to recall similar incidents, it does 
not seem to me that I ever remember a young 
man finishing his college course when most 
young men are just starting out, with quite 
the splendid record already behind him equal 
to that of Paul A. Siple, the Erie Sea Scout 
who spent nearly two years in the Antarctic 
with Admiral Byrd, and has just gradu- 
ated at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 





Chicago Scouts carve their camp history into a 
totem pole at Owasippe Camps 


Tenderfoot to his present position, he has 
shown more than the average ambition and 
enthusiasm. He has performed the duties 
of his offices efficiently and thoroughly, and 
is to be congratulated on his devotion to the 
organization. His is a real achievement 
and should be a sterling example to other 
Scouts the world over. 


Meeting of Press Association 

HE fifth annual meeting of the Boy Scout 

Press Association, held at the Southern 
Hotel in Baltimore, Md., and addressed by 
prominent newspaper men, had eighty-two 
delegates, both Scouts and Scouters, in 
attendance. 

The speakers included Sir Willmott Lewis, 
Washington correspondent of the London 
Times, who told of newspaper experiences 
which have taken him into many far-away 
lands; Raymond Clapper, manager of the 
Washington Bureau of the United Press, who 
described how news is collected at the 
nation’s capital by his organization and 
distributed to newspapers throughout the 
nation and abroad; Louis Azrael, associate 
editor and columnist of the Baltimore Post, 
who spoke on “Breaking into the Hub of 
Journalism”; and James H. Davis, assistant 
business manager of the Baltimore News, 
who spoke on the “Mechanics of Journal- 
ism”; and C. Dorsey Warfield, assistant 
business manager of the Baltimore Sun, who 
dramatized interesting news happenings. 

Scout Louis A. Fontaine of Worcester, 
Mass., received the Boys’ Lire award of a 
gold watch for the best criticism submitted 
on the content and make-up of the magazine 
as based upon a study of its various issues. 

A hundred Boy Scout publications from 
all parts of the country, and of various types, 
were rated and exhibited. 

Thomas L. Cullen of Bridgeport, Conn., 
a District Scout Commissioner and a reporter 
for the Bridgeport Post, was reelected for a 
third term as president of the association. 
Kenneth D. Ruble, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
was reelected for a second term as vice- 
president, J. Hugh Taylor, Baltimore, 
Md., Louis A. Fontaine of Worcester, Mass., 
and Donald R. Hassell of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
were elected to the Executive Board for two- 
year terms. Morton S. Krieger of New 
York, Junior Assistant Scoutmaster, was 
appointed membership secretary, and Law- 
rence E. Abt of New York, president of the 
Manhattan Boy Scout Press Club, was made 
editor of the association’s year-book. 


Paul Siple Graduates 
AEMosT every year there are boys who 
graduate from college with something 
of a reputation already made in the great 
world outside the campus. These are, for 
the most part, boys who have won their 





SE 


Brothers George, Robert and Alex Bryce of Detroit, Mich., receive their 





town University, in the District of Columbia 
graduating with the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy at the College of Arts and 
Sciences. The trip to Africa with the ty, 
other Boy Scouts was in 1927. With them 
he is co-author of “Three Boy Scouts in 
Africa.” In 1929 he made a trip to the 
wilds of Alaska and later wrote a book 
of his experiences entitled “A Boy Scout 
in the Grizzly Country.” In 1930 and 
1931 Douglas made expeditions into Alaska 
with Father Bernard Hubbard, the “glacier 
priest.” 

Dick Douglas comes from a famous family. 
He is a great grandson of Senator Stephen 
A. Douglas, whose debates with Abraham 
Lincoln made political history. 


(THE highest place in the senior class of 

420 which was graduated a few weeks a0 
at the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md., was held by Richard Mandlekorn of 
Peoria, IIl., who won five major awards 
Mandlekorn was a Star Scout when he 
entered Annapolis in April, 1928. He joined 
Troop No. 47 of Peoria in December. 
1922, retaining membership until entering 
Annapolis. 


A Radio Message 
OY SCOUTS transmitted from Albany, 
and Boy Scouts in New York, received 
by short wave, a radio message from Gov- 
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Eagle Badges on the same day 


Paul was about completing his Freshman 
year at Allegheny, when the call came to 
him to join the Byrd Expedition. He cele- 
brated his twenty-first birthday on the 
Antarctic ice, and after returning to America 
entered again upon his college work at 
Allegheny. His nearly two years at Little 
America has counted as a year of college 
credit. For the two years that have passed 
since, he has pursued his work in biology, 
has written an interesting book on his ex- 
periences in the Antarctic, and has lectured 
many times, until his story of the part that 
Scouting played in the Byrd Expedition is 
familiar to thousands of boys and adults. 

Siple, on graduating received the Heckel 
prize in Science for his thesis: ‘‘The Bio- 
logical Report of the Byrd Expedition.” On 
behalf of all Scouts and Scouters, the Chief 
Scout Executive sent the following telegram 
to Siple. 

“Heartiest congratulations from all here 
on your graduation. We wish you a great 
future crowned with success and happiness. 
We are all proud of you and your record.” 

Then just a day or so later came an an- 
nouncement from Admiral Byrd that he had 
invited Paul to go with him on his next expe- 
dition to the South Polar regions at a date 
not yet announced, but upon which occasion 
Siple will be the scientist of the expedition. 


Other Famous Graduates 
EAGLE SCOUT Robert Dick Douglas, 
Jr., who, with Eagle Scouts David R. 
Martin, Jr., and Douglas L. Oliver, spent a 
summer in Africa with Martin Johnson, has 
completed his collegiate course at George- 


ernor Roosevelt in the capital city to the 
Boy Scout Foundation of Greater New York, 
of which he is its president, at a luncheon to 
raise a fund of $100,000 for Scouting in New 
York City. The luncheon occurred at the 
Yale Club and was given by Mr. Kenneth 
Collins, executive vice-president of R. I. 
Macy & Co., Inc., to a fund-raising com- 
mittee of which Governor Roosevelt is 
chairman. 

A radio detail of Boy Scouts established a 
portable receiving set in the dining-room and 
picked up the message from the Governor. 
It read: 

“The boyhood of New York City is ex- 
pectantly looking to you and those cooperat- 
ing with you. Their service to the commun- 
ity and their leadership to-morrow depends 
on the chances you offer them to-day. 
Greetings to all and my sincere apprecia- 
tion.” 

Eagle Scout Robert McGinniss, of Albany, 
obtained the message at the Executive Man- 
sion and conveyed it to First Class Scout 
Stanley Le Roy of Albany, who trans- 
mitted it to New York. There it was picked 
up, delivered to Mr. Collins by Scout David 
Bernstein of Troop No. 128 of Brooklyn, 
and First Class Scout Reynolds Chapin of 
Troop No. 13 of Queens. 

Among those who were present when 
the message was received were Mr. Bar- 
ron Collier, Acting President of _ the 
Foundation; Frederick M. Warburg, mem- 
ber of the Executive Board and Camp 
Chairman of the Manhattan Council; and 
President Walter W. Head of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 
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WHO 
YOU! 


(if you are over 15) 


WHEN 


ANY TIME 
(right now) 


WHERE 
ANYWHERE 


(wherever there are 
Scouts) 


WHY 


A GAME OF 
GAMES 
(for older boys) 


WHAT 


Steering a boat - - - - Plotting a course 


Shooting the sun - - - - - Navigating 
Cooking in the galley - - - - Slumgullion 


Adventure - Romance - Sailing and cruising 


HOW 


SEE YOUR SCOUTMASTER 
or fill in the coupon and mail today 








SEA SCOUTING 
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Thomas J. Keane, Sea Scout Section, Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
Dear Mr. Keane: 


Please send me the Sea Scout Patrol pamphlet showing how I can 
become a Sea Scout. 





























Bs Dusiness 


pauses- 


aetaee Wel 


Says you: Says me: 


“This is the pause that refreshes” 


Here’s the drink that gets a hand from everybody. A taste thrill. 





A happy answer to thirst. Wholesome, sure-fire refreshment. 
¢77It means so much. Costs so little—only 5 cents. Takes but 


a minute. Hence, millions pause for ice-cold Coca-Cola, and 








are off to a fresh start. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


OVER NINE MILLION A DAY, . + IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 
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